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THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 



This play, — for the two parts only constitute an entire drama 
betwixt them, — seems to have been« favourite with Dryden, as well 
as with thepiiblic. In the Essay upon Heroic Plays, as well as in 
the dedication, the character of Almanzor is dwelt upon with that 
degree of complacency which an author experiences in analyzing 
a successful effort of his genius. Unquestionably the gross impro^ 
babiiity of a hero, by his single arm, turning the tide of battle as 
he lists, did not appear so shocking in the age of Dryden, as in 
ours. There is no doubt, that, while personal strength and prow- 
ess were of more consequence than military skill and conduct, the 
feats of a single man were sometimes su^cient to determine the 
fate of an engagement, more especially when exerted by a knight, 
alieathed in complete mail, against Uic heartless and half-armed 
mass, which constituted the teudal infantry. Those, who have 
perused Barbour's History of Robert Bruce, -Geoffrey de Vin- 
^auf 's account of the wars of Richard Cceur de Lion, or even the 
battles detailed by Froissart and Joinville, are familiar with in- 
stances of breaches defended, and battles decided, by the prowess 
of a single arm. The leader of a feudal army was expected 
by his followers not only to point out the path td victory, but 
to lead the way in |)erson. It is true, that the military art had 
been changed in this particular long before the days of Dryden. 
Complete armour was generally laid aside; fire-arms had su]>erse- 
ided the use of the lance and battle-axe ; and, above all, the uni- 
versal institution of standing armies had given discipline and mili« 
tary skill their natural and decisive sui)eriority over untaught 
fitrengtb, and enthusiastic valour. But the memory of what had 
been, was still familiar to the popular mind, and preserved not 
only by numerous legends and traditions, but also by the cast of 
the fashionable works of fiction. It is, indeed, curious to remark, 
how many minute remnants of a system of ancient manners can be 
traced long after it has become totally obsolete. Even down to 
the eighteenth century, the portrait of every soldier of rank was 
{ittired in complete armour, though, perhaps, he never saw a suit 
of mail excepting in the Tower of London ; and on the same prin- 
ciple of prescriptive custom, Addison was the first poet ^'ho ven- 
tured to celebrate a victorious general for skill and cotiduct, in- 
stead of such feats as are appropriated to Guy of Warwick, or 
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4 THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 

Bevis of Hampton. The fashion of attributing mighty effects 
to individual valour being thus prevalent, even in circumstan- 
ces when every one knew the supposition to be entirely gratu- 
itous, the same principle, with much greater propriety, continued 
to be applied in works of fiction, where the scene was usually car- 
ried back totimesin which the personal strength of a champion really 
had some efficacy. It must be owned, however, that the authors of 
the French romances carried the influence of individual strength and 
courage beyond all bounds of modesty and reason. In the Grand 
Cyrus, Artamenes, upon a moderate computation, exterminates 
with his own hand, in the course of the work, at leas^t a hundred 
thousand fighting men. These monstrous fictions, however, con- 
stituted the amusement of the young and the gay *, in the age of 
Charles II., and from one of these very books Dryden admits his ha- 
ving drawn, at least in part, the character of his Moorish warrior. 
The public was, therefore, every way familiarised* with such chival- 
rous exploits as those ot Almanzor ; and if they did not altogether 
cornmand the belief, at least they did not revolt the imagination, of 
an audience : And this must certainly be admitted as a fair apolo- 
gy for the extravagance of his heroic achievements. 

But it is not only the actual effects of Almanzor's valour, which 
appear to us unnatural, but also the extraordinary principles and 
motives by which those exertions are guided. Here also, we must 
]ook back to the Gothic romances, and to those of Scudery 
andCalprcnede. In fact, the extravagance of sentiment is no 
less necessary than the extravagance of achievement to consti- 
tute a true knight errant ; and such is Almanzor. Honour and 
love were tlie sole deities worshipped by this extraordinary race, 
who, though thmr memory and manners are preserved chiefly in 
works 0( fiction, did once exist in real life, and actually conducted 
armies, and governed kingdoms, upon principles as strained and hy- 
perbolical as those of the Moorish champion. If Almanzor, at the 
command of his mistress, aids his hated rival to the destruction of 
}iis own hopes, he only discharges the duty of a good knight, who 
was bound to sacrifice himself, and all his hopes and wishes, at 
the slightest command of her, to whom be had vowed his service, 
and who, in the language of chivalry, was to him as the soul is to 
the body. The reader may recollect the memorable invasion of 



* There is something ludicrous in the idea of a beauty, or a gallant, of that 
gay and licentious court poring over a work of five or six folio volumes by way 
of amusement ; but such was the taste of the age, that Fynes Mori&on, in his pre- 
cepts to travellers^ can " think no book better for "his pupils' diaoourse thaa 
Amadis of Gaule ; for the knights errant and the ladies of court do the^ia . 
fnchange courtly speeches." 
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England by James IV. of Scotland, in which he hazarded and ac- 
tually lost his own life, and the flower of his nobility, because the 
queen of France, who called him her knight, had commanded him 
to march three miles on English ground for her sake. 

Less can be said to justify the extravagant language in which 
Almanzor threatens his enemies, and vaunts his own importance. 
This is not common in the heroes of romance, who are usually 
as remarkable for their modesty of language as for their prowess ; 
and still more seldom does, in real life,ta vain-glorious boaster vin- 
dicate by his actions the threats of his tongue. It is true, that 
men of a fervent and glowing character are apt to strain their 
speech beyond the modesty of ordinary conversation, and display, 
in their language, the Hre which glows in their bosoms ; but the 
subject of their effusions is usually connected not with their own 
personal qualities, or teats, but with some extraneous object of 
their pursuit, or admiration. Thus, the burst of Hotspur concern- 
ing the pui-suit of honour paints bis enthusiastic character ; but 
it would be hard to point out a passage indicating that exuberant 
confidence in his own prowess, and contempt of every one else, so 
liberally exhibited by Almanzor. Instances of this defect are but 
too thickly sown through the piece ; for example the following rant. 

If from thy hands alone my death can be, 

I am immortal, and a God to thee. 

It' I would kUI thee now, thy fate*s so low. 

That I must stoop ere I can give the blow. 

But mine is fiied so ht above thy crown. 

That all thy men. 

Piled on thy back, can never pal! it down* 

But, at my ease, th^ destiny I send. 

By ceasing from this hoar to be thy fViend. 

Like lieaTen, I need but onl^ to stand still ; 

And, not concurring to thy life, I kill. 

Thou canst no title to my duty bring ; 

I am not thy subject, and my soul's thy king. 

Farewell ! When I am gone. 

There's not a star of thine dare stay with thee i 

I'll whistle thy taoiC fortune after me ; 

And whirl fate with me whcresoe'er I fly. 

As winds drive storms btfore them in tiie sky. 

This curious passage did not escape the malicious criticism of 
Settle, who, besides noticing the extravagant egotism of the hero, 
questions, with some probability, whether Abdalla would have cho- 
sen to scale Almanzor's fate, at the risque of the personal conse- 
quences of having all his men piled on his own back. In the same 
Bcene, Almanzor is so unreasonable as to tell his rival, 

Thoa shalt not dare 
To be to impudent as to despair. 
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What are ten thousand subjectSj such as they ? 
If I am scornedj 1*11 take myself away. 



Dryden's apology for these extravagancies seems to be, that 
Almanzor is in a passion. But, allhough talking nonsense is a 
common effect of passion, it seems hardly one of those cbnse- 
quences adapted to shew forth the character of a hero in theatri- 
oal representation. 

It must be owned, however, that although the part of Alman- 
2or contains these and other bombastic passages, there are many 
also which convey what die poet desired to represent — the aspirar 
tions of a mind so heroic as almost to surmount the bonds ot so- 
ciety, and even the very laws of the universe, leaving us often ia 
doubt whether the vehemence of the wish does not even disguise the 
impossibility of its accomplishment. 

Good heaven ! thy book of fate before mc lay. 

But to tear oat the journal of ihis day. 

Or, if the order of the world below 

Will not the gap of one whole day allow. 

Give me that minute when she made her vow. 

That minute, even the happy from their bliss might give. 

And those, who live in grief, a shorter time would live. 

So small a link, it broke, the eterual chain 

Would, like divided waters, join again; 

It wonuot be ; the fugitive is gone. 

Pressed by the crowd of following minutes on : 

That precious moment's out of nature fled. 

And in the heap ot comiiion rubbish laid* 

Of things that once have been, and now decayed. 

In the less inflated parts, the ideas are usually as just, as inge- 
nious and beautiful ; for example. 

No ; there is a necessity in fate, 

Whv still the brave bold man is fortuimte ; 

He keeps his object ever full in sight. 

And that assurance holds him firm and right. 

True, 'tis a narrow patb that leads to bliss, <^ 

But right before there is no precipice : > 

Fear makes men look aside, and then their footing miss. 3 

The character of Almanzor is well known as the original of 
Drawcansir, in *' The Rehearsal," into whose mouth parodies of some 
of Dryden's most extravagant flights have been put by the duke of 
Buckingjtiam. Shaftesbury also, whose £umly had smarted under 
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Dryden's satirct attempts to trace the applause bestowed oti th^ 
** Conquest of Granada'^ to what he calls '* the correspondence 
and relation between our Royai Theatre and ponular CircWf or 
Bear-Garden. For, in the former of these assemblys, 'tis undenia- 
ble, that, at least, the two upper regions^ or galleries, contain such 
spectators as indifferently frequent each place of sport. So that 
'tis no wonder we hear such applause resounded on the victories 
of an AlmanzoTf when the fame parties had possibly no later than 
the day before bestowed their applause as fieely on tibe victorious 
Butcher^ the hero of another stage." Mi$eeUane(me Refiect'ton$. 
MiscelL 5. 

The other personages of the drama sink into Lilliputians, beside 
the gigantic Alinanzor, although the under plot of the loves of 
Ozmyn and Benzayda is beautifiil in itself, and ingeniously mana* 
ged. I'he virtuous Almahide is a fit object for the adoration of 
Almanzor ; but her husband is a poor pageant of royalty. As 
forLyndaraxa, her repeated and unparalleled treachery can only b^ 
justified by the extreme imbecility of her lovers. 

The plot of the play is, in part, taken from history. During 
the last years of its existence, Granada, the poor nemnant of the 
Moorish empire in Spain, was torn to pieces with intestine discord, 
and assailed without by the sword of the Christians. The history 
of the civil war^ of Granada, aflinned to be translated into Spa- 
nish from the Arabian, gives a romantic, but not altogether fabu- 
lous, account of their discord. But a romance in the French taste, 
called Almahide, seems to have been the chief source from which 
our author drew his plot. 

In the conduct of the story there is much brilliancy of event* 
The reader, or spectator, is never allowed to repose on the scene 
before him ; and although the changes of fortune are too rapid to 
be either probable, or altogether pleasing, yet they arrest the at- 
tention by their splendour and importance, and interest us in spite 
of our more sober judgment. The introduction of the ghost of 
Almanzor's mother seems to have been intended to shew how the 
hero could support even an interview with an inhabitant of the 
other world. At least, the professed purpose of her coming 
might have been safely trusted to the virtue of Almahide, and 
her power over her lover. It afforded an oppoi^tunity, how- 
ever, to throw in some fine poetry, of which Drydcn has not 
failed to avail himself. Were it not a peculiar attribute of the 
heroic drama, it might be mentioned as a defect, that during the 
siege of the last possession of the Spanish Moors, by an enemy 
bated for his religion, and for his success, the principle of patriot^ 
ism is hardly once alluded to through the whole piece. The fate, or 
the wishes, of Alnuihide, Lyndaraxa, and Beiizayda, are all that in* 
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8 THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 

terest the Moorish warriors afound them, as if the Christian was not 
thundering at their gates, to exterminate at once their nation and 
religion. Indeed, so essentially necessary are the encouragements 
of beauty to military achievement, that we find queen Isabella or- 
dering to the field of battle a corps de reserve of her maids of ho- 
nour, to animate the fighting warriors with their smiles, and coun- 
teract the powerful charms of the Moorish damsels. Nor is it an 
inferior fault, that, although the characters are called Moors, there 
is scarce any expression, or allusion, which can B\ the reader's 
attention upon their locality, except an occasional interjection to 
Alha, or Mahomet. 

If, however, the reader can abstract his mind from the qualities 
now deemed essential to a play, and consider the Conquest of Gra- 
nada as a piece of romantic poetry, there are few compositions in 
the English language, which convey a more lively and favourable 
display of the magnificence of fable, of language, and of action, 
proper to that style of composition. Amid the splendid orna- 
ments of the structure we lose sight of occasional disproportion 
and incongruity ; and, at an early age particularly, there are few 
poems which make a more deep impression upon j^e imagination, 
than the Conquest of Granada. 

The two parts of this drama were brought out in the same season, 
probably in winter, 1669, or spring, 167O. They were received 
with such applause, that Langbaine conceives their success to have 
been the occasion of Dryden's undervaluing his predecessors in 
dramatic writing. The Conquest of Granada was not printed till 
1672, 
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TO 



HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 



THE 



DUKE*. 



Sir, 

Heroic poesy has always been sacred to princes, 
and to heroes. Thus Virgil inscribed his iEneids to 
Augustus Caesar ; and of latter ages, Tasso and 
Ariosto dedicated their poems to the house of Este. 
It is indeed but justice, that the most excellent 
and most profitable kind of writing should be ad- 
dressed by poets to such persons, whose characters 
have, for the most part, been the guides and pat- 
terns of their imitation ; and poets, while they 
imitate, instruct. The feigned hero inflames the 
true ; and the dead virtue animates the living. 
Since, therefore, the woild is governed by precept 
and example, and both these can only have influ- 
ence from those persons who are above us ; that 
kind of poesy, which excites to virtue the greatest 
men, is of tHe greatest use to human kind. 



James Duke of York, afterwards James II. 
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10 TH5 EPISTLE DSDICATORTT- 

It is from this consideration^ that I have presum- 
ed to dedicate to your royal highness these faint 
representations of your own worth and valour in 
heroick poetry : Or, to speak more properly, not to 
dedicate, but to restore to you those ideas, which 
in the more perfect part of my characters I have ta- 
ken from you. Heroes may lawfully be delighted 
with their own praises, both as they are farther in- 
citements to their virtue, and as they are the high- 
est returns which mankind can make them for it. 

And certainly, if ever nation were obliged, either 
by the conduct, the personal * valour, or the good 
fortune of a leader, the English are acknowledging, 
in all of them, to your royal highness. Your whole 
life has been a continued series of heroick actions ; 
which you began so early, that you were no sooner 
■ named in the world, but it was with praise and ad- 
miration. Even the first blossoms of your youth 
paid us all that could be expected from a ripening 
manhood. While you practised but the rudiments 
of war, you out-went all other captains ; and have 
since found none to surpass, but yourself alone. 
The opening of your glory was like that of light : 
You shone to us from afar; and disclosed your 
first beams on distant nations : Yet so, that the lus- 
tre of them was spread abroad, and reflected bright- 
ly on your native country. You were then an ho- 



, * Although the valour of the unfortunate James II. seems t» 
have sunk with his good fortune, there is no reason to question hia 
having merited the compliment in the text. The Duke of Buck^ 
ingham, in his memoirs, has borne witness to the intrepidity with 
which he encountered the dangers of his desperate naval actions 
with the Dutch. Captain Carlton, who was also an eye-witness of 
his deportment on that occasion, says, that while the balls were 
flying thickly around, the Duke of York yas wont to rub his 
hands, and exclaim chearfully to his captain, ** Spragge, Spragge, 
they follow us fast.'' 
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nour to it, when it was a reproach to itself. When 
the fortunate usurper sent his arms to Flanders, 
many of the adverse party were vanquished by your 
fame, ere they tried your valour, f The report of 
it drew over to your ensigns whole troops and com- 
panies of converted rebels, and made them forsake 
successful wickedness, to follow an oppressed and 
exiled virtue. Your reputation waged war with the 
enemies of your royal family, even within their 
trenches ; and the more obstinate, or more guilty 
of them, were forced to be spies over those whom 
they commanded, lest the name of York should dis- 
band that army, in whose fate it was to defeat the 
Spaniards, and force Dunkirk to surrender. Yet, 
tnose victorious forces of the rebels were not able 
to sustain 'your arms. Where you charged in per- 
son, you were a conqueror. It is true, they after- 
wards recovered courage ; and wrested that victory 
from others which they had lost to you; and it 
was a greater action for them to rally, than it was 
to overcome. Thus, by the presence of your royal 
highness, the English on both sides remained vic- 
torious, and that army, which was broken by your 
valour, became a terror to those for whom they con- 
quered. Then it was, that at the cost of other na- 
tions you informed and cultivated that valour, which 
was to defend your native country, and to vindicate 
its honour from the insolence of our encroaching 
neighbours. When the Hollanders, not contented 
to withdraw themselves from the obedience which 
they owed their lawful sovereign, aflfironted those by 



♦ When General Lockhart commanded the troops of the Protec- 
tor in Flanders, the Duke of York was a volunteer in the Spanish 
army, and was ptesent at the deteat, which the latter received be>- 
fore Dunkirk, 17th of June, IbSB. 

6 
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whose charity they were first protected ; and, be- 
ing swelled up to a pre-eminence of trade, by a su- 
pine negligence on our side, and a sordid parsimony 
on their own, dared to dispute tlie sovereignty of 
the seas, the eyes of three nations were then cast 
upon yoii ; and by the joint suffrage of king and 
people, you w^ere chosen to revenge their common 
injuries; to which, though you had an undoubted 
title by your birth, you had a greater by your cou- 
rage. Neither did the success deceive our hopes 
and expectations : The most glorious victory which 
was gained by our navy in that war, was in the first 
engagement; wherein, even by the confession of 
our enemies, who ever palliate their own losses, and 
diminish our advantages, your absolute triumph was 
acknowledged : You conquered at the Hague, as 
entirely as at London ; and the return of a shat- 
tered fleet, without an admiral, left not the most 
impudent among them the least pretence for a false 
bonfire, or a dissembled day of public thanksgiving. 
All our acluevements ag*ainst them afterwards, 
though we sometimes conquered, and were never 
overcome, were but a copy of that victory, and they 
still fell short of their original : somewhat of for- 
ttme was ever wanting, to fill up the title of so ab- 
solute a defeat ; or perhaps the guardian angel of 
our nation was not enough concerned w^hen you 
were absent, and would not employ his utmost vi- 

four for a less important stake, than the life and 
onour of a royal admiral. 

And if, since that memorable day,* you have had 
leisure to enjoy in peace the fniits of so glorious a 



* The defeat of the Dutch off Harwich, 3d June, l665, in 
which their Admiral, Obdam, wai bl6wn up, eighteen of their ships 
taken, and fourteen destroyed. 
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reputation ; it was occasion only has been wanting 
to your courage, for tliat can never be wanting to 
occasion. The same ardour still incites you to he- 
roick actions, and the same concernment for all the 
interests of your king and brother continues to give 
you restless nights, and a generous emulation for 
your own glory. You are still meditating on new 
labours for yourself, and new triumphs for the na- 
tion ; and when our former enemies again provoke 
us, you will again solicit fate to provide you another 
navy to overcome, and another admiml to be slain. 
You will then lead forth a nation eager to revenge 
their past injuries ; and, like the Romans, inexoi-a- 
ble to peace, till they have fully vanquished Let 
our enemies make their boast of a surprise,! as the 
Samnities did of a successful sti-atagem ; but the 
Furca Caud'ma will never be forgiven till they are 
revenged. I have always observed in your royal 
highness an extreme concernment for the honour 
of your country ; it is a passion common to you with 
a brother, tlie most excellent of kings ; and in your 
two persons are eminent the characters which Ho- 
mer has given us of heroick virtue ; the command- 
ing part in Agamemnon, and the executive in Ach- 
illes. And 1 doubt not from both your actions, 
but to have abundant matter to fill the annals of a 
glorious reign, and to perfonn the part of a just his- 
torian to my royal master, without nitermixing with 
it ^y thing of the poet. 

In the mean time, while your royal highness is 
preparing fresh employments for our pens, I have 
been examining my own forces, and making trial of 
myself, how 1 shall bie able to transmit you to pos- 



* The author seems to refer to the burning of the E^nglish sb)|i6 
4|t Chatham, b^ thfe Dutch Admiral Do Ru^rter. 
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14 THE EPISTLE DEDICATORY. 

terity. I have formed a hero, I confess, not ab- 
solutely perfect, but of an excessive and over-boil- 
ing courage ; but HcMiier and Tasso are my prece- 
dents. !^th the Greek and the Italian poet had 
well considered, that a tame hero, who never trans- 
gresses the bounds of moral virtue, would shine but 
dimly in an epic poem ; the strictness of those rules 
might well give precepts to the reader, but would 
administer little of occasion to the writer. But a 
character of an eccentrick virtue is the more ex- 
act image of himian life, because he is not wholly 
exempted from its frailties; such a person is Al- 
manzor, whom I present, with all humility, to the 
patronage pf your royal highness. I designed in 
liim a roughness of character, impatient of injuries, 
and a confidence of himself, almost approaching to 
an arrogance. But these errors are incident onlv to 
great spirits; they are moles and dimples, which 
hinder not a face from being beautiful, though that 
beauty be not regular ; they are of the number of 
those amiable imperfections which we see in mis- 
tresses, and which we pass over without a strict 
examination, when they are accompanied with 
greater graces. And such in Almanzor are a frank 
and noble openness of nature, an easiness to forgivQ 
his conquered enemies, and to protect them in dis- 
tress ; and, above all, an inviolable fajth in his af- 
fection. 

This, sir, I have briefly shadowed to your royal 
liighness, that you may not be ashamed of that 
hero, whose protection you undertake. Neither 
would I dedicate him to so illustrious a name, if I 
were conscious to myself that he did or said any 
thing which was wholly unworthy of it. However, 
since it is not just that your royal highness should 
defend or own what possibly may be my error, I 
fcring before you this accused Almanzor m the jia- 
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ture of a suspected criminal. By the suiFrage 
of the most and best he already is acquitted; 
and by the sentence of some, condemned. But as 
I have no reason to stand to the award of my ene- 
mies, so neither dare I trust the partiality of my 
friends : I make my last appeal to your royal high- 
ness, as to a sovereign tribunal ' Heroes should only 
be judged by heroes ; because they only are capa- 
ble of measuring great and heroick actions by the 
rule and standard of their own. If Almanzor has 
failed in any point of honour, I must therein ac- 
knowledge th^t he deviates from your royal high- 
ness, who are the pattern of it. But if at any time 
he fiilfils the parts of personal valour, and of con- 
duct, of a soldier, and of a general; or, if I could 
yet give him a character more advantageous than 
what he has, of the most unshaken friend, the great- 
est of subjects, and the best of masters, I should 
then draw to all the world a true resemblance of your 
worth and virtues ; at least, as far as they are capa- 
ble of being copied by the mean abilities of, 

SiK, 

Your royal highnes^'s 
}Aoat humble, and 

Most obedient servant, 

John Dryden. 
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HEROIC PLAYS, 

AN ESSAY- 



iVhether heroic verse ought to be admitted into 
serious plays, is not now to be disputed : it is already 
in possession of the stage, and I dare confidently 
affirm, that very few tragedies, in this age, shall be 
received without it. All the arguments which are 
formed against it, can amount to no more than this, 
that it is not so* near conversation as prose, and 
therefore not so natural. But it is very clear to all 
who understand poetry, that serious plays ou^ht 
not to imitate conversation too nearly. If nothing 
were to be raised above that level, the foundation 
of poetiT would be destroyed. * And if you once 
, admit of a latitude, that thoughts may be exalted, 
and that images and actions may be raised above 
the life, and described in measure without rhyme, 
that leads you insensibly from vour own principles 
to mine: you are already so rar onward of your 
way, that you have forsaken the imitation of ordi- 
nary' converse. You are gone beyond it ; and to 
oojatinue where you are, is to lodge in the open 
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fields, betwixt two inns. You have lost that which 
^you call natural, and have not acquired the last 
^ perfection of art. But it was only custom which 
cozened us so long; we thought because Shake- 
speare and Fletcher went no farther, that there the 
pillars of poetry were to be erected ; that, because 
they excellently described passion without rhime, 
therefore rhinie was not capable of describing it. 
But time has now convinced most men of that er- 
ror. It is indeed so difficult to write verse, that 
the adversaries of it have a good plea against many, 
who undertook that task, without being formed by 
art or nature for it. Yet, even they who have writ- 
ten worst in it, would have written worse without 
it: They have cozened maily with their sound, who 
never took the pains to examine their sense. In fine, 
they have succeeded ; though, it is true, they have 
more dishonoured rhime by their good success, than 
they have done by their ill. But I am willing to 
let fall this argument: It is free for every man to 
write, or not to write, in verse, as he judges it to 
be, or not to be, his talent; or as he imagines the 
audience will receive it. 

For heroic plays, in which only I have used it 
without the mixture of prose, the first light we had 
of them, on the English theatre, was from the late 
Sir William D'Avenant. It being forbidden him in 
the rebellious times to act tragedies and comedies, 
because they contained some matter of scandal to 
those good people, who could more easily dispossess/ 
their bwful sovereign, than endure a wanton jest, j 
he was forced to turn his thoughts another way,! 
and to introduce the examples of moral virtue, writ.' 
in verse, and performed in recitative music. The 
original of this music, and of the scenes which 
adorned his work, he had from the Italian operas ; 
but be heightened his characters, as I may prob^- 

VOl, IV. B 
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bly imagine, from the example of Comeille and 
some French poets. In this condition did this part 
of poetry remain at his majesty's return ; when, 
growing bolder, as being now owned by a public 
authority, he reviewed his " Siege of Rhodes," and . 
caused it be acted as a just drama. But as few 
men have the happiness to begin and finish any 
new project, so neitner did he live to make his de- 
sign perfect : There wanted the fulness of a plot, 
ajid the variety of characters to form it as it ought; 
and, perhaps, something might have been added to 
the beauty of the style. All which he would have 
performed with more exactness, had he pleased to 
nave given us another work of the same nature. 
For myself and others, who come after him, we 
are bound, with all veneration to his memory, to 
acknowledge what advantage we received from that 
excellent groundwork which he laid: And, since it 
is an easy thing to add to what already is invented, 
we ought all of us, without envy to him, or par- 
tiality to ourselves, to yield him the precedence in 
it 

Having done him this justice, as my guide, I 
may do myself so much, as to give an account of 
what I have performed after him. I observed then, 
as I said, what was wanting to the perfection of his 
•' Siege of Rhodes ;" which was design, and variety 
• of elmracters. And in the midst of this consider- 
ation, by mere accident, 1 opened the next book 
that lay by me, which was "Ariosto," in Italian; 
and the very first two lines of that poem gave me 
light to all I could desire ; 

Le donncy i cavalier ^ Varme^ gU amoriy 
Le cortcsicy Vaudaci imprese to canto, &c. 

For the very next reflection which I made was this, 
that an heroic play ought to be an inutation, in 
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little, of an heroic poem ; and, consequently, that 
love and valour ought to be the subject of it Both 
these Sir William DAvenant had begun to shadow; 
but it was so, as first discoverers draw their maps, 
with headlands, and promontories, and some few 
outlines of somewhat taken at a distance, and which 
the designer saw not clearly. The common di-ama 
obliged him to a plot well formed and pleasant, or, 
^ the ancients call it, one entire and great action. 
But this he afforded not himself in a story, which 
he neither filled with persons, nor beautified with 
characters, nor varied with accidents. The laws of 
an heroic poem did not dispense with those of the 
other, but raised them to a greater height, and in- 
dulged him a fartlier liberty of fancy, and of draw- 
ing all things as far above the ordinary proportion 
of the stage, a^s that is beyond the common words 
and actions of human life; and, therefore, in the 
scanting of his images and design, he complied not 
enough with the greatness and majesty of an heroic 
poem. 

I am sorry I cannot discover my opinion of this 
kind of writing, without dissenting much from his, 
whose memory I love and honour. But I will do 
it with the same respect to him, as if he were now 
alive, and overlooking my paper while I write. His 
judgment of an heroic poem was this : " That it 
ought to be dressed in a more familiar and easy 
shape; more fitted to the common actions and pas- 
sions of human life ; and, in short, more like a glass 
ci nature, shewing us ourselves in our ordinary ha- 
bits, and figuring a more practicable virtue to us, 
than was dime by the ancients or moderns." Thus 
he takes the image of an heroic poem from the 
drama, or stage poetry ; and accordingly intended 
to divide it into five books, representing the same 
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nupniber of acts ; and every book into several cantos, 
imitating the scenes which compose our acts. 

But this, I think, is ratlier a play in narration, as 
I may call it, than an heroic poem. If at least you 
will not prefer the opinion of a single man to the 
practice of the most excellent authors, both of an- 
cient and latter ages. I am no admirer of quota- 
tions ; but you shall hear, if you please, one of the 
, ancients delivering his judgment on this question; 
it is Petronius Arbiter, the most elegant, and one of 
the most judicious authors of the Latin tongue; 
who, after he had given many admirable rules for 
the structure and beauties of an epic poem, con- 
cludes all in these following words : — 

" Non enim res gesta versibus comprehemknda 
sunty quod hnge melius historkifaciunt : sed, per amr 
bages, deorumque ministerial pracipitandus est liber 
spiritusy ut potiusfurentis animi vaticinatio appareat, 
qudm religiosce orationisj sub testibus^Jides.'' 

In which sentence, and his own essay of a poem, 
which immediately he gives you, it is thought he 
taxes Lucan, who followed too much the truth of 
history, crowded sentences together,.was too full of 

Eoints, and too often offered at somewhat which 
ad more of the sting of an epigram, thaa of the 
dignity and state of an heroic poem. Lucan used 
not much the help of his heathen deities : There 
was neither the ministry of the gods, nor tiie precir 
pitation of the soul, nor the fiiry of a prophet (of 
which my author speaks), in his PharsaUa ; he treats 
you more like a pnilosopher than a poet, ^d in*- 
structs you in verse, witn what he haa been taught 
by his uncle Seneca in prose. In one word, he walks 
soberly afoot, when he might fly. Yet Lucan is not 
always this religious historian. The oracle of Ap- 
pius, and the witchcraft of Erictho, will somewhat 
atone for him, who was, indeed, bound up by an ill- 
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chosen and known argument, to follow truth with 
great exactness. For my paft, I am of opinion, that 
neither Homer, Virgil, Statius, Ariosto, Tasso, nor 
our English Spencer, could have formed their poems 
half so beauti&l, without those gods and spirits, 
and those enthusiastic parts of poetry, which com- 

r^se the most noble parts of all their writings. And 
will ask any man who loves heroic poetry (for I 
will not dispute their tastes who do not), if the 
^host of Polydorus in Virgil, the EAchanted Wood 
in Tasso, and the Bower of Bliss in Spencer (which 
he borrows fiom that admirable Italian) could have 
been omitted, without taking from their works 
some of the greatest beauties in them. And if any 
man object the improbabilities of a spirit appearing, 
or of a palace i-aised by magic; I boldly answer 
him, that an heroic poet is not tied to a bare repre- 
sentation of what is true, or exceeding probable; 
hut that he may let himself loose to visionary ob- 
jects, and to the representation of such things, as, 
depending not oii sense, and therefore not to be 
comprehended by knowledge, may give him a freer 
scope for imagination. It is enough that, in all ages 
and religions, the greatest part of mankind have 
believed the power of magic, and that there are spi- 
rits or spectres which have appeared. This, I say, 
is foundation enough for poetry ; and I dare farther 
affirm, that the whole doctrine of separated beings, 
whether those spirits are incorporeal substances, 
(which Mr Hobbes, with some reason, thinks to im- 
ply a contradiction) or that they are a thinner and 
more aerial sort of bodies, (as some of the lathers 
have conjectured) may better be explicated by poets 
than by philosophers or divines. For their specu- 
lations on this subject are M-^holly poetical; they 
have only their fancy for their guide; and that, be- 
ing sharper in an excellent poet, than it is likely it 
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should in a phlegmatic, heavy gowiiman, will sc* 
farther in its own empire, and produce more satis- 
factory notions on those dark and doubtful pro^ 
blems. 

Some men think they have raised a great argu* 
ment against the use of spectres and magic m he- 
roic poetry, by sa;^ing they are unnatural ; but whe* 
ther they or I believe there are such thitigs, is not 
material ; it is enough that, for aught we know, they 
may be in nature ; and whatever is, or may be, ii 
not properly unnatural. Neither am I much con- 
cerned at Mr Cowley's verses before " Gondibert,'* 
though his authority is almost sacred to me : It is 
true, he has resembled the old epic poetry to a fan- 
tastic fairy-land; but he has contradicted himself 
by his own example : For he has himself made use 
of angels and visions in his " Davideis," ^ well as 
Tasso in his "Godfrey/' 

What I have written on this subject will not be 
thought a digression by the reader, if he please to 
remember what I said in the beginning of this es- 
say, that I have modelled my heroic plays by the 
rules of an heroic poem. And if that be the most 
noble, the most pleasant, and the most instructive 
way of writing in verse, and withal the highest pat- 
tern of human life, as all poets have agreed, I shall 
need no other argument to justify my choice in thia 
imitation. One advantage the drama has above the 
other, namely, that it represents to view what the 
poem only does relate; and, Segnius irritant ani- 
mum demissa per aures, quam qua sunt oculis subjecta 
Jidetibus, as Horace tells us. 

To those who object my frequent use of drums 
and trumpets, and my representations of battles, I 
answer, I introduced them not on the English stage : 
Shakespeare used them frequently; and though 
Jonson shews no battle in his ^ Catiline," yet you hear 
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from behind the scenes the sounding of trumpets, 
and the shouts of fighting armies. But, I add far^ 
ther, that these warlike instruments, and even their 
presentations of fighting on the stage, are nb more 
than necessary to produce the effects of an heroic 
play; that is, "to raise the imagination of the audi- 
ence, and to persuade them, for the time, that what 
they behold on the theatre is really performed. The 
poet is then to endeavour an absolute dominion over 
the minds of the spectators ; for, though our fancy 
will contribute to its own deceit, yet a writer ought 
to help its operation : And that the Red Bull has 
formerly done the saine, is no more an argument 
against our practice, than it would be for a physi- 
cian to forbear an approved medicine, because a 
mountebank has used it with success. 

Thus I have given a short account of heroic plays. 
I might now, with the usual eagerness of an author, 
make a particular defence of this. . But the com- 
mon opinion (how unjust soever) has been so much 
to my advantage, that I have reason to be satisfied, 
and to suffer with patience all that can bp urged 
against it. 

For, otherwise^ what can be more easy for me, 
than to defend the character of Alnianzor, which 
is one great exception that is made against the 
play } Tis said, that Almanzor is no perfect pattern 
of heroic virtue, that he is a contemner of kings, 
and that he is made to perfonn impossibilities. 

I must therefore avow, in the first place, from 
whence I took the character, The first image I 
had of him, was from the Achilles of Homer ; the 
next fix)m Tasso's Rinaldo, (who was a copy of the 
former) and the third from the Artaban of Monsieur 
Calpranede, who has imitated both. The original 
of these, Achilles, is taken by Homer for his hero; 
and is described by him as one, who in strength 
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and courage surpassed the rest of the Grecian army ; 
but, withal, of so fiery a temper, so impatient of an 
mjury, even fi'om his king and generaX that when 
his mistress was to be forced firom him by the com* 
mand of Agamemnon, he not only disobeyed it, but 
returned him an answer full of contumely, and ii^ 
the most opprobrious terms he could imagine ; they 
are Homers words which follow, and I have dted 
but some few amongst a multitude. 

Ai)p«Co^ 0«^i>4^(, &c. II. a. V. 231. 

Nay, he proceeded so far in his insolence, as to 
draw out his sword, with intention to kill him ; 

"EAiuto f IK xe^ioro ^tly» (ifo^, II. «. V. 194. 

and, if Minerva had not appeared, and held his hand, 
he had executed his design ; and it was all she could 
do to dissuade him from it. The event was, that 
he left the army, and would fight no more. Aga- 
memnon gives his character thus to Nestor^* 

AXX' 0^ ant^ t^tKn wt^t 9&rvtn tjpi^Mi a>Xin^ 

II. «. V. 287, 288. 

and Horace gives the same description of hun in 
his Art of Poetry. 

^^Honoraium ii fort^ repemU AcHllem, 

Impiger, iracunduSj inesorabilis^ acer^ 
Jura neget sibi nata^ nihil non arroget artnis* 

Tasso's chief character, Rinaldo, was a man of 
the same temper ; for, when he had slain Gernando 
in his heat of passion, he not only refused to be 
judged by Godfrey, his general, but threatened that 
if he came to seize him, he would right himself by 
arms upon him ; witness these following lines of 
Tasso: 

1 
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Venga egU, o mandiy to terrb fermo il picde : 
Givdidfian fra fiM la iorte^ e Farme ; 
Ftra tragedia vuol eke i'ajfpretenti, 
Fer lor diporto^ alle nemiche genti. 

You see how little thesci great authors did esteem 
the point of honour, so much magnified by the 
French, and so ridiculously aped by us. They made 
their heroes men of honour; but so, as not to di- 
vest them quite of human passions and frailties : 
they content themselves to shew you, what men 
of great spirits would certainly do when they were 
provoked, not what they were obliged to do by the 
strict rules of moral virtue. For my own part, I declare 
myself for Homer and Tasso, and am more in love 
with Achilles and Rinaldo, than with Cyrus and | 
Oroondates. I shall never subject my characters ' 
to the French standard, where love and honour are 
to be weighed by drams and scruples : Yet, where ' 
I have designed the patterns of exact virtues, such 
as in this play are the parts of Almahide, of Ozm}^!, 
and Benzayda, I may safely challenge the best of 
theirs. 

But Almanzor is taxed with changing sides : and 
what tie has he on him to the contrary? He is 
not bom their subject whom he serves, and he is 
injured by them to a very high degree. He threat- 
ens them, and speaks insolently of sovereign power; 
but so do Achilles and Rinaldo, who were subjects 
and soldiers to Agamemnon and Godfrey of Bul- 
loigne. He talks extravagantly in his passion; but, 
if I would take the pains to quote an hundred pas- 
sages of Ben Jonson s Cethegus, I could easily shew 
you, that the rhodomontades of Almanzor are nei- 
ther so irrational as his, nor so impossible to be put 
in execution; for Cethegus threatens to destroy 
nature, and to raise a new one out of it ; to kill all 

the senate for his part of the action; to look Cato 
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dead ; and a thousand other things as extravagant 
he says, but performs not one action in the play. 

But none of the former calumnies will stick ; and, 
therefore, it is at last charged upon me, that Alman- 
zor does all thikigs ; or if you will have an absurd 
accusation, in their nonsense who make it, that he 
performs impossibilities : they say, that being a 
stranger, he appeases two fighting factions, when 
the authority of their lawful sovereign could not 
This is indeed the most improbable of all his actiom, 
but it is far from being impossible. Their king had 
mtule himself contemptible to his people, as the his* 
tory of Granada tells us ; and Almanzor, though a 
Sitranger, yet was already known to them by his 
gallantry m the Juego de torros, his engagement on 
the weaker side, and more especially by we charac-* 
ter of his person and brave actions, given by Ab- 
dalla just before ; and, after all, the greatness of the 
enterprise consisted only in the daring, for he had 
the kmg s guards to second him : But we have read 
both of Caesar, and many other generals, who have 
not only calmed a mutmy with a word, but have 
presented themselves single before an army of their 
enemies ; which upon sight of them has revolted 
from their own leaders, and come over to their 
trenches. In the rest of Almanzor's actions you see 
him for the most part victorious ; but the same for- 
tune has constantly attended many heroes, who 
were not imaginary. Yet, you see it no inheritance 
to him ; for, in the first place, he is made a prison- 
er; and, in the last, defeated, and not able to pre- 
serve the city from being taken. If the history of 
the late Duke of Guise be true, he hazarded more, 
and performed not less in Naples, than Almanzor i& 
fbigned to have done in Graimda. 

I have been too tedious in this apology ; but to 
make some satis&ction, I will leave the rest of my 
play exposed to the criticks, without defence. 
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The concernment of it is wholly passed from me, 
and ought to be in them who have oeen favourable 
to it, and are somewhat obliged to defend their opi- 
nions. That t^eie aie errors in it, I deny not; 

Ast opere in tantofas est obrepere somnum. 

But I have already swept the stakes : and, with 
the common good fortune of prosperous gamesters, 
can be content to sit quietly ; to hear my fortune 
cursed by some, and my faults arraigned by others; 
and to suffer both without reply. 
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MR DRYDEN'S PLAY, 
THE CONQUEST OF GRANADA. 



The applaose I gave among the foolish crowd 

Was not distinguished, though I clapped aloud : 

Or, if it had, my judgment had been hid : 

I clapped for company, as others did* 

Thence may be told the fortune of your play ; 

Its goodness must be tried another way. 

Let's judge it then, and, if we've any skill. 

Commend what's good, though we commend it ill. 

There will be praise enough; yet not so much, 

As if the world had never any such : 

Ben Johnson, Beaumont, Fletcher, Shakespeare, are> 

As well as you, to have a poet's share. 

You, who write after, have, besides, this curse. 

You must write better, or you else write worse. 

To equal only what was writ before. 

Seems stolen, or borrowed from the former stove. 

Though blind as Homer all the ancients be, 

'TIS on their shoulders, like the lame, we see. 

Then not to flatter th' age, nor flatter you, 

(Praises, though less, are greater when they're true,) 

You're equal to the best, out-done by you ; 

Who had out-done themselves, had they lived now. 

Vaughav^ 



t Jobo» Lord VanghaD, eldest rortiving ton of Richard, Earl of Carbcty. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO THE FIEST PABT, 
SPOKEN BT 

MRS ELLEN GWYN, 

IM A BROAD-BRIMMED HAT^ AND WAIST-BElT.* 

This jest was first of the oiher house's making. 

And, h\e times tried, has never hiied of taking; 

For 'twere a shame a poet should be killed 

Under the shelter of so broad a shield. 

This is that hat, whose very sight did win ye 

To laugh and clap as though the devil were in ye. 

As then, for Nokes,, so now I hope you'll be 

So dull, to laugh once more for love of me. 

ril write a play, says one, for I have got 

A broad-brimmed hat, and waist-belt, towards a plot. 

Sap the other, I have one more large than that. 

Thus they out-write each other — ^with a hat ! 

The brims still grew with every plaj^ they writ ; 

And grew so large, they covered all the wit. 

Hat was the play ; Hwas language, wit, and tale : 

Like them that find meat, drink, and cloth in ale. 

What dulness do these mongrel wits confess, 

When all their hope is acting of a dress ! 

Tlius, two the best coifiedians of the age 

Must be worn out, with being blocks o' the stage ; 

Like a young girl, who better things has known, - 

Beneath their poet's impotence they groan. 

See now what charity it was to save ! 

They thought you liked, what only you forgave ; 



* There is a vigne tradition, that, in this grotesque dreis, (for the brims of 
the hat were as broad as a cart-wheel») Nell Gwyn had the good fortune first 
to attract the attention of her royal lover. Where the jest lay, is difficult f 
kiiMOver : it seems to have originated with the duke of York's* players. 
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And brought you more dull sense, dull sense much worse 

Than brisk gay nonsense, and the heavier curse. 

Th^ bring old iron, and glass upon the stage. 

To barter with the Indians of our age. 

Still they write on, and like great authors show ; -^ 

But 'tis as rollers in wet gardens grow S 

Heavy with dirt, and gathering as they go. 3 

May none, who have so httle understood. 

To like such trash, presume to praise what's good I 

And may those drudges of the stage, whose fate 

Is damned dull farce more dully to translate, 

Fall under that excise the state thinks fit 

To set on all French wares, whose worst is wit. 

French farce, worn out at home, is sent abroad ; 

And, patched up here, is made our English mode. 

Henceforth, let poets, ere allowed to write, 

Be searched, like duelists before they fight, 

For wheel-broad hats, dull honour, all that chaff, 

Which makes you mourn, and makes the vulgar laugh :, 

For these, in plays, are as unlawful arms. 

As, in a combat, coats of mail, and charms. 
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DRAMATIS PERSONiE. 

Mahomet Boabdelin, the last king of Granada. 

Prince AfiOALtA, his brother. 

Abdelmelech, chief of the Abencerrages. 

ZuLEMA, chief of the Zegrys. 

Abenamak, an old Abencerrago. 

SeliN) an old Zegry. 

OzMYN, a brave young Abencerrago, sontoAbenamar. 

Hamet, brother to Zukma, a Zegry. 

Gomel, /I Zegry. 

Almanzor. 

Ferdinand, king of Spain. 

Duke of Avicos, his General. 

Don Alonzo d'Aguilar, a Spanish Captain. 

Almahide, Queen of Granada. 
Ltndaraxa, Sister 0/ Zulema, a Zegry Lady. 
Benzayda, Daughter to Selin. 
EsPERANZA, Slave to the Queen. 
Halyma, Slave to Lyndaraxa. 
Isabella, Queen of Spain. 

Messengers^ Guards, Attendants, Men, and fFomen. 

SCEifE.— Granada, and the Christian Camp be- 
sieging it 
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ACT L SCENE t 

Enter Boabdelin, AfiENrAMAR, ABi>fiiM£t£CHj 
and Guards. 

Boab. Thus, in the triumphs of soft peace, I reign; 
And, from my walls, dety the powers of Spain ; 
With pomp and sports my love I celebrate, 
While they keep distance, and attend my state.-— 
Parent to her, whose eyes my soul enthral, 

[To Aben. 
Whom I, in hope, already father call, 
Abenamar, thy youth these sports has known, 
Of which thy age is now spectator grown ; 
Judge-like thou sit'st, to praise, or to arraigu 
The flying skiimish of the darted caue : 

vor. IV. 
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But, when fierce bulls run loose upon the place, 
And our bold Moors their loves with danger grace, 
Then heat new-bends thy slackened nerves again. 
And a short youth runs warm through every vein/ 

Aben. I must confess the encounters of this day 
Wanned me indeed, but quite another \yay,^ — 
Not witli tlie fii^ of youth ; but gencious rage. 
To see the glories of my youthful age 
So far out-done. 

' Abdelm. Castile could never boast, in all its pride, 
A pomp so splendid, when the lists, set wide, 
Gave room to the fierce bulls, which wildly ran 
In Sierra Ronda, ere the war began ; 
Who, with high nostrils snuflfing up the wind, 
Now stood the champion of the savage kind. 
Just opposite, within the circled place, 
Ten or our bold Abencerrages race 
(Each brandishing his bull-spear in his hand,) 
Did their proud jennets gracefully command. 
On their steeFd heads their demi-lances wore 
Small pennons, which their ladies' colours bore. 
Before this troop did warlike Ozmyn go ; 
Each lady, as he rode, saluting low ; 
At the chief stands, with reverence more profound, 
•His well-taught courser, kneeling, touched the 

ground ; 
Thence raised, he sidelong bore his rider on. 
Still facing, till he out of sight was gone. 

Boah. You praise him like a friend ; and I confess, 
His brave deportment merited no less. 

Abdelm. Nine bulls were launched by his victori- 
ous arm, 
Whose wary jennet, shunning still the harm. 
Seemed to attend the shock, and then leaped wide : 
Mean while, his dextVous rider, when he spied 
The beast just stooping, 'twixt the neck ojod head 
His lance, with never-erring fury, sped. 
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, Aben. My son did well, and so did Hamet too ; 
Yet did no more than we were wont to do ; 
But what the stranger did was more than man. 

Abdelm. He finished all those triumphs we be- 
gan. 
One bull, with curled black head, beyond the rest, 
And deW'laps hanging from his brawny chesty 
With nodding front a while did daring stand, 
And with his jetty hoof spumed back the sand ; 
Then, leaping forth, he bellowed out aloud : 
The amazed assistants back each other crowd, 
Whil6 monarch*like he ranged the listed field ; 
Some tossed, some gored, some trampling down he 

killed. 
The ignobler Moors from far his rage provoke 
With woods of darts, which from his sides he shook. 
Mean time your valiant son, who had before 
Gained fame, rode round to eveiy Mirador ; 
Beneath each lady's stand a stop he made, 
And, bowing, took the applauses which they paid. 
Just in that point of time, the brave unknown 
Approached the lists. 

hoab. I marked him, when alone 
(Observed by all, himself observing none) 
He entered first, and with a graceful pride 
His fiery Arab dextrously did guide, 
Who, while his rider every stand surveyed, 
Sprung loose, and flew into an escapade ; 
Not moving forward, yet, with every bound, 
Pressing, and seeming still to quit his ground, 
What after passed 

Was far from the Ventanna where I sate, 
But you were near, and can the truth relate. 

[7b Abdelbi. 

Abdelm. Thus while he stood, the bull, who saw 
his foe. 
His easier conquests proudly did forego ; 
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And, making at him with a furious bound, 
From his bent forehead aimed a double wound. 
A rising murmur ran through all the field, 
And eveiy lady's blood with fear was chilled : 
Some shrieked, while others, with more helpful care, 
Cried out aloud, — Beware, brave youth, beware ! 
At this he turned, and, as the bull drew near, 
Shunned, and received him on his pointed spear : 
The lance broke short, the beast then bellowed loud, 
And his strong neck to a new onset bowed. 
The undaunted youth 

Then drew ; and, from his saddle bending low, 
Just where the neck did to the shoulders grow, 
With his full force discharged a deadly blow. 
Not heads of poppies (when they reap the grain) 
Fall with more ease before the labouring swain. 
Than fell this head : 

It fell so quick, it did even death prevent, 
And made imperfect bellowings as it went. 
Then all the trumpets victory did sound. 
And yet their clangors in our shouts were drown'd. 

[A confused noise within^ 
Boab. The alarm-bell rings from our Alhambra 
walls. 
And from the streets sound diiims and ataballes. 

[fVithWy a belly drums, and trumpets. 

Enter a Messenger. 

How now ? from whence proceed these new alarms? 

Mess. The two fierce factions are again in arms ; 
And, changing into blood the day s delight, 
The Zegrys with the Abencen-ages fight ; 
On each side their allies and friends appear ; 
The Macas here, the Alabezes there : 
The Gazuls with the Bencerrages join. 
And, with the Zegiys, all great Gomel's line, 

Boab. Draw up behind the Vivarambla place; 
Double my guards, — these factions I will tace ; 
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And try if all the fury they can bring, 

Be proof against the presence of their king. 

[Eait BoAB. 

TTie Factions appear: At the head of the Ahenr 
cerrages^ Ozmvn ; at the head of the Ze- 
grySj ZuLEMA, Hamet, Gomel, and Se- 
LIN : Abenamar and Abdklmelech, join- 
ed with the Abencerrages. 

ZuL The faint Abencerrages quit their ground : 
Press them ; put honie your thrusts to every wound. 

Abdelm. Zegry, on manly force our line relics ; 
Thine poorly takes the advantage of surprise : 
Unarmed and much out-numbered we retreat ; 
You gain no fame, when basely you defeat. 
If thou art brave, seek nobler victory ; 
Save Moorish blood ; and, while our bands stand 

by, 
Let two and two an equal combat try. 

. Ham. Tis not for fear the combat we refuse, 
But we our gained advantage will not lose. 

Zul In combating, but two of you will fall ; 
And we resolve we will dispatch you all. 

Ozm. We'll double yet the exchange before w* 
die, 
And each of ours two lives of yours shall buy. 

Almanzor enters betxvixt them^ as they stand ready 
to engage. 

. Aim. I cannot stay to ask which cause is best; 
But this is so to me^ because opprest. 

{Goes to the Aben. 

To them Boabdelin and his guards^ going betwixt 
them. 

Beab. On your allegiance, I command you stay; 
Who passes here, through me must make his way; 
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My life's the Isthmus; through thia Barraw^ line 
You jSrst mu8t cut, before those seas can join. 
What fury, Zegrys, has possessed your minds? 
What rage the brave Abencerrages blinds? 
If of your courage you new proofs would show, 
Without much travel you may find a foe. 
Those foes are* neither so remote nor few, 
That you should need each other to pursue. 
L^n times and foreign wars should minds unite ; 
When poor, men mutter, but they seldom fight 
O holy Alha ! that I live to see 
Thy Granadines assist their enemy ! 
You fight the christians' battles; every life 
You lavish thus, in this intestine strife^ 
Does from our weak foundations take one prc^, 
Which helped to hold our sinking countiy up. 

Ozm. 'Tis fit our private enmity should cease ; 
Though injured first, yet I will first seek peace. 

ZuL No, murderer, no ; I never will be won 
To peace with him, whose hand has slain my son. 

Ozm. Our prophet's curse 
On me, and all tne Abencerrages li^ht^ 
If, unprovoked, I with yoiir son did fi^ht 

. Abdelm. A band of Zegrys ran within the place, 
Matched with a troop of thirty of our race. 
Your son and Ozmyn the first squadrons led, 
Which, ten by. ten, like Parthians, charged and fled. 
The ground w^s strowed with canes where we did 

meet. 
Which crackled underneath our coursers' feet : 
When Tarifa (I saw him ride a part) 
Changed his blunt cane for a steel-pointed dart, 

And, meeting Ozmyn next, 

Who wanted time for treason to provide, 

He basely threw it at him, undefied. 

Ozm, [Shewing his arms.] Witness tkis blood — 
wliich when by treason sought, 
That followed, sir, which to myself I ought 
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Zul. His hate to thee was grounded on a grudge, 
Which all our generous Zegrys just did judge : 
Thy ^(rilUin-blood thou openly didst place ^ 

Above the purple of our kingly race. 
Boob. From equal stems their blood both houses 
draw, 
They from Morocco, you from Cordava. 

Ham. Their mongrel race is mixed with Christian 
breed ; 
Hence 'tis that they those dogs in prisons feed. 
Abdelm. Our holy prophet wills, that charity 
Should even to birds and beasts extended be : 
None knows what fate is for himself designed ; 
The thought of human chance should make us kind. 
Gom. We waste that time we to revenge should 
give : 
Fall on : let no Abencerrago live. 

[Advancing before the rest of his party. At* 
MANZOR, advancing en the other side, and 
descril^ing^a line with his sword. 
Almanz. Upon thy life pass not this middle 
space; 
Sure death stands guarding the forbidden place. 
Gom. To dare that death, I will approach yet 
nigfaer; 
Tlius, — wert thou compassed in ivith circling fire. 

[Theyjight. 

Boob. Disarm them both; if they resjist you, kill 

[Almanzor, in the midst (^' the guards^ kii& 

Gomel, and then is disarmed. 

Almanz. Now you have but the leavings of mj 

will 
Boah. Kill him ! this insolent unknown shall fall, 
And be the victim to atone you all. 

Ozm. If he must die, not erne of .us will live : 
That life he gave for us^ for him we give. . 
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. J^b. It wks a traitor s voice that spoke those- 

words ; 
So are you all, who do not sheath youF swords. 

ZuL Outrage unpunished, when a prince is by, 
Forfeits to scorn the rights of majesty : 
No subject his protection can expect, 
Who what he owes himself does first neglect 

Aben, This stranger, sir, is hfe, 
Who lately in the Vivarambla place 
pid, with so loud applause, your triumphs grace. 

Boob. The word which I have given, I'll not re- 
voke; 
If he be brave, he's ready for the stroke. 

Ahnanz. No man has more contempt than I of 
breath, 
But whence hast thou the right to give me death? 
Obeyed as sovereign by thy subjects be, 
But know, that I alone am king of me. 
I am as free as nature first made man, 
Ere the base laws of servitude began, 
When wild in woods the noble savage ran. 

Boat. Since, then, no power above your own you 

kno\Y, 
Mankind should use you like a common foe ; * 
You should be hunted like a beast of prey : 
By your own law I take your life away. 

Almanz. My laws are made but only for my sake; 
No king against himself a law can make. 
If thou pretend St to be a prince like me, 
Blame not an act, which snould thy pattern be. 
I saw the oppressed, and thought it did belong 
To a king's office to redress the wrong : 
I brought that succour, which thou ought'st to bring^^ 
And so, in nature, am thy subjects' king. 

Boah. I do not want your counsel to direct, 
Or aid to help me punish or protect. 
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Alnumz. Thou want'st them both) or better thou 
would St know, 
Than to let factions in thv kingdom grow. 
Divided interests, while tnou think'st to sway. 
Draw, like two brooks, thy middle stream: away i 
For though they band and jar, yet both combine 
To make their gres^tness by the fall of thine. 
Thus, like a buckler, thou art held in sight, 
While theyHbehind thee with each other fight. 

Boab. Away, and execute him instantly ! 

[To his Guards. 

Almanz. Stand off; I have not leisure yet to die. 

To themy enter Abdalla liastily. 

Abdal. Hold, sir ! for heaven s sake hold ! 
Defer this noble stranger s punishment, 
Or your_raslvorders you will soon repent. 

Boab. Brother, you know not yet his insolence. 

Abdal. Upon yourself you punish his offence : 
If we treat gallant strangers in this sort, 
Mankind will shun the inhospitable court; 
And who, henceforth, to our defence will come, 
If death must be the brave Almanzor s doom? 
From Africa I drew him to your aid. 
And for his succour have his life betrayed. 

Boab. Is this the Almanzor whom at Fez yoii 
knew, 
When first their swords the Xeriff brothers drew? 

Abdal. Tliis, «r, is he, who for the elder fought. 
And to the juster cause the conquest brought; 
Till the proud Santo, seated on the throne, 
Disdained the service he had done to own : 
Then to the vanquished part his fate he led ; 
The vanquished triumphed, and the victor fled. 
Vast is his courage, boundless is his mind. 
Rough as a storm, and humorous as wind : 
Honours the only idol of his eyes; 
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The cfaaitns of beftuty like a pest he flies ; 
And, raised by valour from a birth unknown, 
Acknowledges no power above his own. 

[BoABDELiN coming to Almanzor. 

Boab. Impute your danger to our ignorance; 
The bravest men are subject most to chance : 
Granada much does to your kindness owe ; 
But towns, expecting sieges, cannot show 
More honour, than to invite you to a foe. 

Almanz. I do not doubt but I have been to blame : 
Biit, to pursue the end for which I came, 
Unite your subjects first ; then let us go, 
And pour their common rage upon the foe. 

Boab. \to the Factions,^ Lay down your arms, and 
let me beg you cease 
Your enmities. 

ZuL We will not hear of peace, 
Till we by force have first revenged our slain. 

Abddm. The -action we have done we will main- 
tain. 

Selin. Theii let the king depart, and we^ will try 
Our cause by arms. 

Zul. For us and victory. 

Boab. A king entreats you. 

Almanz. What subjects will precarious kings re- 
gard? 
A beggar speaks too softly to be heard : 
Lay down your aims ! 'tis I command you now. 
Do it — or, by our prophet's soul I vow. 
My hands shall right your king on him I seize. 
Now let me see whose look but disobeys. 

All. Long live king Mahomet Boabdelin ! 

Almanz. rio more; but hushed as midnight si- 
lence go ; 
He will not have your acclamations now. 
Hence, you unthinking crowd ! — 

\The Common People go off' on both parties. 
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Empire^ thou poor and despicable thing, * 
When such as these make or unmake a king ! 
AidaL How much of virtue lies in one great soul, 

[Embracing him. 
Whose single force can multitudes conti*oul I 

[A trumpet within. 

Enter a Messenger. 

Messen. The Duke of Arcos, sir, ' 
Does with a trumpet from the foe appear. 
Boab. Attend him; he shall have his audience 
here. 

Enter the Duke of Ancos. 

Z>. Arcos. The monarchs of Castile and Arragon 
Have sent me to you, to demand this town. 
To which their just and rightful claim is known. 

Boab. Tell Ferdinand, my right to it appears 
By long possession of eight liundred years : 
When |irst my ancestors from Afric sailed, 
In Rodrique s death your Gothic title failed. 

2). Arcos. The successors of Kodrique still remain, 
And ever since have held some part of Spain : 
Even in the midst of your victorious }K)wers, 
The Asturias, and all Portugal, were ours. 
You have no right, etcept you force allow ; 
And if yours then was just, so ours is now. 

Boab. Tis true from force the noblest title springs; 
I therefore hold from that, which first made kings. 

D. Arcos. Since then by force you prove your title 
true. 
Ours must be just, because we claim fiXMn you. 
When with your father you did jointly reign, 
Invading with your Moors the south of Spain, 
I, who that day the Christians did command. 
Then took, and brought you bound to Ferdinand. 
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Boob. Ill hear no mare ; defer what you would say : 
In private we'll discourse some other day. 

JL>- Areas. Sir, you shall hear, however you are loth. 
That, like a pegured prince, you broke your oath : 
To gain vour freedom you a contract signed, 
By which your crown you to my king resigned* 
From thenceforth as his vassal holding it. 
And paying tribute such as he thought fit; 
Contracting, when your father came to die. 
To lay aside all marks of royalty, 
And at Purchena privately to live. 
Which, in exchange, king Ferdinand did give- 

Bo(A. The force used oi^ me made that contract 

void. 
: jD. Arcos. Why have you then its benefits en- 
joyed? 
By it you had not only freedom then, 
But, since, had aid of money and of men; 
And, when Granada for your uncle held, 
You were by us restored, and he expelled. 
Since that, in peace we let you reap your grain, 
Recalled our troops, that used to beat your plain; 
And more 

Almanz. Yes, ye?, you did, with wonderous care. 
Against his rebels prosecute the war. 
While he secure in your protection slept; 
For him you took, but for yourself you kept. 
Thus, as some fewning usurer does feed, 
With present sums, the unwaiy spendthrift s need, 
You sold your kindness at a boundless rate. 
And then o'erpaid the debt from his estate; 
^ Which, moulaering piecemeal, in your hands did 
fall. 
Till now at last you come to swoop it all. 

D. Arcos. The wrong you do my king, I cannot 
bear ; 
Whose J^indness you would odiously compare. — 
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The estate was his ; which yet, since you deny, 
He's now content, in his own wrong, to buy. 

Almanz. And he shall buy it dear ! What his he 
calls. 
We will not give one stone fiom out these walls. 

Boob* Take this for answer, then, — 
Whate er your arms have conquered of my land, 
I will, for peace, resign to Ferdinand. — 
To harder terms my mind I cannot bring; 
But, as I still have lived, will die a king. 

2). Areas. Since thus you have resolved, hence^ 
forth prepare ' 
For all the last extremities of war: ' 
My kmg his hope from heaven s assistance draws. 

Almanz. The Moors have heaven, and me, to as* 
sist their cause. [Exit Abco^. 

Enter Esperanza. 

Esper. Fair Almahide, 
(Who did with weeping eyes these discords see. 
And fears the omen may unlucky be,) 
Prepares a zambra to be danced this night. 
In hope soft pleasures may your minds unite. 

Boa6. My mistress gently chides the fault I made : 
But tedious business has my love delayed, — 
Business, which dares the joys of kings invade. 

Almanz. First let us sally out, 4nd meet the foe. 

Abdal. Led on by you, we on to triumph go. I 

Bo(d}. Then with the da3slet war and tumult 
cease ; 
The night be sacred to our love and peace : 
TTis just some jovs on weary kings should wait; 
Tis all we gain by being slaves to state. [Exeunt. 
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ACT 11. SCENE I. 



iJ/^/er A BD ALL A, Abdelmelech, Ozmyn, Zulema^ 
and Ha MET, as returning from the saUy. 

AbdaL This happy day does to Granada bring 
A lasting peace, ami triumphs to the king ! — 
The two fierce factions will no longer jar, 
Since they have now been brothers in the ^var. 
Those who, apart, in emulation fought, 
The common danger to one body brought; 
And, to his cost, the proud Castilian finds 
Our Moorish courage in united minds. 

Abdelm. Since to each others aid our lives we owe. 
Lose we the name of faction, and of foe; 
Which I to Zulema can bear no more, 
Since Lyndaraxa's beauty I adore. 

ZuL 1 am obliged to Lyndaraxa's charms. 
Which gain the conquest I should lose by arms; 
And wish my sister ihay continue fair, 
That I may keep a good,' 
Of whose possession I should else despair. 

Ozm. While we indulge our common happiness, 
He is fbrgot, by whom we all possess ; 
The biave Almanxor, to whose aims we owe 
All that we did, and all that we shall do ; 
Who, like a tempest, that out-rides the wind. 
Made a just battle ere the bodies joined. 

Abdthn. His victories we scarce could keep in 
view. 
Or polish tlijem so fast as he rough-drew. 

AbdaL Fate, after him, below with pain did move, 
And victory could scarce keep pace above : 
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Death did at length so many slain forget, 
And lost the tale, and took them by the great. 

Enter Almanzor, with the Duke 0/ Arcos, 
prisoner. 

Hamet. See, here he comes. 
And leads in triumph him, who did command 
The vanquished army of king Ferdinand. 

Almanz. [7b the Ikike.] Thus far your masters 
arms a fortune find 
Below the swelled ambition of his mind; 
And Alha shuts a misbeliever s reign 
From out the best and goodliest part of Spain. 
Let Ferdinand Calabrian conquests make, 
And from the French contested Milan take ; 
Let him new worlds discover to the old, 
And break up shining mountains, big with gold ; 
Yet he shall find this small domestic foe. 
Still sharp and pointed, to his bosom grow. 

Z>. Arcos. Of small advantages too much you 
boast; / 

You beat the out-guards of my master's host; 
This little lo^s, in our vast body, shows 
So small, that half have never heard the news. 
Fame s out of breath, ere she can fly so fiir, 
To tell them all, that you have e'er made war. 

Almanz, It pleases me your army is so great; 
For now I know there's more to conquer yet. 
By heaven ! Fll see what troops you have behind : 
ril face this storm, that thickens in the wind; 
And, with bent forehead, full against it go, 
Till I have found the last and utmost foe. 

D. Arcos. Believe, you shall not long attend in 
vain : 
To-morrow s dawn shall cover all the plain ; 
Briglit arms shall flash upon you from afar, 
A wood of lances, and a moving war. 
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But I, unhappy, in my bonds, must yet 
Be only pleased to hear of your defeat, 
And with a slave's inglorious ease remain, 
Till conquering Ferdinand has brokie my chain. 

Almanz. Vain man, thy hopes of Ferdinand are 
weak! 
I hold thy chain too fast for him to break. 
But, since thou threaten'st us, I'll set thee" free, 
That I again may fight, and conquer thee. 

D. Arcos. Old as I am, I take thee at thy vroxd^ 
And will to-morit)w thank thee with my sword. 

Almanz. I'll go, ^nd instantly acquaint the king^ 
And sudden orders for thy freedom bring. 
Thou canst not be so pleased at liberty, 
As I shall be to find tliou darest be free. 

[Exeunt Almanzor, Arcos, and the resty ejy 
citing only Abdalla and Zulema. 

AbdaL Of all those Christians who infest thfs 
town, 
This duke of Arcos is of most renown. 

Zul Oft have I heard, that, in your fatlier's reigu, 
His bold adventurers beat the neighbouring plain; 
Then under Ponce Leon s name lie fi^ught. 
And from our triumphs many prizes brought; 
Till in disgrace from Spain at length he wenl^ 
And since continued long in banishment. 

Abdal But, see, your beauteous sister does appear. 

Enter Lyndaraxa. 

Zul By my desire she came to find me here. 
[ZuLEMA and Lyndaraxa whisper; then ZtTJL. 
goes outy and Ly^dah. is going afteri 
AbdaL Why, fairest Lyndaraxa, do you fly 

[Stewing her. 
A prince, who at your feet is proud to die r 

Lyndar. Sir, I should blush to o\Yn so rude a thin^, 

\Stayinil. 
A$ 'tis to shun the brother of my king* 
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Abdal In my hard fortune, I some ease should 
find, 
Did your disdain extend to all mankind. 
But give me leave to grieve, and to complain, 
That' you give others what I beg in vain. 

Lyndar. Take m v esteem, if you on that can live ; 
For, frankly, sir, 'tis all I have to give : 
If from my heart you ask or hope for more, 
I grieve tne place is taken up before. 

AbdaL My rival merits you. — ^ 

To Abdelmelech I will iustice do ; "* 

For he wants worth, who dares not praise a foe. ^i 

Lyndar. That for his virtue, sir, you make defence, 
Shows in vour own a noble confidence. 
But him defending, and excusing me, 
I know not what can your advantage be. 

AbdaL 1 fain would ask, ere I proceed in this. 
If, as by choice, you are by promise his? 

Lyndar. The engagement only in my love does 
lie. 
But that's a knot which you can ne'er untie. 

AbdaL When cities are besieged, and treat to 
yield, 
If there appear relievers from the field, 
TJhe flag of parley may be taken down, 
Till the success of those without is known. 

Lyndar. Though Abdelmelech has not yet possest, 
Yet I have sealed the treaty in my breast. 

Abdal. Your treaty has not tied you to a day; 
Some chance might break it, would you but delay. 
If I can judge the secrets of your heart, 
Ambition in it has the greatest part ; 
And wisdom, then, will shew some difference. 
Betwixt a private person, and a prince. 

Lyndar. Princes are subjects still. — 
Subject and subject can small difference bring : 
The difference is 'twixt subjects and a king. 

VOL. IV. B 
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And since, sir, you are none, your hopes remove ; 
For less than empire I'll not change my Ipve. 

Abdal. Had I a crown, all I should prize in it» 
Should be th^ power to lay it at your feet. 

Lyndar. !Had you that crown, which you but wislv 
ppttiope. 
Then I, perhaps, might stoop, and take it up. - 
But till yqur wishes and ypur hopes agree. 
You shall be still a private man with me. 

Abdal. If I am king, and if my brother die, 

Lyndar. Two iFs scarce make one possibility. 

Abdal. The rule of happiness by reason scan; 
You may be happy with a private man. 

Lyndar. That happiness I may enjoy, 'tis true; 
But then that private man must not be you. 
Where er I love, I'm liappy in my choice; 
If I make you so, y.ou shall pay my price. 

Abdal. Why would you be so gi*eat? • 

Lyndar. Because I've seen, 
This day, what 'tis to hope to be a queen, — 
Heaven^ how you all watched each motion of hct 

eye! 
None could be seen while Almahide was by, 
I'ecause she is to be — her majesty ! — 
Why would I be a queen? Because my face 
Would wear the title with a better grace. ♦ 

If I became it not, yet it would be 
Part of your duty, then, to flatter me. 
These are but half the charms of being great; 
I would be somewhat, that I know not yet :-— 
Yes ! 1 avow the ambition of my soul, 
To be that one to live without controul ! 
And that's another liappiness to me, 
To be so happy as but one can be. . 

Abdal. Madam, — because I would all doubts re^ 
move, — 
Would you, were la king, accept my love? 
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Lyndar. I would accept it ; and, to &hew 'tis true, 
From a*y other man as soon as you. 

Jbdal Your sharp replies make me not love you 
less; 
But make me seek new paths to happiness. — 
What I design, by time will best be seen : 
You may be mine, and yet may be a queen. 
When you are so, your word your love assures. 

Lyndar. Perhaps not love you, — but I will be 
yours. — 

[He offers to take her hand^ and km it. 
Stay, sir, that grace 1 cannot yet allow ; 
Before you set the crown upon my brow. — 
That favour which you seek. 
Or Abdelmelech, or a king, must have; 
When you are so, then you may be my slave. 

[Erit; but looks smiling back on him. 

AbdaL Howe er imperious in her words she were, 
Her parting looks had nothing of severe; 
A glancing smile allured me to command, 
And her soft fingers gently pressed my hand : 
I felt the pleasure glide through every- part; 
Her hand went through me to my very heart. 
For such another pleasure, did he live, 
I could my father of a crown deprive. — 
What did I say J — 
Father! — ^That impious thought has shocked my 

mind : 
How bold our passions are, and yet how blind ! — 
She's gone ; and now, 
Methinks^ there is less glory in a crown : 
My boiling passions settle, and go down. 
Like amber chafed, when she is near, she acts ; 
When farther off, inclines, but not attracts. 
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Enter Zulema. 

Assist me, Zulema, if thou wouldst be 
That friend thou seem'st^ assist me against me. 
Betwixt my love and virtue I am tossed; 
This must be forfeited, or that be lost. 
I could. do much to merit thy applause, — 
Help me to fortify the better cause ; 
My honour is not wholly put to flight, 
But would, if seconded, renew the fight. 

ZuL I met my sister, but I do not see 
What difficulty in your choice can be : 
She told me all; and 'tis so plain a case. 
You need not ask what counsel to embrace. 

AbdaL I stiand reproved, that I did doubt at all; 
My waiting virtue staid but for thy call : 
Tis plain that she, who, for a kingdom, now 
Would sacrifice her love, and break her vow, 
Not out of love, but interest, acts alone, 
And would, even in my arms, lie thinking of a 
throne. 

Zul, Add to the rest, this one reflection more : 
When she is married, and you still adore, 
Thinkthen, — and think whatcomfort it will bring, — 
She had been mine, 
Had I but only dared to be a king! 

AbdaL I hope you only Would my honour try; 
Tm loth to think you virtue s enemy. 

ZuL If, when a crown and mistress are in place. 
Virtue intrudes, with her lean holy face. 
Virtue's then mine, and not I virtue's foe. 
Why does she come where she has nought to do? 
Let her with anchorites, not with lovers, lie ; 
Statesmen and they keep better company. 

AbdaL Reason was given to curb our head-strong 
will. 

Zul. Reason but shews a weak physicians skill j 
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Gives nothing, while the raging fit does last, 
But stays to cure it, when the worst is past. 
Reason's a staff for age, when nature's gone; 
But youth is strong enough to walk alone. 

Abdal. In cursed ambition I no rest should find, 
But must for ever lose my peace of mind. 

ZuL Methinks that peace of mind were bravely 
lost; 
A crown, whatever we give, is worth the cost. 

Abdal. Justice distributes to each man his right; 
But what she gives not, should I take by might? 

ZuL If justice will take all, and nothing give. 
Justice, methinks, is not distributive. 

AbdaL Had fate so pleased, I had been eldest bom. 
And then, without a crime, the crown had worn ! — 

Ztd. Would you so please, fate yet a way would 
find; 
Man makes his fate according to his mind. 
The weak low spirit, fortune makes her slave; 
But she's a drudge, when hectored by the brave : 
If fate weaves common thread, hell change the 

doom, 
And with new purple spread a nobler loom. 

AbdaL No more! — I will usurp the royal seat; 
Thou, who hast made me wicked, make me great. 

ZuL Your way is plain : the death of Tarita 
Does on the king our Zegrys' hatred .draw : 
Though with our enemies in show we close, 
Tis but while we to purpose can be toes.. 
Selin, who heads us, would revenge his son; 
But favour hinders justice to be done. 
Proud Ozmyn with the king his power maintains, 
And, in him, each Abencerrago reigns. 

AbdaL What face of any title can I bring? 

ZuL The right an eldest son has to be king. 
Your father was at first a private man, 
And got your brother ere his reign began : 
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When, by his valour, he the crown hatl won, 
Then you were born a monarch's eldest son. 

Abdal. To sharp-eyed reason this would seem un- 
true; 
But reason I through love's false optics view. 

ZuL Love's mighty power has led me captive too ; 
I am in it unfortunate as you. 

Abdal, Our loves and fortunes shall together go ; 
Thou shalt be happy, when 1 first am so. 

ZuL The Zegrys at old Selin's house are met, 
Where, in close council, for revenge they sit : 
There we our common interest will unite ; 
You their revenge shall own, and they your right. 
One thing I had forgot, which may import : 
I met Almanzor coming back from court, 
But with a discomposed and speedy pace, 
A fiery colour kindling all his face : 
The king his prisoner s freedom has denied, 
And that refusal has provoked his pride. 

Abdal. VVould he were ours ! — 
111 tiy to gild the injustice of his cause, 
And court his \ alour with a vast applause. , 

ZuL The bold are but the instruments o'the wise; ' 
They undertake the dangers we advise : 
And, while our fabric with their pains we raise, 
We take the profit, and pay them with praise. 

[E^reunf. 



ACT III. SCENE L 

Enter Almanzor and Abdalla. 

Almanz, T hat he should dare to do me this dis- 
grace ! — , 
Is fool, or coward, writ upon my face.^ 
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Refuse my prisoner ! — I such means will use, 
He shall not have a prisoner to refuse. 

Abdal. He said, you were not by your promise 
tied; 
That he absolved your word, when he denied. 

Almanz. He break my promise, and absolve my 
vow ! 
Tis more than Mahomet himself can do ! — 
The word, which I have given, shall stand like fate; 
Not like the king s, that weather-cock of state. 
He stands so high, with so unfixed a mind, 
Two factions turn him with each blast of wind : 
But now, he shall not veer ! my word is past ; 
I'll take his heart by the roots, and hold it fast. 

Abdal. You have your vengeance in your hand 
this hour; 
Make me the humble creature of your power : 
The Granadines will gladly me obey ; 
(Tired with so base and impotent a sway) 
And, when I shew my title, you shall see, 
I have a better right to reign than he. 

Almanz. It is sufficient that you make the claim ; 
You wrong, our friendship when your right you 

name. 
When for myself I fight, I weigh the cause ; 
But friendship will admit of no such laws : 
That weighs by the lump ; and, when the cause is 

light, 
Puts kindness in to set the balance right. 
True, I would wish my friend the juster side ; 
But, in the unjust, my kinchiess more is tried : 
And all the opposition I can bring, 
Is, that I fear to make you such a king. 

Abdal. The majesty of kings we should not blame^ 
When royal minds adorn tlie royal name; 
, The vulgar, greatness too mucli idolize. 
But haughty subjects it too nmch despise. 
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Almanz. I only speak of him, 
Whom pomp and greatness sit so loose about, 
That he wants majesty to till them out. 

Abdai Haste, then, and lose no time ! — 
The business must be enterprised this night: 
We must surprise the court in its delight. 

Alvmjiz. For you to will, for me 'tis to obey : 
But I would give a crown in open day ; 
And, when the Spaniards their assault begin, 
At once beat those without, and these within. . 

[Ejnt Almanz. 

Enter Abdelmelech. 

Abdelm. Abdalla, hold I-y-There's somewhat I in- 
tend 
To speak, not as your rival, but your friend. 

AbdaL If as a friend, I am obliged to hear; 
And what a rival says I cannot fear. 

Abddm. Think, brave Abdalla, what it is you do : 
Your quiet, honour, and our friendship too, 
All for a fickle beauty you forego. 
Think, ind turn back, before it be too late. 
Behold in me the example of your fate: 
I am your sea-mark ; and, though wrecked and lost, 
My ruins stand to warn you from the coast. 

AbdaL Your counsels, noble Abdelmelech, move 
]VIy reason to accept them, not my love. 
An, why did heaven leave man so weak defence, 
To trust frail reason with the rule of sense ! 
Tis over-poised and kicked up in the air. 
While sense weighs down the scale, and keeps it 

there ; 
Or, like a captive king, 'tis borne away, 
And forced to countenance its own rebels' sway. 

Abdelm. No, no; our reason was not vainly lent; 
Nor is a slave, but by its own consent : 
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If reason on his subject's triumph wait, 
An easy king deserves no better fate. 

AbdaL You speak too late ; my empire's lost too 
far : 
I cannot fight. 

Abdelm. Then make a flying war; 
Dislodge betimes, before you are beset. 

AbdaL Her tears, her smiles, her every look's a net 
Her voice is like a Syren's of the land ; 
And bloody hearts lie panting in her hand. 

Abdelm. This do you know, and tempt the dan- 
ger still? 

AbdaL Love, like a lethargy, has seized my will. 
I'm not mj^self, since from her sight I went; 
I lean my trunk that way, and there stand bent. 
As one, who, in some frightful dream, would shun 
His pressing foe, labours in vain to run; 
And his own slowness, in his sleep, bemoans, 
With thick short sighs, weak cries, and tender 

groans, 
Sol 

Abdelm. Some friend, in charity, should shake, 
And rouse, jind call you loudly till you wake. 
Too M'ell I know her blandishments to gain, 
Usurper-like, till settled in her reign ; 
Then proudly she insults, and gives you cares, 
And jealousies, short hopes, and long despairs. 
To this hard yoke you nmst hereafter bow, 
Howe er she shines all golden to you now. 

AbdaL Like him, who on the ice 
Slides swiftly on, and sees the water near. 
Yet cannot stop himself in his career, 
So am I carrieq. This enchanted place, 
Like Circe's isle, is peopled with a race 
Of dogs and swine ; yet, though their fete I know, 
I look with pleasure, and am turning too. 

[Lyndaraxa passes oxer the Stage. 
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Abdelm. Ply, fly, before the allurements of her 
face, 
Ere she return with some resistless grace, " 
And with new magic cover all the place. 

AbdaL I cannot, will not, — nay, I would not fly : 
I'll love, be blind, be cozened till I die ; 
And you, who bid me wiser counsel take, 
I'll hate, and, if I can, I'll kill you for her sake. 

Abdelm. Even I, that counselled you, that choice 
approve : 
ni hate you blindly, and her blindly love. 
Prudence, that stemmed the stream, is out of breath; 
And to go down it is the easier death. 

Lyndaraxa re-entersy and smiles on Abdalla. 

[Exit Abdalla. 

Abdelm. Tliat smile on Prince Abdalla seems to 
say, 
You are not in your kiUing mood to day : 
Men brand, indeed, your sex with cruelty, 
But you are too good to see poor lovers die. 
This god-like pity in you I extol ; 
And more, because, like heaven s, 'tis general. 

Lyndar. My smile implies not that I grant his 
suit : 
Twas but a bare return of his salute. 

Abdelm. It said, you were engaged, and I in place j 
But, to please both, you would divide the grace. 

Lyndur. You've cause to be contented with your 
pait, 
When he has but the look, and you the heart. 

Abdelm. In giving but that look, you give what's 
mine : 
I'll not one corner of a glance resign. 
All's mine ; and I am covetous of my store : 
I have not love enough, 111 tax you more. 
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Lyndar, I gave not love ; 'twas but civility : 
He is a prince ; that's due to his degree. 
Abddm. That prince you smiled on is my rival 
still, 
And should, if me you loved, be treated ill. 

Lyndar. I know not how to show so rude a spite. 
Abdelm. That is, you know not how to love 
aright ; 
Or, if you did, you would more difference sec 
Betwixt our souls, than 'twixt our quality. 
Mark, if his birth makes any difference, 
If to his words it adds one grain of sense. 
That duty, which his birth can make his due, 
I'll pay, but it shall not be paid by you : 
For, if a prince courts her whom I adore, 
He is my rival, and a prince no more. 

Lyndar. And when did I my power so far resign. 
That you should regulate each look of mine? 
Abdelm. Then, when you gave your love, you 

gave that power. 
Lyndar. Twas during pleasure, 'tis revoked this 
hour. 
Now, call me false, and rail on womankind, — 
Tis all the remedy you're like to find. 

Abdelm. Yes, there's one more ; 
ni hate you, and this visit is my last. 

Lyndar. Do't, if you can ; you know I hold you 
fast: 
Yet, for your quiet, would you could resign 
Your love, as easily as I do mine. 
Abdelm. Furies and hell, how unconcerned she 
speaks ! 
With what indifference all her vows she breaks ! 
Curse on me, but she smiles ! 
Lyndar. That smile's a part of love, and alls your 
due: 
I take it fron^the prince, and give it you. 
2 
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Abdelm. Just heaven, must mv poor heart your 
May-game prove, 
To b^ndy, and make children's play in love? 

[Half crying. 
Ah ! how have I this cruelty deserved? 
I, who so truly and so long have serv^ed ! 
And left so easily ! oh cruel maid ! 
So easily ! it was too unkindly said. 
That heart, which could so easily remove, 
Was never fixed, nor rooted deep in love. ' 

Lyndar. You lodged it so uneasy in your breast, 
I thought you had been weary of the guest. 
First, I was treated like a stranger there ; 
But, when a household friend I did appear, 
You thought, it seems, I could not live elsewhere. 
Then, by degrees, your feigned respect withdrew; 
You marked my actions, and my guardian grew. 
But I am not concerned your acts to blame : 
My heart to yours but upon Hking came; 
And, like a bird, whom prying boys molest, 
Stays not to breed, where she had built her nest. 

Abddm. I have done ill, 
And dare not ask you to be less displeased ; 
Be but more angry, and my pain is eased. 

Lyndar. If I should be so kind a fool, to take 
This little satisfaction which you make, 
I know you would presume some other time 
Upon my goodness, and repeat your crime. ^ 

Abdelm. Oh never, never, upon no pretence ; 
My life's too short to expiate this offence. 

Lyndar. No, now I think on't, 'tis in vain to 
try; 
Tis in your nature, and past remedy. 
You 11 still discjuiet my too loving heart : 
J^ow we are friends 'tis best for both to part. 

[He takes her hand. 
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Abdelm. By this — Will you not give me leave to 

swear? *. 
Lyndar. You would be perjured if you should, I 
fear: 
And, when I talk with Prince Abdalla next, 
I with your fond suspicions shall be vext. 

Abddm. I cannot say I'll conquer jealousy, 
But, if you'll freely pardon me, I'll try. 

Lyndar. And, till 50U that submissive servant 
prove, 
I never can conclude you truly love. 

To themy the King, Almahide, Abenamar, Espe* 
RANZA, Guards^ Attendants: 

Boab. Approach, my Almahide, my charming 
fair. 
Blessing of peace, and recompence of war. 
This night is yours ; and may your life still be 
The same in joy, though not solemnity. 



THE ZAMBRA DANCE. 

SONG. 

L 

Beneath a myrtle shade, 
yFhich love for none but happy laoers made, 
f slept ; and straight my love before me brought 
Phyllisy the object of nn/ waking thought. 
Undressed she came myjlames to meet^ 
While love strewed fimers beneath her feet ; 
Fbnvers which, so pressed by her, became more sweet, 

11. 

From, the bright visioris head 
A careless veil of lawn was loosely spread: 
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Trcm her white temples fell her shaded haif', 

Like cloudy sunshiney not too brawn nor fair ; 

Her hands J her lips, did love inspire; 

Her every grace my heart didjire^ 

But most her eyesy which latiguished mth desire. 

III. 

jth, charming fairy said /, 
Haw kmg can you my bliss and yours deny? 
By nature and by love, this lonely shade 
JVasjor r^cenge (^suffering lovers made. 
Silence and shades with love agree; 
Both shelter you andjavour me: 
You cannot blushy because I cannot see. 

IV. 

Noy let me die, she said, , 
Rather than lose the spotless name of maid! — 
Faintly, meth&ughty she speke;for aU thewkik 
She bid me not believe her, with a smile. 
Then die, said I: She still denied; 
And is it thus, thus, thus, she criedy 
You use a harmless maid? — and so she died! 

V. 

Iwakedy and straight IknetVy 
I loved so welly it made my dre^m prove true: 
Fancy, the kinder mistress ^ the tzt:o, 
Fancy had done what Phylhs would not do ! 
Ahy cruel nymph, cease your disdain, 
While I can dream you scorn in vain, — 
Asleep or waking you must ease my pain. 

[After the dance, a tumultuous noise of drums 
and trumpets. 
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lb them Ozmyn ; his sword drawn. 

CtzttL Ann, quickly arm; yet all, I fear, too late; 
Tine enemy's already at the gate. 

Boab. The C hi istiaus are dislodged ; what foe is 

near? 
Ozm. The Zegrys are in ^rms, and almost here: 
The streets with tqrches shine, with shoutings ring, 
And Prince Abdalla is proclaimed the king. 
What man could do, I have already done, 
But bold Almanzor fiercely leads them on. 

A ben. The Alhambra yet iss safe in my command; 

[7b the King. 
Retreat you thither, while their shock we stand. 

Boab. I cannot meanly for my life provide; 
ril either perish in t, or stem this tide. 
To guard the palace, Ozmyn, be your care : 
If they o ercome, no sword will hurt the fain 
Ozm. ni either die, or III make good the plae*. 
Abdebn. And I with these will bold AJmansvor 
face. 

[Ed-eunt all but the Ladies. An alarum within. 
Almah. What dismal planet did my triumphs 
light! 
Discord the day, and death does rule the night : 
The noise my soul does through ray senses wound. 
Lyndar. Methinks it is a noble, sprightly sound. 
The trumpet's clangor, and the clash of arms ! 
This noise may chill your bkx)d, but mine it warms. 
[Shouting and clashing of swords within. 
We have already passed the Rubicon ; 
The dice are mine ; riow, fortune, for a throne ! 

[A shout within^ and clashing of swords qfat 

The sound goes farther off, and faintly dies ; 
Curse of this going back, these ebbing cries ! 
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Ye winds, waft hither sounds more strong and 
quick ; ^ 

Beat faster, drums, and mingle deaths more thick. 
I'll to the turrets of the palace go, 
And add new fire to those that fight below : 
Thence, hero-Hke, with torches by my side, 
(Far be the omen, though) mv love will guide. 
No ; like his better fortune 1 11 appear. 
With open arms^ loose veil, and flowing hair, 
/ Just flymg forward from my rolling sphere : 
My smiles shall make Abdalla more tnan man ; 
Let him look up, and perish if he can. [EsiL 

An alarum nearer : Then Enter Alua^zok and 
Selin, at the head of the Zegn/s; Ozmyn 
Prisoner. 

Almanz. We have not fought enough; they fly 
too soon ; 
And I am grieved the noble sport is done. 
This only man, of all whom chance did bring 

[Pointing to Ozmtn. 
To meet my arms, was worth the conquering. 
His brave resistance did my fortune grace ; 
So slow, so threatning forward he gave place. 
His chains be easy, and his usage fair. 
Selin. I beg you would commit him to my care. 
Almanz. Next, the brave Spaniard free without 
delay; 
And with a convoy send him safe away. 

[Exit a Guard. 

To them Hamet and others. 

Hamet. The king by me salutes you ; and, to show 
That to your valour he his crown does owe, 
Would from your mouth I should the word receive. 
And that to these you would your orders give. 

1 
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Almanz. He much o er-mtes the little I have done. 
• [Almanzor goes to the door^ and there seems 

to give out orders, by sending people several 
ways. 
Selin to Ozmyn. Now, to revenge the murder of 
my son, 
To morrow for thy certain death prepare ; 
This night I only leave thee to despair. 

Ozmyn. Thy idle menaces I do not fear : 
My business was to die or conquer here. 
Sister, for you I grieve I could no more : 
My present state betrays my want of power; 
But, when true courage is of force bereft. 
Patience, the only fortitude, is left. 

\Exit with Selin. 
Almah. Ah, Esperanza, what for me remains 
But death, or, worse than death, inglorious chains ! 
Esper, Madam, you must not to despair give place; 
Heaven never meant misfortune to that iaee. 
Suppose there were no justice in your cause, 
Beauty's a bribe that gives her judges laws. 
That you are brought to this deplored estate, 
Is but the ingenious flattery of your fate; 
Fate fears her succour, like an alms, to giv^; 
And would you, God-like, from yourself should live. 

Almah. Mark but how terribly his eyes appear! 
And yet there's something roughly noble there, 
Which, in unfashioned nature, looks divine. 
And, like a gem, does in the quarry shine. 

[Almanzor returns; she Jails at his feet, be- 
ing veiled. 
Almah. Turn, mighty conqueror, turn your face 
this way, 
Do not refuse to hear the wretched pray ! 
Almanz. What business can this woman have 

. with me? 
Almah. That of the afflicted to the Deity. 

VOL, IVt E 
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So may your arms success in battle find ; 

So may the mistress of your vows be kind, • 

If you have any; or, if you have none, 

So may your liberty be still your own ! 

Almanz. Yes, I will turn my fcice, but not my 
mind: 
You bane and soft destruction of mankind, 
What would you have with me? 

Almah. I beg the grace [UrrceiUng. 

You would lay by those terrors of your face. 
Till calmness to your eyes you first restore, 
I am afraid, and I can beg no more. 

Ahnanz. [Lookinglv fixedly on Aer.] Well; my 
fierce visage shall not murder you. 
Speak quickly, woman ; I have much to do. 

Almah. Where should I find the heart to speak 
one word? 
Your voice, sir, is as killing as your sword. 
As you have lefl the lightning of vour eye. 
So would you please to lay your thunder by. 

Almanz. I'm pleased and pained, since first her 
eyes I saw. 
As I were stung with some tarantula. 
Arms, and the dusty field, I less admire^ 
And soflen strangely in some new desire; 
Honour bums in me not so fiercely bright, 
But pale as fires when mastered by the light: 
Even while I speak and look, I change yet more. 
And now am nothing that I was before. 
Tm numbed, and fixed, and scarce my eye-balls 

move: 
I fear it is the lethargy of love! 
Tis he; I feel him now in every part : 
Like a nelw lord he vaunts about my heart; 
Survqrs, in state, each comer of my breast, 
While poor fierce I, that was, am dispossesseci 
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Fm bound ; but I will rouse my rage again ; 
•And, though no hope of liberty remain, 
m fright my keeper when I shake my chain. 
You are [Angrily. 

Almah. I know I am your captive, sir. 

Almanz. You are — You shall — And I can scarce 
forbear 

Almah. Alas! 

Almanz. Tis all in vain ; it will not do : {Aside, 
I cannot now a seeming anger show : 
My tongue against my heart no aid affords ; 
For love still rises up, and choaks my words. 

Almah. In half this time a tempest would be still. 

Almanz. Tis you have raised tnat tempest in my 
will. 
I wonnot love you ; give me back my heart ; 
But give it, as you had it, fierce and brave. 
It was not made to be a woman's slave, 
But, lion-like, has been in desarts bred, 
And, used to range, will ne'er be tamely led. 
Restore its freedom to my fettered will, 
And then I shall have power to use you ill. 

Almah. My sad condition may your pity move; 

But look not on me with the eyes of love : 

I must be brief, though I have much to say. 

Almanz. No, speak ; for I can hear you now all 
day. 
Her sueing sooths me with a secret pride : [Softly. 
A suppliant beauty cannot be denied : [Aside. 

Even while I frown, her charms the fiirrows seize; 
And 1 m corrupted with the power to please. 

Almah. Though in your worth no cause of ftBX I 
see, 
I fear the insolence of victory ; 
As you are noble, sir, protect me then 
From the rude outrage of insulting men. 
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J Almanz. Who dares touch her I love? Im all 

o'er love : 
Nay, I am love ; love shot, and shot so fast, 
He shot himself into my breast at last. 

Almah. You see before you her, who should be 
queen, 
Since she is promised to Boabdelin. 

Almanz. ktt you beloved by liim? O wretched 
fate, 
First that I love at all; then, loved too late! 
Yet, I must love ! 

Almak. Alas, it is in vain ; 
Fate for each other did not us ordain. 
The chances of this day too clearly show 
That heaven took care that it should not be so. 

Almanz. Would heaven had quite forgot me this 
one day ! 

But fete's yet hot 

111 make it take a bent another way. 

[JTe walks swiftly and discomposedly, studying. 
I bring a claim which does his right remove ; 
You're his by promise, but you're mine by love. 
Tis all but ceremony which is past ; 
The knot's to tie which is to make you fast. 
Fate gave not to Boabdelin that power; 
He wooed you but as my ambassador. 

Almah. Our souls are tied by holy vows above.' 

Almanz. He signed but his : but I will seal my 
love. 
I love you better, with more zeal than he. 

Almah. This day 
I gave my faith to him, he his to me, 

Almanz. Good heaven, thy book of fete before 
me lay. 
But to tear out the journal of this day : 
Or, if tlie order of the world below ^ 
Will not the gap of one whole day allow^ 
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Give me that minute when she made her vow ! 
That minute, ev n the happy from their bliss might 

give; 
And those, who live in grief, a shorter time would 

live. 
So small a link, if broke, the eternal chain 
Would, like divided waters, join again. — 
It wonnot be; the fugitive is gone, 
Prest by the crowd of following minutes on : 
That precious moment's out of nature fled, 
And in the heap of common rubbish laid. 
Of things that once have been, and are decayed. 
Almah. Your passion, like a fright, suspends my 

pain ; 
It meets, o'erpowers, and beats mine back again : 
But as, when tides against the current flow. 
The native stream runs its own course below, 
So, though your griefs possess the upper part, 
My own have deeper channels in my heart. 
Almanz. Forgive that fury which my soul does 

move; 
TTis the essay of an untaught first love : 
Yet rude, unfeshioned truth it does express; 
Tis love just peeping in a hasty dress. 
Retire, iair creature, to your needful rest; 
There's something noble labouring in my breast : 
This raging fire, which through the mass does move, 
Shall purge my dross, and shall refine my love. 

[Exeunt Almahide and Lspebanza. 
She goes, and 1 like my own ghost appear; 
It is not living when she is not here. 

To him Abdalla as Kingy attended. 

Abdal My first acknowledgments to heaven arc. 
due; 
My next, Almanzor, let mc pay to you, 
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Almanz. A poor surprise, and on a naked foe. 
Whatever you confess, is all you owe; 
And I no merit own, or understand 
That fortune did you justice by my hand : 
Yet, if you will that little service pay 
With a great favour, I can shew tne way. 

AbdaL I have a favour to demand of you; 
That is, to take' the thing for which you sue. 

Almanz. Then, briefly, thus : when I the Albay- 
zyn won, 
I found the beauteous Almahide alone, 
Whose sad condition did my pity move ; 
And that compajssion did produce my love. 

AbdaL This needs no suit ; in justice, I declare^ 
She is your captive by the right of war. 

Almanz. She is no captive then ; I set her free; 
And, rather than I will tier jailor be, 
I'll nobly lose her in her liberty. 

AbdaL Your generosity I much approve; 
But your excess of that shows want of love. 

Almanz. No, 'tis the excess of love which mounts 
so high, 
That, seen far off, it lessens to the eye. 
Had I not loved her, and had set her free. 
That, sir, had been my generosity; 
But 'tis exalted passion, when I show 
I dare be wretched, not to make her so : 
And, while another passion fills her breast, 
I'll be all wretched rather than half blest. 

AbdaL May your heroic act so pros[>erous be, 
Tliat Almahide may sigh you set tier free. 

Enter Zulema. 

ZuL Of five tall towers which fortify this town^ 
All but the Alhambra your dominion own : 
Now, therefore, boldly I confess a flame, 
Which is excused in Almahide's name. 
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If you the merit of this ni^t regard. 
In her possession I have my reward. 

Aimanz. She your reward ! why, she's a gift so 
great, 
That I myself have not deserved her yet ; 
And therefore, though I won her with my sword, 
I have, with awe, my sacrilege restored. 

Zul. What you deserve • 

I'll not dispute, because I dg not know ; 
This only I will say, she shall not ga 

Almanz. Thou, single, art not worth my answer- 
ing: 
But take what friends, what armies thou canst 

bring ; 
What worlds ; and, wlien you are united all. 
Then will I thunder in your ears, — She shall. 

Zul. I'll not one tittle of my right resign. — 
Sir, your implicit promise made her mine; 
When I, in general terms, my love did show, 
You swore our fortunes should together go. 

Abdal. The merits of the cause 111 not decide, 
But, like my love, I would my gift divide. 
Your equal titles then no longer plead; 
But one of you, for love of me, recede. 

Almanz. I have receded to the utmost line. 
When, by my free consent, she is not mine : 
Then let him equally recede with me, 
And both of us will join to set her fiee. 

ZiU. If you will free your part of her, you may; 
But, sir, I love not your romantic way. 
Dream on, enjoy her soul, and set that free; 
I'm pleased her person should be left for me. 

Almanz. Thou shalt not wish her thine; tho^ 
shalt not dare 
To be so impudent, as to despair 

ZtU. The Zegr}'s, sir, are all concerned to see 
How much their merit you neglect in me. 
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Hamet. Your slighting Zulema, this very hour 
. Will take ten thousand subjects from your power. 

Almanz.* What are ten thousand subjects such as 
they? 
If I am scorned I'll take myself away. 

AbdaL Since both cannot possess what both pur- 
sue, 
I grieve, my friend, the chance should lall on 

you; 
But when you hear what reason I can urge 

Almanz. None, none that your ingratitude can 
jpurgc. 
Reason s a trick, when it no grant affords ; 
It' stamps the face of majesty on words. 

AbdaL Your boldness to your services I give : 
Now take it, as your full reward, — to live. 

Abymnz. To live ! 
If froQi thy hands alone my death can be, 
I am immortal, and a god to thee. 
If I would kill thee now, thy fate's so low, 
That I must stoop ere I can give the blow : 
But mine is fixed so far above thy crown, 
That all thy men. 

Piled on thy back, can never pull it down: 
Butj at my ease, thy destiny I send, 
By ceasing from this hour to be thy friend. 
Like heaven, I need but only to stand still, 
And, not concurring to thy life, I kill. 
Thou canst no title to my duty bring; 
I'm not thy subject, and my soufs thy king. 
Farewell. When 1 am gone. 
There's not a star of thine dare stay with thee : 
V\\ whistle thy tame fortune after me; 
And whirl fate with me wheresoe er I fly, 
As winds drive storms before them in the sky. 

[Exit. 
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Zul. Let not this insolent unpunished go ; 
Give your commands ; your justice is too slow. 

[ZuLEMA, Hamet, and others are ^oing af- 
ter him. 
Abdjl Stay, and what part he pleases let him 
take: 
I know my throne's too strong for him to shake. 
But my fair mistress I too long forget; 
The crown I promised is not .offered yet. 
Without her presence all my joys are vain, 
Empire a curse, and Ufe itselt a pain. [Ex^eunt. 



ACT IV. SCENE 1/ 

Enter Boabdelin, Abenamar, and Guards. 

Boab. Advise, or aid, but do not pity me : 
No monarch bom can fall to that degree. 
Pity descends from kings to all below; 
But can, no more than fountains, upward flow. 
Witness, just heaven, my greatest grief has been, 
I could not make your Almahide a queen. 

Aben. I have too long the effects of fortune 
known. 
Either to trust her smiles, or fear her frown. 
Since in their first attempt you were not slain, 
Your safety bodes you yet a second reign. 
The people like a headlong torrent go. 
And ev'ry dam they break, or overflow; 
But> unopposed, they either lose their force, 
Or wind, m volumes, to their former course. 

Boob. In walls we meanly must our hopes in- 
close, 
To wait our friends, and weary out our foes : 
While Almahide 
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To lawless rebels is exposed a prey, 
And forced the lustful victor to obey. 

Aben. One of my blood, in rules of virtue bred! 
Think better of her, and believe she's dead. 

Enter Almanzor. 

Boob. We are betrayed, the enemy is here ; 
We have no farther room to hope or fear. 

Almanz. It is indeed Almanzor whom you see. 
But he no longer is your enemy. 
You were un^ratefiil, but your foes were more; 
What your injustice lost you, theirs restore. 
Make profit of my vengeance while you may, 
My two-edged sword can cut the othier way. — 
I am your fortune, but am swift like her. 
And turn my hairy front if you defer: 
That hour, when you deliberate, is too late ; 
I point you the white moment of your fete.- 

Aben. Believe him sent as prince Abdalla's spy ; 
He would betray us* to the enemy, 

Almanz. Were I, like thee, m cheats of state 
grown cdd, 
(Those public markets, where, for foreign gold. 
The poorest prince is to the richest sold) 
Then thou mightst think me fit for that low part; 
But I am yet to learn the statesman's art. 
My kindness and my hate unmasked I wear; 
For friends to trust, and enemies to fear. 
My heart's so plain, IV v"^^'^^ 

That men on every passing timnq^ may look. 
Like fishes gliding in a crystal brook; 
When troubled most, it does the bottom shew, 
Tis weedless all above, and rockless all below. 

Aben. Ere he be trusted, let him then be tried; 
He may be false, who once has changed his side. 
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Abnanz. In that you more accuse yourselves thaa 
me; 
None who are injured can inconstant be. 
You were inconstant, you, who did the wrong j 
To do me justice does to me belong. 
Great souls by kindness only can be tied; 
Injured again, again I'll leave your side. 
Honour is what myself, and friends, 1 owe ; 
And none can lose it who forsake a foe. 
Since, then, your foes now happen to be mine, 
Though not in friendship, well in interest join: 
So while my loved revenge is full and high, 
111 give you back your kingdom bv the by. 

Boab. That I so long delayed what yoii desire, 

[Embracing him* 
Was, not to doubt your worth, but to admire. ^ 

Abnanz. This counsellor an old man's caution 
shows. 
Who fears that little; he has left, to lose: 
Age sets a fortune ; while youth boldly throws. 
But let us first your drooping soldiers cheer; 
Then seek out danger, ere it dare appear: 
This hour I fix your crown upon your brow; 
Next hour fete gives it, but 1 give it now. 

SCENE IL 

Enter Lyndaraxa. 

Lyndar. O, could I read the dark decrees of fate, 
.That I might once know whom to love, or hate ! 
For I myself scarce my own thoughts can guess, 
So much I find them varied by success. 
As in some weather-glass, my love 1 hold ; 
Which falls or rises with the heat or cold. — 
I will be constant yet, if fortune can ; 
I love the king, — let her but name the man. 
3 
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£nter Halyma. 

Hal. Madam, a gentleman, tp me unknown, 
Desires that he may speak with you alone. 
Lyndar. Some message from the king. — Let him 
appear. 

F^ntcr Abdelmelech ; *who throws off his dis- 
guise. — She starts. 

Abdelm. I see you are amazed that I am here : 
But let at once your fear and wonder end. 
In the usurper s guards I found a friend, 
Who led me safe to you in this dis^ise. 

Lyndar. Your danger brings this trouble in my 
eyes. — 
But what affair this Venturous visit drew? 

Abdelm. The greatest in the world, — the seeing 
you. 

Lyndar. The courage of your love I so admire, 
That, to preserve you, you shall straight retire. 

\She leads him to the door. 
Go, dear! each minute does new dangers bring; 
You will be taken; I expect the king. 

Abdelm. The king ! — the poor usurper of an hour: 
His empire's but a dream of kingly power. — 
I warn you, as a lover and a friend, 
To leave him, ere his short dominion end : 
The soldier I suborned will wait at night. 
And shall alone be conscious of your flight. 

Lyndar. I thank you, that you so much care be- 
stow; 
But, if his reign be short, I need not go. 
For why should I expose my life, and yours, 
For what, you say, a little time assures? 

Abdelm. My danger in the attempt is very small ; 
And^ if he loves you, yours is none at all. 
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But, though his ruin be as sure as fate, 
Your proof of love to me would come too late. 
This trial I in kindness would allow; 
Tis easy; if you love me, show it now. 

Lyndar. It is because I love you, I refuse; 
For all the world my conduct would accuse. 
If I should go with him I love away ; 
And, therefore, in strict virtue, I will stay. 

Abdelm. You would in vain dissemble love to mc; 
Through that thin veil your artifice I see. 
You would expect the event, and then declare ; 
But do not, do not drive me to despair : 
For, if you now refuse with me to fly. 
Rather than love you after this, I'll die ; 
And, therefore, weigh it well before you speak; 
My king is safe, his force within not weak. 

Lyndar. The counsel, you have given me, may be 
wise ; 
But, since the affair is great, I will advise. 

Abdelm. Then that delay I for denial take. 

{Is going. 

Lyndar. Stay ; you too swift an exposition make. 
If I should go, since Zulema will stay, 
I should my brother to the king betray. 

Abdelm. There is no fear; but, if there were, I 
see 
You value still your brother more than me. — 
Farewell! some ease I in your falsehood find; 
It lets a beam /in, that will clear my mind : 
My former weakness I with shame confess, 
And, when I see you next, shall love you less. 

[Is going again. 

Lyndar. Your faithless dealings you may blush to 
tell : [Weeping. 

This is a uiaid s reward, who loves too well. — 

[He looks back. 
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Remember that I drew my latest breath, 
In charging your unkindness with my death. 
Abdelm. [coming back;] Have I not answered aQ 
you can invent, 
Even the least shadow of an argument? 
Lyniar. You want not cunning what you please 
to prove, 
But my poor heart knows only how to love ; 
And, finding this, you tyrannize the more : 
TTis plain, some other mistress you adore ; 
And now, with studied tricks of subtlety. 
You come prepared to lay the fault on me. 

[fVringin^ her hands* 
But, oh, that I should love so false a man ! 
Abdelm. Hear me, and then disprove it, if you 

can. 
Lyndar. I'll hear no more; your breach of faith 
is plain : 
You would with wit your want of love maintain. 
But, by my own experience, I can tell, 
They, who love truly, cannot argue well. — 
Go, faithless man ! 

Leave me alone to mourn my misery; 
I cannot cease to love you, but I'll die. 

[Leans her head on his arm. 
Abdelm. What man but I so long immoved could 
hear [fFeeping. 

Such tender passion, and refuse a tewl — 
But do not talk of dying any more, 
Unless you mean that I should die before. 
Lyndar. I fear your feigned repentance comes 
too late ; 
I die, to see you. still thus obstinate : 
But yet, in death my truth of love to show, 
Lead me ; if I have strength enough, lH go. 
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Abdelm. By heaven, you shall not go ! I will not 
be 
Overcome in love or generosity. 
AU I desire, to end Uie unhidky strife. 
Is but a vow, that you will be my wife. 

Imdar. To tie me to you by a vow is hard \ 
It shows, my love you as no tie regard. — 
Name any thing but that, and Fll agree. 
Abdelm. Swear, then, you never will my rival's 

be. 
Lyndar. Nay, prythee, this is harder than be- 
fore. — 
Name any thing, good dear, but that thing more. 
Abdelm. Now I too late perceive I am undone; 
Living and seeing, to my death I run. 
I know you false, yet in your snares I fall ; 
You grant me nowing, and I grant you all. 
Lyndar. I would grant allj but I must curb my 
will, 
Because I love to keep you jealous still. 
In your sus}Hcion I your passion find;^ 
But I will take a time to cure your mmd. 

Halyma. O, madam, the new king is drawing 

near! 
Lyndar. Haste quickly hence, lest he shoidd find 

you here! 
Abdelm. How much more wretched than I came, 
Igo! 
I more my weakness and your falsehood know; 
And now must leave you with my greatest foe ! 

[Krit AbdI:lm. 
Lyndar. Go ! — How I love thee heaven can only 
teU: 
And yet I love thee, for a subject^ well. — 
Yet, whatsoever dianns a crown can bring, 
A subject's greater than a little king. 
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I Will attend till time this throne secure ; 
And, when I climb, my footing shall be silre. — 

[Music without. 
Music ! and, I believe, addressed to me. 



SONG. 

I. 

JVhereoer I am^ and whatever I doy 

My PhyUks is still in my mind; 
When angry ^ I mean not to Phyllis to go^ 

Myjeet, of themselvesj the way find: 
Unknown to myself I am just at her door, 
Andy xvhat I would rail, lean bring out no more, 

Than, Phyllis too J air and unkind! 

II. 

When Phyllis I see, my heart bounds in my breast. 
And the love I would stifle is shaum; 

But asle^, or awake, lam neoer at rest, 
Whmfrom my eyes Phyllis is gone. 

Sometimes a sad dream does delude my sad mind; 

But, alasf when I wake, and no Phyllis Ifindj 
Haw I sigh to myself all alone I 

III. 

Should a king be my rival in her I adore, 
He should, offer his treasure in vain: 

O, let me ahne to be happy and poor. 
And give me my PhylUs again ! 

Let Phyllis be mine, and but ever be kind, . 

I could to a depart with her be confined. 
And enm/ no monarch his reign. 



o. 
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9 IV. 

Alas! I discover too much of my fow, 
And she too rc^ll knatcs her awn power! 

She makes me each day a new martyrdom proDe^ 
And makes me grow jealous each hour: 

But let her each minute torment my poor mind, 

I had rather hoe Phyllis^ both fake and unkind^ 
Than ever befreedfrbm her power. 

Enter Abdalla, mVA guards. 

Abdal. Now, madaniy at your feet a king you see; 
Or, rather, if you ple^e, a sceptercd slave : 
Tis just you should possess the power you gave. 
Had love not made me yours, I yet had been 
But the first subject to Boabdelin. 
Thus heaven declares the crown I bring your due; 
And had forgot my title, but for you. 

Lyndar. Heaven to your merits will, I hope, be 
kind ; 
But, sir, it has not yet declared its mind. 
Tis true, it holds the crown above your head; 
But does not fix it 'till your brother s dead. 

AbdaL All, but the Alhambra, is within my power j 
And that my forces go to take this hour. 

Lyndar. When, with its keys, your brother's head 
you bring, 
1 shall believe you are indeed a king, 

Abdal. But since the events of aU things doubt- 
ful are. 
And, of events, most doubtful those of war; 
I beg to know before, if fortune frown. 
Must I then lose your favour with my crown? 

Lyndar. You'll soon return ^ concjueror again ^ 
And, therefore, sir, your question is m vain. - - 

VOL. IV. » 
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AbdaL I think to certain victory I move ; 
But you may more assure it, by your love. 
That grant will make my aims invincible. 

Lyndar. My prayers and wishes your success 
foretell — 
Go then, and fight^ and think you fight for me; 
I wait but to reward your victory. 

AbdaL But if I lose it, must I lose you too? 

Lyndar. You are too curious, if you more would 
know. 
I know not what my future thoughts will be : 
Poor women's thoughts are all extempore. 
Wise men, indeed, 

Beforehand a long chain of thoughts produce; 
But ours are only for our present use. 

AbdaL Those thoughts, you will not know, toa 
well declare. 
You mean to wait the final doom of war. 

Lyndar. I find you come to quarrel with me nowi 
Would you know more of me than I allow ? 
, Whence are you grown that great divinity, 
^■' That with such ease into my thoughts can pry? 
Indulgence does not with some tempera suit; 
I see I must become more absolute. 
. AbdaL I must submit, 
On what hard terms soe er my peace be bought 

Lyndarj, Submit! — ^you speak as you were not iit 
fault — 
Tis evident the injury is mine ; 
For why should you my secret thoughts divine? 

AbdaL Yet if we might be judged by reasonV 
laws 

Lyndar. Then you wouid have your reason judge 

' my cause ! — 
Either confess your fault, or hold your tongue; 
For I am sure I'm never in the wrong. 
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Abdal Then I acknowledge it. 
Lyndar. Then I forgive. 
AbdaL Under how hard a law poor lovers live ! 
Who, like the vanquished, must their right release^ 
And with the loss of reason buy their peace. — 

[Aside. 
Madam, to show that you my power command, 
I put my life and safety in your hand : — 
Dispose of the Albayzyn as you please, 
To your fair hands I here resign the keys. 

Lyndar. I take your gift, because your love it 
shows, 
And faithful Selin for alcade chuse. 

AbdaL Selin, from her alone your orders take. — 
This one request, yet, madam, let me make. 
That, from those turrets, you the assault will see; 
And crown, once more, my arms with victory. 

{Exeunt^ leading her out. 
[Selin remains with Gazul flwrf Keduan, 
his sej^ants. 
Selin. Gazul, go tell my daughter that I wait — 
You, Reduan, bring the prisoner to his fate. 

[Ea:eunt Gaz. and Red. 
Ere of my charge I will possession take, 
A bloody sacrifice I mean to make : 
The manes of my son shall smile this day. 
While 1, in blood, my vows of vel>geance pay. 

Enter at one door Benzayda, zvith Gazul; at the 
other^ OzMYN boundy with Reduan. 

Selin. I sent, Benzayda, to glad your eyes : 
These rites we owe your brother's obsequies. — 
You two [To Gaz. and Red.] the cursed Abencer- 

rago bind : 
You need no more to instruct you in my mind. 

[They bind him to a comer of the stage. 
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£en;2:. In what sad object am I called to share? 
Tell me, what is it, sir, vou here prepare? 

Selin. Tis what your dying brother did bequeath ; 
A scene of vengeance, and a pomp of death! 

Benz. The horrid spectacle my soul does fright: 
I want the heart to see the dismal sight. 

Setin. You are my principal invited guest, 
Whose eyes I would not only feed, but feast: 
You are to smile at his last groaning breath, 
And laugh to see his eye-balls roll in death; 
To judge the lingering soul's convulsive strife, 
When thick short breath catches at parting life, 

Benz. And of what marble do you think me 
made? 

SeUn. What! can you be of just revenge afraid? 

Benz. He killed my brother in his own defence. 
Pitv his youth, and spare his innocence. 

Selin, Art thou so soon to pardon murder won? 
Can he be innocent, who killed my son? 
Abenamar shall mourn as well as 1 ; 
His Ozrayn, for my Tarifa, shall die. 
But since thou plead st so boldly, I will see 
That justice, thou would*st hinder, done by thee. 
Here, [Gives her his sward.] take liie sword, and do 

a sister's part : 
Pierce his, fcmd girl, or I will pierce thy heart. 

Ozm. To his commands I jom my own request; 
All wounds from you are welcome to my breast : 
Think only, when your hand this act has done, 
It has but finished what your eyes begun. 
I thought^ with silence, to have scorned my doom; 
But now your noble pity has overcome; 
Which I acknowledge with my latest breath, — 
The first whoe'er began a love in death. 

Bern, to Selin. Alas, what aid can my weak hand 
afford? 
You see I tremble when I touch a sword : 
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The brightness dazzles me, and tuins my sight; 
Or, if I look, 'tis but to aim less right 
Ozm. Ill guide the hand which must my death 
convey; 
My leaping heart shall meet it half the way. 
SeUn to Benz. Waste not the precious time in idle 

breath. 
Benz. Let me resign this instrument of death. 
[Giving the sward to ker father, and th^ pulling 
it back. 
Ah, no ! I was too hasty to resign : 
Tis in your hand more mortal than in mine. 

Enter Hamet. 

Hamet. The king is from the Alhambra beaten 
back, 
And now pre{)aring for a new attack ; 
To favour which, he wills, that instantly 
You reinforce him with a new supply. 
Selin to Benz. Think not^ although my duty calls 
me hence, 
That with the breach of yours I will dispense. 
'Ere my return, see my commands you do : 
Let me find Ozmyn dead, and killed by you. — 
Gazul and Reduan, attend her still ; 
And, if she dares to fail, perform my will. 

[Exeunt Sejlin and Hamet. 
[Benzayda looks languishing on him, with her 
sword dawn; Gazvl aif(^ Keduan standing 
with drawn swords by her. ^ 

Ozm. Defer nol^ fair Benzayda, my death : 
Looking on yoa, 

I should but live to sigh away my breath. 
My eyes have done the work they had to do : 
I take your image with me, which they drew; 
Atadi wheQ they close, I shall die full of you. 
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Benz. When parents their commands unjustly lay, 
Children are privileged to disobey ; 
Yet from that breach of duty I am clear, 
Since I submit the penalty to bear. 
To die, or kill you, is the alternative ; 
Rather than take your life, I will not live. 

Ozm, This shows the excess of generosity ; 
But, madam, you have no pretence to die, 
I should defame the Abencen-ages race, 
To let a lady suffer in my place. 
But neither could that life, you would bestow, 
Save mine ; nor do you so much pity owe 
To me, a stranger, and your house's foe. 

Benz. From whencesoe'er their hate our housed 
drew, 
I blush to tell you, I have none for you» • 
TTis a confession which I should not make, 
Had I more time to give, or you to take : 
But, since death s near, and runs with so much 

force, 
We must meet first, and intercept his course. . 

Ozm. Oh, how unkind a comfort do you givel 
Now I fear death again, and wish to Kve. 
Life were worth taking, could I have it now; 
But 'tis more good than heaven can e'er allow 
To one man's portion, to have life and you. 

Benz. Sure, at our births. 
Death with our meeting planets danced above. 
Or we were wounded by a mourning love ! — 

[Shouts within. 

Red. The noise returns, and doubles from behind ; 
It seems as if two adverse armies joined. — 
Time presses us. 

Gaz. If longer you delay, 
We must, though loth, your father's will obey. 

Ozm. Haste, madam, to fulfil his hard command^ 
And rescue mc from their ignoble hands. 
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Ijet me kiss yours, when you my wound begin, 
Then easy death will sUde with pleasure in. 

Benz. Ah, gentle soldiers, some short time al- 
low! * [ToGaz. andRED, 
My father has repented him ere now ; 
Or will repent him, when he finds me dead. 
My due of life is twined with Ozmyn's thread. 

Red. Tis fatal to refuse her, or obey. — 
But where is our excuse? what can we say .^ 

Benz, Say any thing. 
Say, that to kill the guiltless you were loth; 
-Or if you did, say, I would kill you both. 

Gaz, To disoliey our orders is to die. — 
ril do't, — who dare oppose it?/ 

Red. That dare I. 
[Reduan stands before Ozmyn, and fights with 
Gazul. Benzayda unbinds Ozmyn, and 
gives him her sword. 

Benz. Stay not to see the issue of the fight; 

[Red. kills Gaz. 
fiut haste to save yourself by speedy flight. 

[Ozmyn kneels to kiss her hand. 

Ozm. Did all mankind against my life conspire^ 
Without this blessing I would not retire. — 
But, madam, can I go and leave you here? . 
Your father's anger now for you I fear : 
Consider you have done too much to stay. 

Benz. Think not of me, but fly yourself awa^. 

Red. Haste quickly hence ; the enemies are nigh 1 
From every part I see the soldiers fly. 
The foes not only our assailants beat, 
But fiercely sally out on their retreat, 
And, like a sea broke loose^ come on amain. 
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Enter Abenamak, and a party with their swordi 
drawn f driving in some (jthe enemies, 

AbenT. Traitors, you hope to save yourselves ia 
vain! — 
Your forfeit lives shall for your treason j>ay ; 
And Ozmyn's blood shall ble revenged this day- 

Ozm. No, sir, your Ozmyn lives; and Hves to 
own [Kneeling to his father. 

A father's piety to free his son. 

Aben. My Ozmyn ! — O, thou blessing of my age! 

[Emln^acing him^ 
And art thou safe from their deluded rage! — 
Whom must I praise for thy delivemnce? 
Was it thy valour, or the work of chance? 

Ozm. Nor chance, nor valour, could deliver mej 
But 'twas a noble pity set me free. — 
My liberty, and hte, 

And what your happiness you're pleased to call. 
We to this charming beauty owe it all. 

Aben.^ Instruct me, visible divinity ! — [7b her. 
Instruct me by what name to worship thee ! ^ 
For to thy virtue I would altars raise, 
Since thou art much above all human praise. 
But see," 

Enter Almanzob, his sword bloody^ leading in Al- 
MAHiDE, attended by Espeuanza. 

My other blessings Almahide, is here ! — 
I'll to the king, and tell him she is near : 
You, Ozmyn, on your fair deliverer wait, 
And with your private joys the public celebrate. 

[EjL'eunt Aben. Ozm* md Benz. 
Almanz. The work is done ; now, madam, you are 
free; 
At least, if I can give you liberty : 
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But you have chains which you yourself have chose ; 
And, O, that I could free you too from those ! 
But you arc free from force, and have full power 
To go, and kill my hopes and me, this hour. — 
I see, then, you will go; but yet my toil 
May be rewarded with a looking while. 

Almah. Alman^or can from every subject raise 
New matter for our wonder and his praise. 
You bound and freed me; but tlie diiFerence is, 
That showed your valour; but your virtue this. 

Almanz. Madam, you praise a funeral victor}^ 
At whose sad pomp the conqueror must die. 

Almah. Conquest attends Almanzor every where; 
I am too small a foe for him to fear : 
But heroes still must be opposed by some. 
Or they would want occasion to o ercome. 

Almanz. Madam, I cannot on bare praises live : 
Those, who abound in praises, seldom give. 

Almah. While I to all the world your worth make 
known, • 
May heaven reward the pity you have shown ! 

Almanz. My love is langmshing, and starved to 
death; 
And would you give me charity — ^in breath.^ 
Prayers are the alms of churchmen to the poor : 
They send's to heaven, but drive us from their door. 

Almah, Cease, cease a suit 
So vain to you, and troublesome to me, 
If you will have me think that I am free. 
If I am yet a slave, my bonds Til bear; 
But what I cannot grant, I will not hear. 

Almanz. You will not hear ! — You must both hear 
and grant; 
For, madam, there's an impudence in want. 

Almah. Your way is somewhat strange to ask re- 
lief; 
Yqu ask with threatening, like a begging thief. — ' 
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. Once more, Almanzor, tell me, am I free ? 

Almanz, Madam, you are, fix)ra all the world, — 
butmc! — 
But as a pirate, when he firees the prize 
He took from friends, sees the rich merchandize, 
And, after he has freed it, justly buys ; 
So, when' I have restored your liberty — 
But then, alas, I am too poor to buy ! 

Almah. Nay, now you use me just as pirates do: 
You free me ; but expect a ransom too. 

Alniattz. You've all the freedom that a prince can 
have ; 
. But greatness cannot be without a slave. 
A monarch never can in private move, 
But still is haunted with officious love. 
So small an inconvenience you may bear ; 
Tis all the ^ne fate sets upon the fair. 

Almah. Yet princes may retire, whene'er they 
please. 
And breathe free air from out their palaces : 
They go sometimes unknown, to shun their state ; 
And then, 'tis manners not to know or wait. 

Almanz. If not a subject then, a ghost I'll be ; 
And from a ghost, you know, no place is free. 
Asleep, awake, Fll haunt you every where ; 
From my white shroud groan love into your ear: 
When in your lover's arms you sleep at night, 
I'll glide in cold betwixt, and seize my right : 
And is't not better, in your nuptial bed. 
To have a living lover than a dead? 

Almah. I can no longer bear to be accused, 
'As if what I could grant you, 1 refused. 
My father's choice I never will dispute ; 
And he has chosen ere you moved your suit. 
You know my case ; if equal you can be, 
Plead for yourself, and answer ft for me, ^ 
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Altnanz. Then, madam, in that hope you bid me 

live ; 
I ask no more than you may justly give : 
But in strict justice there may favour be, 
And may I hope that you have that for me? 

Almah, Why do you thus my secret thoughts 

pursue, 
Which, known, hurt me, and cannot profit you? 
Your knowledge but new troubles does prepare, 
Like theirs who curious in their fortunes are. 
To say, I could with more content be yours. 
Tempts you to hope ; but not that hope assures. 
For since the king has right. 
And favoured by my father in his suit, 
It is a blossom which can bear no fruit. 
Yet, if you dare attempt so hard a task, 
May you succeed ; you have my leave to ask. 

Almanz. I can with courage now my hopes pursue, 
Since I no longer have to combat you. 
That did the greatest difficulty bring j 
The rest are small, a father and a king ! 

Almah. Great souls discern not when the leap's 

too wide. 
Because they only view the farther side. 
Whatever you desire, you think is near; 
But, with more reason, the event I fear. 

Almanz. No; there is a necessity in fate, 
Why still the brave bold man is fortunate : 
He keeps his object ever full in sight. 
And that assurance holds him firm and right. 
True, 'tis a narrow path that leads to bliss. 
But right before there is no precipice : 
Fear makes men look aside, and then their footing 

miss. 
Almah. I do your merit all •the right I can; 
Admiring virtue in a private man : 
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I only wish the king may grateful be, 
And that my father with my eyes may see. 
Might I not make it as my last request, — 
Since humble carriage suits a auppliant best, — • 
That you would somewhat of your fierceness hide — 
That inborn fire — I do not call it pride ? 

Almanz. Born, as I am, still to command, not sue, 
Yet you sliall see that I can beg for you ; 
And if your father will require a crown, 
Let him but name the kingdom, 'tis his own. 
I am, but while I please, a private man; 
I have that soul which empires first began. 
From the dull crowd, which every king does lead, 
I will pick out whom I will chuse to head: 
Tlie best and bravest souls I can select, 
And on their conquered necks my throne erect. 

{Kveunt 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

Abdalla ahne^ under the xvalls of the AUmyzyn.^ 

Abdal. While she is mine, I have not yet lost all. 
But in her arms shall ^lave a gentle fall : 
Blest in my love, although in war o ercome, 
I fly, like Antony from Actium, 
To meet a better Cleopatra here.-^ 
You of the watch ! you of the watch ! appear. 

Sold. [(d}ove.'\ Who calls below? What's your de- 
mand? 

AbdaL Tis I : 
Open the gate with speed ; the foe is nigh. 

Sold. What orders for admittance do you bpng? 

Abdal Slave, my own orders; look, and know 
the king. 
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Sold. I know you ; but my charge is so severe. 
That none, without exception, enter here. 

AbdaL Traitor, and rebel ! thou slialt shortly see 
Thy orders are not to extend to me. 

Lyndar. [« A(we.] What saucy slave so mdely doe$ 
exclaim, 
And brands my subject with a rebers name? 

Abdal Dear Lyndaraxa, haste ; the foes pursue. 

Lyndar. My lord, the Prince Abdalla, is it you? 
I scarcely can believe the words I hear; 
Could you so coarsely treat my officer ? 

AbdaL He forced me; but the danger nearer 
draws : 
When I am entered, you shall know the cause.* 

Lyndar. Entered ! Why, have you any business 
here? 

AbdaL I am pursued, the enemy is near. 

Lyndar. Are you pursued, and do* you thus delay 
To save yourself? Make haste, my lord, away. 

AbdaL Give me not cause to think you mock my 
grief: 
What place have I, but this, for my relief? 

Lyndar. This favour does your handmaid much 
oblige. 
But we are not provided for a sie^e : 
My subjects few ; and their provision thin ; 
The foe is strong without, we weak within. 
This to my noble lord may seem unkind, 
But he will weigh it in his princely mind ; 
And pardon her, who does assurance want 
So much, she blushes when she cannot grant. 

AbdaL Yes, you may blush ; and you have caus^ 
to weep. 
Is this the faith you promised me to keep ? 
Ah yet, if to a lover you will bring 
No succour, give your succour to a king. "^ 
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Lyndar. A king is he, whom nothing can with- 
stand; 
Who men and money can with ea«e command. 
A king is he, whom fortune still does bless ; 
He is a king, who does a crowa possess. 
If you would have me think that you are he, 
Produce to view your marks of sovereignty ; 
But if yourself alone for proof you bring, 
You are but a single person, not a king. 

Ahdal Ungrateful maid, did I for tms rebel ? 
I say no more ; but I have loved too well. 

Lyndar. Who but yourself did that rebellion move ? 
Did I e'er promise to receive your love ? 
Is it my fault you are not fortunate ? 
I love a king, but a poor rebel hate. 

Ahdal. Who follow fortune, still are in the right ; 
But let me be protected here this night. 

Lyndar. The place to-morrow will be circled round ; 
And then no way will for your flight be found. 

AbdaL I hear my enemies just coming on ; 

[Trampling within. 
Protect me but one hour, till they are gone. 

Lyndar. They'll know you have been here; it 
cannot be ; 
That very hour you stay, will ruin me : 
For if the foe behold our interview, 
I shall be thought a rebel too, like you. 
Haste hence ; and, that your flight may prosperous 

prove, 
I'll recommend you to the powers above. 

[Esit Lynv. from above. 

Abdal. She's gone : Ah, faithless and ungrateful 

maid ! 

I hear some tread ; and fear I am betrayed. 
I'll to the Spanish king; and try if he, 
To countenance his own right, will succour me : 
There is more, faith in christian dogs, than thee. 

[Exit. 
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Enter Ozmyn, Benzayda, and Abenamar* 

Benz. I wish 
rro merit all these thanks) I could have said^ 
My pity only did his virtue aid ; 
Twas pity, out 'twas of a love-sick maid. 
His manly suffering ray esteem did move ; ^ 
That bred compassion, and compassion love. 

Ozm. O blessing sold me at too cheap a rate ! 
My danger was the benefit of fate. [7b his father. 
But that you may my fair deliverer know. 
She was not only bom our house's foe, 
But to my death by powerful reasons led; 
At least, in justice, sne might wish me dead. 

Aben. But why thus long do you her name con- 
ceal? 

. Ozm. To gain belief for what I now reveal : 
Even thus prepared, you scarce can think it true, 
The saver of my life from Selin drew . 
Her birth ; and was his sister whom I slew. 

Aben. No more ; it cannot, was not, must not 
be : 
Upon my blessing, say not it was' she. 
The daughter of the only man I hate ! 
Two contradictions twisted in a fate ! 

Ozm. The mutual hate, which you and Selin 
bore. 
Docs but exalt her generous pity more. 
Could she a brother s death forgive to me, 
And cannot you forget her family ? 
Can you so ill requite the life I owe. 
To reckon her, who gave it, still your foe ? 
It lends too great a lustre to her line, 
To let her virtue ours so much out-shine. 

Aben. Thou gav'st her line the advantage which 
they have, 
By meanly taking of the life they gave. 
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Grant that it did in her a pity shew ; 

But would my son be pitied by a foe ? 

She has the glory of thy act defaced : 

Thou kiirdst her brother ; but she triumphs last : 

Poorly for us our enmity would cease ; 

When we are beaten, we receive a peace. 

Benz. If that be all in which you disagree, 
I must confess 'twas Ozmyn conquered me. 
Had I beheld him basely beg his life, 
I should not now submit to be his wife ; 
But when I saw his courage death controul, 
I paid a secret homage to nis soul ; 
And thought my cruel father much to blame, 
Since Oamyn's viitue his revenge did shame. 

Aben. What constancy can'st thou eer hope to 
find 
In that unstable, and soon conquered mind ? 
What piety can'st thou expect from her. 
Who could forgive a brother's murderer ? 
Or, what obedience hop'st thou to be paid. 
From one who first her father disobeyed ? 

OzTTu Nature, that bids us parents to obey, 
. Bids parents their commands by reason weigh ; 
And you her viitue by your praise did own. 
Before you knew by whom tlie act was done. 

Aben. Your reasons speak too much of insolence; 
Her birth's a crime past pardon or defence. 
Know, that as Selin was not won by thee. 
Neither will I by Selin's daughter be. 
Leave her, or cease hencefoith to be my son : 
This is my will ; and this I will have done. 

[Esit Abek. 

Ozm. It is a murdering 'v^'ill, 
That whirls along with an impetuous sway. 
And, like chain*shot, sweeps all things in its way. 
ye does my honour want of duty call ; 
To tiiat, and love, he has no right at aU. 
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Benz. No, OzmyB, no ; it is a much less ill 
To leave me, than dispute a father s will : 
If I had any title to your love, 
Your father s greater right does mine remove : 
Your vows and faith I give you back again, 
Since neither can be kept without a sin. 

Ozm. Nothing but death my vows can give me 
back: 
They are not yours to give, nor mine to take. 

Benz. Nay, think not, though I could your vows 
resign. 
My love or virtue could dispense with mine. 
I would extinguish your unlucky fire. 
To make you happy in some new desire : 
I can preserve enough for me and you, 
And love, and be unfortunate, for two. 

Ozm. In all that's good and great 
You vanquish me so rast, that in the end 
I shall have nothing left me to defend. 
From every post you force me to remove ; 
But let me keep my last entrenchment, love. 

Benz. Love then, my Ozmyn ; I will be content 

[Givif^ her hand. 
To make you wretched by your own consent : 
live poor, despised, and banished for my sake. 
And all the burden of my sorrows take ;* 
For, as for me, in whatsoe'er estate, 
While I have you, I must be fortunate. 

Ozm. Thus then, secured of what we hold most 
dear, 
(Each others love) well go — I know not where. 
For where, alas, should we our flight begin } 
The foe's without ; our parents are within. 

Benz. ril fly to you, and you shall fly to me ; 
Our flight but to each others arms shall be. 
To providence and chance permit the rest ; 
Let us but love enough, and we are West [Exeunt. 

VOL. IV. G 
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SCENE 11. 

Enter Boabdelin, Abenamar, Abdelmelech, 
Guards : Zulema and Hamet, Prisoners. . 

Abdelm. They are Lyndaraxa's brothers ; for ber 
sake, 
Their lives and pardon my request I make. 

Boab. Then, Zulema and Hamet, live ; but know^ 
Your lives to Abdelmelech's suit you oifiTe. 

ZuL The grace received so much my hope ex- 
ceeds, 
That words come weak and short to answer deeds* 
You've made a venture, sir, and time must shew, 
If this great mercy you did well bestow. 

Boab. You, AMelmelech, haste before 'tis night. 
And close pursue my brother in his flight. 

[Exeunt Abbelmelech, Zulema, and Hamet. 

Enter Almanzor, Almahide^ and Esperanza. 

But see, with Almahide 

The brave Almanzor comes, whose conquering sword 
The crown, it once took from me, has restored. 
How can I recompence so great desert ! 

Almanz. I bring you, sir, performed in every 
part, , 
My promise made ; your foes are fled or slain ; 
Without a rival, absolute you reign. 
Yet tliough, in justice, this enough may b^ 
It is too little to be done by me : 
I beg to go. 

Where my own courage and your fortune callSi 
To chase these misbelievers froni our walls. 
I cannot breathe within this narrow space ; 
My heart's too big, and swells beyond the place. 

Boab. You can perform^ brave warrior, what yoi4 
please ; 
Fate listens to your vpice^ and then decrees^ 
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Now I no longer fear the Spanish powers; 
Already we are free, and conquerors. 

Ainumz. Accept, great king, to-morrow, from my 
hand, 
The captive head of conquered Ferdinand. 
You shall not only what you lost regain, 
But 6*er the Biscayan mountains to the main. 
Extend your sway, where never Moor did reign. 

jiben. What, in another, vanity would «eem^ 
Appears but noble confidence in him ; 
Ko haughty boasting, but a manly pride; 
A soul too fiery, and too great to guide; 
He moves excentric, like a wanciering star, 
(Whose motion s just, though 'tip not regular. 

Baab. It is for you, brave man, and only you^ 
Greatly to speak, and yet more greatly do. 
But, if your benefits too far extend, 
I must be left ungi:ateful in the end : 
Yet somewhat I would pay, 
. Before my debts above all reckoning grow, 
To keep me from the shame of what I owe. 
But you 

Are conscious to yourself of such desert^ 
That of your gift Lfear to ofter part 

Almanis. When I shall have declared my high 
request, 
So much presumption there will be confest, 
That you will find your gifts I do not shun ; 
But rather much o er-rate the service done. 

Boab. Give wing to your desires, and let 'em fly, 
Secure they cannot mount a pitch too high* 
So bless me, Alha, both in p^ce and war, 
As I accord, whatever your wishes are. 

Almanz. Emboldened by the promise of a prince^ 
[Putting one knee ta the ground. 
1 ask this lady now with confidence. 
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Boab. You ask the only thing I cannot grant. 
[The King and Abenamar look amazedly on 
each other. 
But^ as a stranser, you are ignorant 
Of what by public fame my subjects know; 
She is my mistress. 
Aben. — ^And my daughter too. 
Almanz. Believe, old man, that I her father knew: 
What else should make Almanzor kneel to your — 
Nor doubt, sir, but yotir right to her was known : 
For had you had no claim but love alone, 
I could produce a better of my own. 

Almah. [softly to Atm.] Almanzor, you forget my 
list request : 
Your words have too much haughtiness expressed. 
Is this the humble way you were to move ? 
Almanz. [to Aer.] 1 was too far transported by 
my love. 
Forgive me ; for I had not learned to sue 
To any thing before, but heaven and you. — 
Sir, at your feet, 1 make it my request — 

[To the King. 
[First line kneeling: second^ risings and boldly. 
Though, without boasting, I deserve her best ; 
For you her love with gaudy titles sought. 
But I her heart with blood and dangers bought. 
Boab. The blood, which you have shed in her de- 
fence, ^ "** 
Shall have in time a fitting recompence : 
Or, if you think your sei'vices delayed, 
Name but your price, and you shall soon be paid. 
Almanz. My price! — ^why, king, you do not 
think you deal 
With one who sets his services to sale ? 
Reserve your gifts for, those who ^fls regard; 
And know, I think myself above rewg^rd. 
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Baab. Then sure you are some godhead; and 
our care 
Must be to come with incense and with prayer. 

Almanz. As little as you think yourself obliged^ 
You would be glad to do't, when next besieged. 
But I am pleased there should be nothing due; 
For what I did was for myself, not you. 

Boob. You with contempt on meaner gifts look 
down; 
And, aiming at my queen, disdain my crown. 
That crown, restored, deserves no recompence, 
Since you would rob the fairest jewel thence. 
Dare not henceforth ungrateful me to call ; 
Whate er I owed you, this has cancelled all. 
Almanz. Ill call thee thankless, king, and per-* 
iured both : 
Thou sworst by Alha, and hast broke thy oathi ^ 
But thou dost well ; thou tak'st the cheapest way; 
Not to own services thou canst not pay. 
Boab. My patience more than pays thy service 
I)ast; 
But now this insolence shall be thy last 
Hence from my sight ! and take it as a erace, 
Thou liv'st, and art but banished from the place. 
Almanz. Where'er I go, there can no exile be; 
But from Almanzor $ sight I banish thee : 
I will not now, if thou wouldst beg me, stay; 
But I will take my Almahide away. 
Stay thou with all thy subjects here ; but know, 
We leave thy city empty when we go. 

[Takes Almahide's hand. 
Boab. Fall on ; take ; kill the traitor. 
\The Guards fall on him; he makes at the King 
through the midst of' them^ andfaUs upon him; 
they disarm him^ and rescue the King. 
Almanz. Base and poor, 
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Blush that thou art Almanzor's conqueror. 

[Almahide wrings her handsy then turns and 
veils her face. 
Farewell, my Almahide ! 
Life of itself will go, now thou art gone, 
like flies in winter, when they lose the sun. 

[Abenamar whispers the King a littk^ then^ 
speaks aloud. 
Aben. Revenge, and taken so secure a way, 
Are blessings which heaven sends not every day. 

Boab. I will at leisure now revenge my wrong; 
And, traitor, thou shalt feel my vengeance long : 
Thou shalt not die just at thy own desire, 
\But see my nuptials, and vnth rage expire. 

Almanz. Thou darest not marry her while I'm in 
sight : 
With a bent brow thy priest and thee I'll fright; 
And in that scene, 

Which all thy hopes and wishes should content, 
The thought of me shall make thee impotent. 

[He is led off by Guards. 
^ Boab. As some fair tulip, by a storm oppressed, 

[7b Almah. 
Shrinks up, and folds its silken arms to rest; 
And, bending to the blast, all pale and AezA, 
Hears, from within, the wind smg round its head,-- 
So, shrouded up, your beauty disappears : 
Unveil^ my love, and lay aside your fears. 
The storm, that caused your fright, is passed and 
done. 

[Almahide uwoeilingy and looking round for 

Almakzor. 

Almah. So flowers peep out too soon, and miss 

the sun. [Turning Jrom him. 

Boab. What mystery in this strange behaviour 

lies? 
Almah. Let me for ever hide these guilty eyes, 
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Which lighted my Almanzor to his tomb; 
Or, let them blaze^ to show me there a room. 

Boab. Heaven lent their lustre for a nobler end ; 
A thousand torches must their Mght attend, 
To lead you to a temple and a crown. 
Why does my fairest Almahide frown? 
Am I less pleasing then I was before, 
Or, is the insolent Almanzor more? 

Almah. I justly own that I some pity have, 
Not for the insolent, but for the bravc^ 

Aben. Though to your king your duty you ne- 
glect. 
Know, Almahide, I look for more respect : 
And, if a parent's charge your mind can move, 
Receive the blessing of a monarch's love. 

Almah. Did he my freedom to his life prefer. 
And shall I wed Almanzor s murderer ? 
No, sir; I cannot to your will submit; 
Your way's too rugged for my tender feet. 

Aben. You must be driven where*you refuse to go; 
And taught, by force, your happiness to know. 

Almah. To force me, sir, is much unworthy you, 

[Smiling scornfully^ 
And, when you would, impossible to do. 
If force could bend me, you might think, with 

shame, 
That I debase the blood from whence I came. 
My soul is soft, which you may gently lay. 
In your loose palm ; but, when 'tis pressed to stay, 
Like water, it deludes your grasp, and slips away. 

Baab. I find I must revoke wnat I decreed : 
Almanzor's death my nuptials must precede. 
Love is a magic which the lover ties ; 
But charms still end when the magician dies. 
Go ; let me hear my hated rival's dead ; 

[To his Guard. 
.And, to convince my eyes> bring back his head. 
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Almah. Go on : I wish no other way to prove 
That I am worthy of Atmanzor's love. 
We will in death, at least, united be : 
ril shew you I can die as well as he. 

Boab. What should I do! when equally I dread 

v/ Almanzor living and Ahnanzor dead ! 

Yet, by your promise, you arc mine alone. 

Almah. How dare you claim my faith, and break 
your own? 

Aben. This for your virtue is a weak defence : 
No second vows can with your first dispense* 
Yet, since the king did to Almanzor swear, 
And in his death ungrateful may appear. 
He ought, in justice, first to spare nis life, 
And then to claim your promise as his wife. 

Almah. Whatever my secret inclinations be, 
To this, since honour ties me, I agree : 
Yet I declare, and to the world will own, 
That, far from seeking, I would shun the throne. 
And with Almanzor lead a humble life : 
There is a private greatness in his wife. 

Boab. Tnat little love I have, 1 hardly buy; 
You give m^ rival all, while you deny: 
Yet, Almahide, to let you see your power. 
Your loved Almanzor shall be free this hour. 
You are obeyed ; but 'tis so great a grace. 
That I could wish me in my rival's place. 

\Exeunt Kino and Abenamar. 

Almah. How blessed was I before this fatal day» 
When all I knew of love, was to obey! 
Twas life becalmed, without a gentle breath ; 
Though not so cold,^et motionless as death. 
A heavy quiet state* but love, all strife, 
All rapid, is the hurricane of life. 
Had love not shewn me, I had never seen 
An excellence beyond Boabdelin. 
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I had not, aiming higher, lost my rest; 
But with a vulgar ^ood been dully blest : 
But, in Almanzor, having seen what s rare. 
Now I have learnt too sharply to compare; 
And, like a favourite quickly in disgrace. 
Just knew the value ere I lost the place. 

To her Almanzor, bound and guarded. 

Almanz. I see the end for which I'm hither sent, 
To double, by your sight, my punishment 
There is a shame in bonds I cannot bear; 
Far more than death, to meet your eyes I fear. 

Abnah. That shame of long continuance shall 
not be : [UnbimUng him. 

The king, at my entreaty, sets you free. 

Almanz. The king! my wonders greater than 
before ; 
How did he dare my freedom to restore? 
He like some captive lion uses me ; 
He runs away before he sets me free, 
And takes a sanctuary in his court: 
111 rather lose my life than thank him for t. 

Almah. If any subject for your thanks there be, 
The king expects them not, you owe them me. 
Our freedoms through each other's hands have 

past; 
You give me my revenge in winning last 

Almanz. Then fate commodiously for me has 
done; 
To lose mine there where I would have it won. 

Almah. Almanzor, you too soon will understand;. 
That what I win is on another's hand. 
The king (who doomed you to a cruel fate) 
Gave to my prayers both his revenge and hate; 
But at no other price would rate your Ufe, 
Than my consent and oath to be nis wife. 
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Almanz. Would you, to save my life, toy love 
betray? 
Here; take me; bind me; cany me away; 
Kill me! I'll kill you if you disobey. 

[To the Guards. 
Almah. That absolute command your love does 
give, 
I take, and charge you by that power to live. 
Almanz. When deatli, the last of comforts, you 
refuse, 
Your power, like heaven upon the danmed, you use) 
, You force me in my being to remain, 
To make me last, and keep me fresh for pain« 
When all my joys are gone, 
What cause can I for living longer give, 
But a dull, lazy habitude to live? 

Almah. Rash men, like you, and impotent of will, 
Give chance no time to turn, but urge her still ; 
She would repent ; you push the quarrel on. 
And once because she went, she must be gone. 
Almanz. She shall not turn ; what is it she can 
do, 
To recompense me for the loss of you? 

Almah, Heaven will reward your worth some bet* 
ter way : 
At least, for me, you have but lost one day. 
Nor is't a real loss which you deplore; 
You sought a heart that was engaged before. 
TTwas a swift love which took you in his way; 
Flew only through your heart, but made no stay : 
TTwas but a dream, where truth had not a place; 
A scene of fancy, moved so swift a pace, 
And shifted, that you can but think it was ;— 
Let, then, the short vexatious vision pass. 

Almanz. My joys, indeed, aie dreams; but not 
my pain.: 
Twas a swift ruin, but the marks remain^ 
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When some fierce fire lays goodly buildings wasjier 
Would you conclude ^ 

There had been none, because the buming^s past?^-" 

Almah. It was your fault that fire seized all your 
breast ; 
You should have blown up some to save the rest: 
/But 'tis, at worst, but so consumed by fire, . 
As cities are, that by their fall rise higher. 
Build love a nobler temple in my place ; 
You'll find the fire has but enlarged your space. 

Almanz. Love has undone me ; I am grown so 
poor, 
I sadly view the ground I had before, 
"But want a stock, and ne'er can build it more. 

Almah. Then say what charity I can allow; 
I would contribute if I knew but how. 
Take friendship ; or, if that too small appear, 
Take love, — ^wnich sisters may to brothers bear. 

Alfnanz. A sister s love ! that is so palled a thing, 
What pleasure can it to a lover bring? 
Tis like thin food to men in fevers spent; 
Just keeps alive, but gives no nourishment. 
What hopes, what tears, what transports can it 

move? 
Tis but the ghost of a departed love. 

Almah. You, like some greedy cormorant, devour 
All my whole life can give you in an hour. 
What more I can do for you is to die. 
And that must follow, if you this deny. 
Since I gave up my love, that youmight live, 
You, in refusing life, my sentence give. 

Almanz. Far from my breast be such an impious 
thought ! 
Your death would lose the quiet mine had sought 
rU live for you, in spite of misery; 
But you shall grant that I had rather die. 
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I'll be SO wretched; filled witl? such despair^ 
That you shall see, to live was more to dare. 

AlmaL Adieu, then, O my souFs for better pait ! 
Your image sticks so close, 
That the blood follows from my rending heart. 
A last farewell ! 

For, since a last must come, the rest are vain, 
Like gasps in death, which but prolong our pain. 
But, since the kin^ is now a part of me, 
Cease from henceforth to be nis enemy. 
Go now, for pity go ! for, if you stay, 
I fear I shall have something still to say. 
Thus 1 for ever shut you from my sight [V&U. 

Almanz. Like one thrust out in a cold winter's 
night. 
Yet shivering underneath your gate I stay ; 

One look ^I cannot go before 'tis day. 

[She beckons him to be gone. 

Not one Farewell : Whate'er my sufferings be 

Within, I'll speak farewell as loud as she : 

I will not be out-done ia constancy. 

[She turns her bach 
Then like a dying conqueror I go ; 
At least I have looked last upon my foe. 

I go but, if too heavily I move, 

I walk encumbered with a weight of love. 
Fain I would leave the thought of you behind, 
But still, the more I cast you from my mind, 
You dash, like water, back, when thrown against 
the wind» [Exit. 

As he goes off^ the King meets him with Aben amar ; 
they stare at each other without saluting. 

Boab. With him go all my fears; A guard there 
wait, 
And see him safe without the city gate. 
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To them Abdelmelech. 

Now, Abdelmelech, is my brother dead? 

Abdelm. Th' usurper to the Christian camp is fled; 
Whom as Granada's lawful king they own, 
" And vow, by force, to seat him on the throne. 
Mean time the rebels in the Albayzyn rest; 
Which is in Lyndaraxa's name possest. 
" Boab. Haste and reduce it instantly by force. 
Abdelm, First give me leave to prove a mildejf 
course. 
She will, perhaps, on summons yield the place. 
Boab. We cannot to your suit refiise her grace. 

[One enters hastily^ and whispers Abenamail 
Aben. How fortune persecutes this hoary head ! 
My Ozmyn is with Sehn s daughter fled. 
But he's no more my son : 
Mv hate shall like a Zegry him pursue, 
Tdl I take back what blood from me he drew. 
Boab. Let war and vengeance be to-morrows 
care; 
But let us to the temple now repair. 
A thousand torches make the mosque more bright: 
This must be mine and Almahide s night. 
Hence, ye importunate affairs of state, 
You should not tyrannize on love, but wait. 
Had life no love, none would for business live J 
Yet still from love the largest jpart we give; 
And must be forced, in empire s weary toil, 
To live long wretched, to be pleased a while. 

[Exeunt. 
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Success, which caii no more than beauty last, 
Makes our sad poet mourn your favours past : 
For, since without desert he got a name, 
He fears to lose it now with greater shame* 
Fame, like a little mistress of the town, 
Is gained with ease, but then she's lost as soon : 
For, as those tawdry misses, soon or late. 
Jilt such as keep them at the highest rate ; 
And oft the lacquey, or the brawny clown, 
Gets what is hid in the loose-bodied gown,«* 
So, fame is &lse to all that keep her long; 
And turns up to the fop that's brisk and young. 
Some wiser poet now would leave fame first ; 
But elder wits are, like old lovers, cursed : 
Who, when the vigour of their youth is spent. 
Still grow more fond, as they grow impotent. 
This, some years hence, our poet's case may prove; 
But yet, he hopes, he's young enough to love« 
When forty comes, if e cr he live to see 
That wretched, fumbling age of poetry, 
Twill be high time to bid his muse a<Ueu :-« 
Well may he please himself, but never you. 
Till then, he'll do as well as he began. 
And hopes you will not find him less a man. 
Think him not duller for this year's delay; 
He was. prepared, the women were away ; 
And men, without dieir parts, can hardly play. 
If they, through sickness, seldom did appear. 
Pity the virgins of« each Uieatre : 
For, at both houses, 'twas a sickly year I 
And pity us, your servants, to whose cost^ ' 
In one such sickness, nine whole months are lost. 
Their stay, he fears, has ruined what he writ : 
Long waiting both disables love and wit. 
They thought they gave him leisure to do well ; 
But, when they forced him to attend, he fell ! 
Yet, though he much has failed, he begs, to^ay, 
You will excuse his un performing play : 
Weakness sometimes great passion does express; 
He had pleased better; had he lored you less. 
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PROLOGUE 

TO THE SECOND PART. 



They, who write ill, and they, who ne'er durst write, 

Turn critics, out of mere revenge and spite : 

A playhouse gives them fame ; and up there starts, 

From a mean fiA.h-rate wit, a man of parts. 

(So common feces on the stage appear ; 

We take them in, and they turn beauties here.) 

Our author fears those critics as his fate ; 

And those he fears, by consequence must hate, 

For they the traffic of all wit invade. 

As scriveners draw away the bankers' trade. 

Howe'er, the poet's safe enough to day, 

They cannot censure an unfinished play. 

But, as when vizai'd-mask appears in pit, 

Straight every man, who thinks himself a wit, 

Perks up, and, managing his comb with grace, 

With his white wig sets off his nut-brown face ; 

That done, bears up to th' prize, and views each limb, 

To know her by her rigging and her trim ; 

Then, the whole noise of fops to wagers go, — 

** Pox on her, 'tmust be she;" and — " damme, no !"— 

Just so, I prophesy, these wits to-day 

Will blindly guess at our imperfect play ; 

With what new plots our Second Part is filled, 

Who must b^ kept alive, and who be killed. 

And as those vizard -masks maintain that fashion, 

To soothe and tickle sweet imagination ; 

So our dull poet keeps you on with masking. 

To make you think there's something worth your asking. 

But, when 'tis shown, that, which does now delight you, 

Will prove a dowdy, with a face to fright you. 
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ALMANZOR AND ALMAHIDE, 



ORj THB 



CONQUEST OF GRANADA- 



THE SECOND PART. 



ACT I. 

SCESEL—ACamp. 

Enter King Ferdinand, Queen Isabella, Alon* 
zo d'Aguilar; Attendants, Men andfVomen. 

K. Ferd. At length the time is come, when Spain 
shall be 
From the long yoke of Moorish tyrants free.. 
All causes seem to second our^design, 
And heaven and earth in their destruction join. 
When empire in its childhood first appears, 
A watchful fate o'ersees its tender years; 
Till, grown more strong, it thrusts and stretches o\x^ 
And elbows all the kii^oms round about: 
The place thus made for its first breathing fre^ 
It moves agam for ease and luxury; 
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Till, swelling by degrees, it has possessed 
The greater space, and now crowds up the rest ; 
When, from behind, there starts some petty state. 
And pushes on its now unwieldy fate ; 
Then down the prpcipipe of time it gofs. 
And sinks in minutes, which in ages rose. 

Q, Isabel. Should bold Columbus in his searcl^ 
succeed, 
And find those beds in which bright metals breed j 
Tracing the stin, who seems to steal away, . 
That, miser-like, he might alone sur^Ty 
The wealth which he in western mines did |ay, — 
Not all that shining ore could give my heart 
The joy, this conquered kingdom will impart; 
Which, rescued from these misbelievers' hands, 
Shall now, at once, shake off its double bands : 
At once to freedom and true faith restored. 
Its old religion and its ancient lord. 

K. Ferd. By that assault which last we made, I 
find, 
Their courage is with their success declined : 
Almanzor's absence now they dearly buy, 
Whose conduct crowned their arm^ with victory. 

Alonzo. Their king himself did their last sally 
guide J 
I saw him, glistering in his armour, ride 
To break a lance in honour of his bride : 
But other thoughts now fill his anxioua breast; 
Care of his crown his love has dispossest. 

To them Abdalla. 

Q. Isabel But see, the brother of the Moorish 
king: . 
He seems some news of gieat import to bring. 

K. Ferd. He brings a spacious title to our side : 
Those, who would conquer, must their foes divide. 
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Abdal Since to my exile you have pity shown, , 
And given me courage yet to hope a throne; 
While you without our common foes subdue, 
I am not wanting^ to myself or you ; 
But have, within, a faction still alive. 
Strong to assist, and secret to contrive, 
And watching each occasion to foment 
The people's fears into a discontent ; 
Which, from Almanzor s loss, before were great, 
And now are doubled by tlieir late defeat : - 
These letters from their chiefs the news assures. 

[Gives tetters to the King* 

K. Ferd. Be mine the honour, but the profit 
yours. 

"to them the Duke of Arcos, zvith Ozmyn ajid Ben- 
ZAYDA, Prisoners. 

K. Ferd. That tertia of Italians did you guide, 
To take their post upon the river side? 

D. Arcos. All are according to your order^s placed : 
My chearful soldiers their intrenchments haste ; 
The Murcian foot hath ta en the upper ground. 
And now the city is beleaguered round, 

K. Ferd. Why is not then their leader here again? 

D^ Arcos. The master of Alcantara is slain ; 
Biit he, who sfew him, here before you stands : 
It is that J(Coor whom you behold in bands. 

K. Ferd^^ braver man I had not in my host; 
Hi9 murderer shall not long his conquest boast: 
But, Duke of Arcos, say, how was he slain ? 

D. Arcos. Our soldiers marched together on the 
plain ; 
We two rode on, and left them far behind, 
Till, coming where we found the valley wind, 
We saw these Moors ; who, swftly as they could. 
Ran on to gain the covert of a wood. 
This we observed ; and, having crossed their way, 
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The lady, out of breath, was forced to stay : 
The man then stood, and straight his faulchion drew; 
Then told us, we in vain did those pursue, 
Whom their ill fortune to despair did drive. 
And yet, whom we should never take alive. 
Neglecting this, the master straight spurred on ; 
But the active Moor his horse's shock did shun» 
And, ere his rider from his reach could go. 
Finished the combat with one deadly blow. 
I, to revenge my friend, prepared to fight; 
But now our foremost men were come in sight, 
Who soon would have dispatched him on the placr^ 
Had I not saved him from a death so base. 
And brought him to attend your royal doom. 

K. Ferd. A manly face, and in his age's bloom ;r 
But, to content the soldiers, he must die : 
Go, see him executed instantly. 

Q. Isabel. Stay; I would learn his name before 
he go : 
You, Prince Abdalla, may the prisoner know. 

AbdaL Ozmyns his name, and he deserves his 
fate; 
His father heads the faction which I hate : 
But much I wonder, that with him I see 
The daughter of his mortal enemy. 

Btnz. Tis true, by Ozmyn's sword my brother 
fell; 
But 'twas a death he merited too well. 
I know a sister should excuse his fault; 
But you know too, that Ozmyn's death he sought^ 

Abdal Our prophet has declared, by the event. 
That Ozmyn is reserved for punishment; 
For, when he thought his guilt from danger dear. 
He, by new crimes, is brought to suffer here. 

Benz. In love, or pity, if a crime you find, 
We two have siimed above all human kind. 
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Ozm. Heaven in my punishment hs^ done a 
grace; 
I could not suiFer in a better place : 
That I should die by Christians it thought good, 
To save your &.thers guilt, who sought my blood. 

[To hei", 

Benz. Fate aims so many blows to make us fall^ 
That 'tis in vain to think to ward them all : 
And, where misfortunes great and many are, 
life grows a burden, and not worth our care. 

Ozm. I cast it from me, like a garment torn. 
Ragged, and tQO indecent to be worn : 
Besides, there is contagion in mv fate, \To BENSi 
It makes your life too much unrortunate. — 
But, since her faults are not allied to mine, 
In her protection let your favour shine. 
To you, great queen, I make this last request^ 
(Since pity dwells in every royal breast) 
Safe, in your care, her life and honour be : 
It is a dying lover's legacy. 

Benz. Cease, Ozmyn, cease so vain a suit to 
move; 
I did not give you On those terms my love. 
Leave me the care of me; for, when you go. 
My love will soon instruct me what to do. 

Q. Isabel Permit me, sir, these lovers' doom X% 
give: 
My sentence is, they shall together live. 
The courts of kinn 
To all distressed should sanctuaries be^ 
But most to lovers in adversity. 
Castile and Arragon, 

Which long against each other war did liiove. 
My plighted lord and I have joined by love; 
And, if to add this conquest neaven thinks good, 
I would not have it stained with lovers' blood. 
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K. Ferd, Whatever Isabella shall command 
Shall always be a law to Ferdinand. 

Benz. 1 he frowns of late we will no longer fearer 
111 fate, great queen, can never find us here. 

Q. Isabel. Your thanks some other time I wilt 
receive : 
Henceforward safe in my protection live. 
Granada is for noble loves renowned : 
, Her best defence is in her lovers found. 
v/. Love's an heroic passion, which can find 
No room in any base degenerate mind: 
It kindles all the soul with honour s fire, 
To make the lover worthy his desire. 
Against such heroes I success should fear^ 
Had we not too an host of lovers here. 
An army of bright beauties come with me; . 
Each lady shall her servant's actions see : 
The fair and brave on each side shall contest; 
And they shall overcome, who love the best 

[Kveunt. 



SCENE 11.— The Alhambra. 

Enter Zulema. 

2juI. True, they have pardoned me; but do they 
know 

What folly 'tis to trust a pardoned foe? 
I A blush remains hi a forgiven face : 
\ It wears the silent tokens of disgrace. 

Forgiveness to the injured does belong ; 

I]iit they ne'er pardon, who have done the wrong. 

My hopeful fortunes lost! and, what's above 

All I can name or think, my ruined love ! . 

Feigned honesty shall work me into trust> ♦ 

And seeming penitence conceal my lust. 
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Let heaven's great eye of Providence now take 
One day of rest, and ever after wake. 

jtnter Boabdelin, Abenamar, and Guards. 

Boab. Losses on losses ! as if heaven decreed 
Abnanzor s valour should. alone succeed. 

Aben. Each sally we have made, since he is gone, 
Serves but to pull our speedy ruin on. 
^ Boab. Of all mankinol, the heaviest fate he bears, 
Who the last crown of sinking empire wears. 
No kindly planet of his birth took care : 
Heaven's outcast, and the dross of every star! 

[A tumultuous noise witkim 

Enter Abdelmelech^ 

What new misfortunes do these cries presage? 

Abdelm. They are the effects of the mad people's 
rage* 
All in despair tumultuously they swarm : 
The fairest streets already take the alarm ; 
The needy creep from cellars under ground; 
To them new cries Irom tops of ganets sound ; 
The aged from the chimneys seek the cold; 
And wives from windows helpless infants hold. 

Boab. See what the many-headed beast demands. — 

[Exit Abdelm. 
Cursed is that king, whose> honour's in their hands; 
Iii senates, either tliey too slowly grant. 
Or saucily refuse to aid my want ; 
And, when their thrift has ruined me in war. 
They call their insolence my want of care. 

Aben. Cursed be their leaders, who that rage fo- 
ment, 
And veil, with public good, their discontent : 
They keep the people's purses in their hands, 
And hector kings to grant their wild demands; 
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But to each lure, a court throws out, descend, 
And prey on those they promised to defend. 

Zul. Those kings, who to their wild demands 
consent, 
Teach others the same way to discontent 
Freedom in subjects is not, nor can be ; 
But still, to nlease them, we must call them free. 
Propriety, wnich they their idol make, 
Or law, or law s interpretere, can shake. 

jiben. The name or commonwealth is popular; 
But there the j>eople their own tyrants are. 

Boob, But kings, who rule with limited command^ 
' Have players' sceptres put into their hand. 
Power has no balance, one side still weighs down, 
And either hoists the commonwealth or crown ; 
And those, who think to set the scale more right, 
By various turnings but disturb the weight I 

Aben. While people tug for freedom, kings for 
power. 
Both sink beneath some foreign conqueror : 
Then subjects find too late they were unjust, 
And want that power of kings, they durst not trust 

To them Abdfxmelech. 

Abdelm. The tumult now is high, and dangerous 
grown: 
The people talk of rendering up the town ; 
And swear that they will force the king's cionsent 
Boab. What counsel can this rising storm prevent? 
Abdelm. Their fright to no persuasions will give 
ear: 
lliere's a deaf madness in a people's fear* 

Enter a Messenger. 

Mess. Their furj^ now a middle course does take; 
To yield the town^ or eall Almanzor backv 
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Boab. ril rather call my death. — 
Go, and bring up my guards to my defence : 
111 punish this outrageous insolence. 

Aben. Since blind opinion does their reason swayi^ 
You must submit to cure them their own way. 
You to their fancies physic must apply ; 
Give them that chier on whom they most rely. 
Under Almanzor prosperously they fought; 
Almanzor^ therefore, must with prayers be brought* 

Enter a second Messenger. 

2 Mess. Haste all you can their fury to assuage: 
You are not safe from their rebellious rage. 

Etiter a third Messenger. 

3 Mess* This minute, if you grant not their desire^ 
They'll seize your person, and your palace fire. 

Abdelm. Your danger, sir, admits of no delay. 

Boob. In tumults people reign, a|^ kings obey. — 
Go and appease them with the vow I make, 
That they shall have their loved Almanzor back. 

[Exit Abdeu 
Almanzor has the ascendant o'er my fate; 
I'm forced to stoop to one I fear and hate : 
Disgraced, distressed, in exile, and alone, 
He's greater than a monarch on his throne : 
Without a realm, a royalty he gains; 
Kings are the subjects over whom he reigns. 

{A shout of acclamations within. 

Aben. These shouts proclaim the people satisfied 

Boab. We for another tempest must provide. 
To promise his return as I was loth. 
So 1 want power now to perform my oath. 
Ere this, for Afric he is sailed from Spain. 

Abefu The adverse winds his passage yet detain; 
I heard, last night, his equipage did stay 
At a small village^ short of Malaga. 

1 
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Boab. Abenamar^ this evening thither haste; 
Desire him to forget his u^age past : 
Use all your rhetoric, promise, flatter, pray. 

To them Almahide, attended. 

. Aben. Good fortune shows you yet a surer way : 
Nor prayers nor promises his mind will move; 
Tis inaccessible to all, but love* 

Boab, Oh, thou hast roused a thought within mj 
breast, 
That will for ever rob me of my rest. 
Ah jealousy, how cruel is thy sting ! 
I, in Almanzor, a loved rival bring! 
And now, I think, it is an equal strife, 
If I niy crown should hazard, or my wife. 
Where, marriage, is thy cure, which husbands boast, 
That in possession their desire is lost ? 
Or why nave I alone that wretched taste, 
Which, gorge<^nd glutted, does with hunger last? 
Custom and duty cannot set me free. 
Even sin itself has not a charm for me. 
Of married lovers I am sure the first. 
And nothing but a king could be so curst. 

Almah. What sadness sits upon your royal heart? 
Have you a grief, and must not I have part? 
All creatures else a time of love possess; . 
Man only clogs with cares his happiness: 
And, while he should enjoy his part of bliss, 
With thoughts of what may be, destroys what is. 

Boab. Vou guess aright; I am oppressed with 
grief, 
And 'tis from you that I must seek relief. 

[7b the company. 
Leave us ; to soitow there's a reverence due : 
Sad kings, like suns eclipsed, withdraw from view. 
Ylhe Attendants go off] and chairs are set for 
the King and Queen. 

4 
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Almah, So, two kind turtles, when a storm is nigh,^ 
Ix>ok up, and see it gathering in the sky : 
£ach fcalls his mate, to shelter in the groves, 
Leaving, in murmur, their unfinished loves: 
Perched on some drooping branch, they sit alone, 
And coo, and hearken to each other's moan. 

Boab. Since, Almahide, you seem so kind a wife, 

\Takim her by the hand. 
What would you do to save a husband's life? 

Alniah. When fate calls on that hard necessity, 
ni suffer death, rather than j-ou shall die. 

Boab, Suppose your country should in danger be; 
What would you undertake to set it free? 

Almah. It were too little to resign my breath : 
My own free hand should give me nobler death. 

Boab. That hand, which would so much for glory 
do, ^ 

Must yet do more ; for it must kill me too. 
You must kill me, for that dear country's sake ; 
Or, what's all one, must call Almanzor back. 

Almah. I^ee to what your speech you now direct; 
Either my love or virtue you suspect 
But know, that, when my person I resigned, 
I was too noble not to give my mind. 
No more the shadow of Almanzor fear ; 
I have no room, but for your image, here. 

Boab. Tliis, Almahide, would make mc cease to 
mourn. 
Were that Almanzor never to return : 
But now my fearful people mutiny ; 
Tlieir clamours call Almanzor back, not I. 
Their safety, through my ruin, I pursue ; 
He must return, and must be brought by you. 

Almah. That hour, when I my faith to you did 
plight, 
J banished him for ever from my sight. 
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His banishment was to my virtue due ; 
Not that I feared him for myself, but you. 
My honour had preserved me innocent : 
But I would, your suspicion to prevent ; 
Which, since I see augmented in your mind^ 
I yet more reason for his exile find. 

Boab. To your entreaties he will yield alone» 
And on your doom depend my life and throne. 
No longer, therefore, my desires withstand ; 
Or, if desires prevail not, my command. 

Almah. In his return, too sadlv I foresee 
The effects of your returning jealousy. 
But yqur command I prize above my life; 
TTis sacred to a subject and a wife : 
If I have power, Almanzor shall return. 

Boab. Cursed be that fatal hour when I was bomL 
[Letting go her hand^ and starting up. 
You love, you love him ; and that love reveal, 
'By yovix too quick consent to his repeal. 
My jealousy had but too just a ground; 
And now you stab into my former wound. 

Almah. This sudden change I do not understand. 
Have you so soon forgot your own command? 

Boab. Grant that I did the unjust injunction lay^ 
You should have loved me more than to obey. 
I know you did this mutiny design ; 
But I'll your love-plot quickly countermine. 
Let my crown go; he never shall return; 
I, like a phoenix, in, my nest will bum. 

Almah. You please me well, that in one commoa 
fate 
You wrap yourself, and me, and all your state. 
Let us no more of proud Almanzor hear: 
Tis better once to die, than still to fear ; 
And better many times to die, than be 
Obliged, past payment, to. an enemy. 
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Boob. Tb better; but you wives have still one 
way: 
Whene er your husbands are obliged, you jpay* 

Almah. Thou, heaven, who know'st it, judge my 
innocence ! — 
You, sir, deserve not I should make defence. 
Yet, judge my virtue by that proof I gave, 
When I submitted to be made your slave. 

Boab. If I have been suspicious or unkind. 
Forgive mq; many cares distract my mind: 
Love, and a crown ! 

Two such excuses no one man e'er had; 
And each of them enough to make me mad : 
But now my reason reassumes its throne, 
And finds no safety when Almanzor's gone. 
Send for him then; 111 be obliged, and sue; 
Tls a less evil than to part witn you. 
I leave you to your thoughts; but love me still! 
Forgive my passion, and obey my wilL 

[Exit BOABDELIN. 

Almahide ^lU8. 

My jealous lord will soon to rage, return; 

That fire, his fear rakes up, does inward bum. 

But heaven, which made me great, has chose for me^ 

I must the oblation for my people be. 

Ill cherish honour, then, and life despise; 

What is not pure, is not for sacrifice. 

Yet for Almanzor I in secret mourn ! 

Can virtue, then, admit of his return? 

Yes ; for my love I will by virtue square ; 

Mv heart's not mine, ^ but all my actions are. 

Ill like Almanzor act; and dare to be 

As haughty, and as wretched top, as he. 

What will he think is in my message meant? 

I scarcely understand my own int^t: 
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But, silk-worm like, so long within have wrought, 
That I am lost in my own web of thought 

[Eadt Almahidb* 



ACT II. 

. SCENE 1.—A Wood. 

Enter Ozmyn and Benzayda. 

Ozm. 'Tis true, that our protection here has been 
The effect of honour ifi the Spanish queen ; ^ 
But, while I as a friend continue here, 
I to my country must a foe appear. 

Bem^. Think not, my Ozmyn, that we here rer 
main 
As friends, but prisoners to the power of Spain. 
Fortune dispenses with your cQuntiy's right; 
But you desert your honour in your flight.* 

Ozm. I cannot leave you here, and go ^way ; 
My honour s glad of a pretence to stay. 

[A mm within^ — Follow, follow, follow! — 

Ent^ S|:lin, his ffooord drawn, as pursued. 

Selin. I am pursued, and now am spent and done; 
My limb3 siifhcA me not with strength to run. 
And, if I could, alas! what can I save? 
A year, the dregs of life too, from the grave. 

[Sits dawn en the ground, 
Here will I sit, and here attend my fate, 
With the same hoary majesty and state. 
As Rome's old senate for the Gauls did wait 

Benz. It is my father; and he seems distressed. 

Ozm. My honour bids me succour the oppressed ; 
That life he sought^ for his I'll jreely give ; 
Well die together, or together live. 
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Benz. ni call more succour, since the camp is 
near, 
And fly on all the wings of love and fear. 

[Ea^it Benz. 

Enter Abenamar, and four or Jive Moors. He looks 
andjinds Selin. 

Aben. You've lived, and now behold your latest 
houn 

Selin. I scorn your malice, and defy your power. 
A speedy death is all I ask you now ; 
And that's a favour you may well allow. 

Ozm. {shewing himself.] Who gives you d^ath, 
shall give it first to me; 
Fate cannot separate our destiny.T— 

[Knofa^s his father. 
My father here! then heaven itself has laid 
The snare, in which my virtue is betrayed. 

Aben. Fortune, I thank thee ! thou hast kindly 
done. 
To bring me back that fugitive, my son ; 
In arms too? fighting for my enemy! — 
I'll do a Roman justice,— thou shalt die ! 

Ozm. I beg not you my forfeit life would ;Mive ; 
Yet add one minute to that breath you gave» 
I disobeyed you, and deserve my fate ; 
But bury in my grave two houses' hate. 
Let Selin live; and see your justice done 
On me, while you revenge him for his son : 
Your mutual malice in my death may cease. 
And equal loss persuade you both to peace. 

Aben. Yes, justice shall be done on him and thee. — 
Haste, and dispatch them both immediately. 

[To a soldier. 

Ozm. If you have honour, — since you nature 
want, — 
for your own sake my last petition grant; 

yoL. IV. I 
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And kill not a disarmed, defenceless foe, 
Whose death your cruelty, or fear, will show. 

My father cannot do an act so base : 

My father! — I mistake; — I meant, who was. 
Abtfi. Go, then, dispatch him first who was my 

son! 
Ozm. Swear but to save his life, 111 yield my 

own, 
Aben. Nor tears, nor prayers, thy life, or his, shall 

buy. 
Ozm. 1 hen, sir, Benzayda's father shall not die ! — 
[Putting himself before Selin, 
And, since he'll want defence when I am gone, 
I will, to save his life, defend my own. 
Aben. This justice, parricides, like th^e, should 
have ! — 
[Aben. and his party attack them both. Ozm. 
parries his fathers thrusts^ and thrusts at the 
others. 

Enter Benzayda, with Abdalla, the Duke of 
Aiioos, and Spaniards. 

Benz. O, help my father ! and my Ozmyn save I 
Abdal Villains, that death you have deserved is 

near! 
Ozm. Stay, prince! and know, I have a father 
here I — [Stops Abdalla's hand. 

I were that parricide, of whom he spoWe, 
Did not my piety prevent your stroke. 
D. Arcos. to Aben. Depart, then, and thank heaven 

you had a son. 
Aben. I am not with these shows of duty won. 
Ozm. to his Father. Heaven knows, I would that 
life, you seek, resign; 
But, while Benzayda lives, it is not mine. 
Will you yet pardon my unwilling crime? 
Aben. fey no entreaties, by no length of time, 
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Will I be won ; but, with my latest breath, 
I'll curse thee here, and haunt thee after death. 

[Ea^it Aben. with his party. 

Ozm. Can you be merciful to that degree, 

[Kneeling to Selin. 
As to forgive my father's faidts in me? 
Can you forgive 

The death of him I slew in my defence, 
And from. the malice separate the offence? 
I can no longer be your enemy : 
In short, now kill me, sir, or .pardon me. 

{Offers him his sword. 
In this your silence my hard fate appears. 

SeUn. ni answer you, when I can speak for tear^. 
But, till I can, 
Imagine what must needs be brought to pass ; 

[Embraces him. 
My heart's not made of marble, nor of brass. 
Did I for you a cruel death prepare, 
And have you, have you made my life your care ! 
There is a shame contracted by my faults, 
Which hinders me to speak my secret thoughts. 
And I will tell you — wnen the shame's removed — 
You are not better by my daughter loved. — 
Benzayda be yours. — I can no more. 

Ozm. Blessed be that breath which does my life 
restore ! [Embracing his knees. 

Benz. I hear my father now; these words con- 
fess 
That name, and that indulgent tenderness. 

Selin. Benzayda, I have been too much to blame; 
But let your goodness expiate my shame : 
You Ozm3ai's virtue did m chains adore. 
And part of me was just to him before. — 
My son ! — 

P^;w. My father! — 
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SeHn. Since by you I live, 
I, for your sake, your ianiily forgive. 
Let your hard father still my life pursue, 
I hate not him, but for his hate to you ; 
Even that hard father yet may one day be 
By kindness vanquished, as you vanquished me ; 
Or, if my death can quench to you his rage, 
Heaven makes good use of my remaining age. 

Abdal. I grieve your joys are mingled with my 
cares; 
But all take interest in their own affairs ; 
And, therefore, I must ask how mine proceed. 

Selin. They now are ripe, and but your presence 
need : 
For Lyndaraxa, faithless as the wind, 
Yet to your better fortunes will be kind ; 
For, hearing that the Christians own your cause. 
From thence the assurance of a throne she draws. 
And since Almanzor, whom she most did fear. 
Is gone, she to no treaty will give ear; 
But sent me her unkindness to excuse. 

Abdal. You much surprise me with your pleasing 
news. 

Setin. But, sir, she hourly does the assault expect, 
And must be lost if you her aid neglect : 
For Abdelmelech loudly does declare. 
He'll use the last extremities of war, 
If she refuse the fortress to resign. 

Abdal. The charge of hastening this relief be mine. 

Seiin. This while I undertook,^ whether beset, 
Or else by chance, Abenamar I met ; 
Who seemed, in haste, returning to the town. 

Abdai My love must in my diligence be shown.— 
And, [7b Arcos.] as my pledge of faith to Spain^ 

this hour 
I'll put the fortress in your master s power. < 
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Selin. An open way from hence to it there lies, 
And we with ease may send in large supplies, 
Free from the shot and Sallies of the town. 

J). Arcos. Permit me, sir, to share in your re- 
nown ; 
First to my king I will impart the news, 
And then draw out what succours we shall use. 

[Exit Duke o/" Arcos. 

Abdal {Aside!] Grant that she loves me not, at 
least I see 
She loves not others, if she loves not me. — 
Tis pleasure, when we reap the fruit of pain : 
TTis only pride, to be beloved again. 
How many are not loved, who think they are ! 
Yet all are willing to believe the fair; 
And, though 'tis beauty's known and obvious cheat, 
Yet man's self-love still favours the deceit. 

[Exit Abdal. 

Selin. Farewell, my children ! equally so deai', 
That I myself am to myself less near : 
While I repeat the dangers of the war, 
Your mutual safety be each other's care. 
Your father^ Ozmyn, till the war be done. 
As much as honour will permit, I'll shun : 
If by his sword I perish, let him know 
It was, because' I would not be his foe. 

Ozm. Goodness and virtue all your actions guide ; 
You only err in choosing of your side. 
That party I, with honour, cannot take ; 
But can much less the care of you forsake : 
I must not draw my sword against my prince. 
But yet may hold a shield in your defence. 
Benzayda, free from danger, here shall stay. 
And tor a father and a lover pray. 

^enz. No, no ! I gave not on those terms my 
heart, 
That from my Ozmyn I should ever part : 
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That love I vowed, when you did death attend, 
'Tis just that nothing but my death should end* 
What merchant is it, who would stay behind. 
His whole stock ventured to the waves and wind? 
Ill pray for both, but both shall be in sight; 
And heaven shall hear me pray, and see you fight. 

Selin. No longer, Ozmyn, combat a design. 
Where so much love, and so much virtue join. 

Ozm. [To Benz.] Then conquer, and your con- 
quest happy be, 
Both to yourself, your father, arid to me. — 
With bended knees our freedom we'll demand 
Of Isabel, and .mighty Ferdinand: 
Then while the paths of honour we pursue, 
Well interest heaven for us, in right of you. 

[RreuMs 

SCENE It^The Albaytiyn. 

An alarm xvithin; then Soldiers running over the 
stage. Efiter Abdelmelech, victorious, with 
Soldiers. 

Abdelm. Tis won, 'tis won ! and Lyndaraxa, now, 
Who scorned to treat, shall to a conquest bow. 
To every sword I free commission give; 
Fall on, my friends, and let no rebel live. 
Spare only Lyndaraxa; let her be 
In triumph led, to grace my victory. 
Since'by her falsehood she betrayed my love. 
Great as that falsehood my revenge shall prove, — 

Enter Lyndaraxa, as frightenedy attended by 
women. 

Go, take the enchantress, bring her to me bound ! 
Lyndar. Force needs not, where resistance is ©ot 
found : 
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I come, myself, to offer you my hands ; 
And, of my OMfn accord, invite your bands. 
I wished to be my Abdelmelech's slave; 
I did but wish, — and easy fortune gave. 

Abdelm. O, moi'e than woman false ! — but 'tis in 
vain. — 
Can you ere hope to be believed again? 
I'll sooner trust the hyaena, than your smile ; 
Or, than your tears, the weeping crocodile. 
tn war and love none should be twice deceived ; 
The fault is mine if you are now believed. 

Lyndar. Be overwise, then, and too late repent; 
Your crime will carry its own punishment. 
I am well pleased not to be justified; 
I owe no satisfaction to yom' pride. 
It will be more advantage to my fame, 
To have it said, I never owned a flame. 

Abdelm. Tis true, my pride has satisfied itself: 
I have at length escaped the deadly shelf. 
The excuses you prepare will be in vain, 
Till I am fool enougn to love again. 

Lyndar. Am I not loved? 

Abdelm. I must with shame avow, 
I loved you once; — but do not love you now. 

Lyndar. Have I for this betrayed Abdalla's trust? 
You are to me, as I to him, unjust {Angrily. 

Abdelm. 'Tis like you have done much for love 
of me, 
Who kept the fortress of my enemy. 

Lyndar. 'Tis true, I took the fortress from his 
hand; 
But, since, have kept it in my own command. 

Abdelm. That act your foul ingratitude did show. 

Lyndar. You are the ungrateful, since, 'twas kept 
for you. 
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Abdelm. T^vas kept indeed; but not by your in- 
tent : 
For all your kindness I may thank the event 
filush, Lyndaraxa, for so gross a cheat : 
Twas kept for me, — when you refused to treat ! 

{Ironically. 
Lyndar. Blind man ! I knew the weakness of the 
place : 
It was my plot to do your arms this grace. 
Had not my care of your renown been great, 
I loved enough to offer you to treat. 
She, who is loved, must little lets create ; 
But you bold lovers are to force your fate. 
This force, you used, my maiden blush will save; 
You seemed to take, what secretly I gave. 
I knew we must be conquered ; but I knew 
What confidence I might repose in you. 
I knew, you were too gi-aterul to expose 
My friends, and soldiers, to be used like foes. 
Abdelm. Well, though I love you not, their lives 
shall be 
Spared out of pity and humanity. — 
Alferez, [7b a Soldier.^ go, and let the slaughter cease. 

[Exit the Alferez. 
Lyndar. Then must I to your pity owe my peace? 
Is that the tenderest terai you can afford? 
Time was, you would have used another word. 
Abdelm. Then, for your beauty I your soldiers 
spare : 
For, though I do not love you, you are fair. 

Lyndar. That little beauty why did heaven im- 
part, 
To please your eyes, but not to move your heart! 
ni shroud this goi^on from all human view. 
And own no beauty, since it charms not ypu ! 
Reverse your orders, and your sentence give ; 
My soldiers shall not from my beauty live. 
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Abdelm. Then, from your friendship thiey their 
lives shall gain ; 
Tho' love be dead, yet friendship does remain. 
. Lyndar. That friendship, which from withered. 

love does shoot, 
like the faint herbage on a rock, wants root. 
Love is a tender amity, refined : 
Grafted on friendship it exalts the kind. 
But when the grafF no longer does remain, 
The dull stock lives, but never bears again. 

Abdelm, Then, that my friendship may not doubt- 
ful prove, — 
Fool that 1 am to tell you so ! — I love. 
You would extort this knowledge from my breast, 
And tortured me so long that I confest. 
Now I expect to suffer fw my sin ; 
My monarchy must end, and yours begin. 

Lyndar. Confess not love, but spare yourself that 
shame. 
And call your passion by some other name. 
Call this assault, your malice, or your hate ; 
Love owns no acts so disproportionate. 
Love never taught this insolence you shew, 
To treat your mistress like a conquered foe. 
Is this the obedience which my heart should move I 
This usage looks more like a rape than love. 

Abdelm. What proof of duty would you I should 
give? 

Lyndar. Tis grace enough to let my subjects 
live! 
Let your rude soldiers keep possession still; 
Spoil, rifle, pillage, — any thing but kill. 
In short, sir, use your fortune as you please; 
Secure my castle, and my person seize ; 
Let your true men my rebels hence remove ; 
I shall dream on, and think 'tis all your love ! 

. 3 
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Abdelm. You know too well my weakness and 
your power : 
Why did heaven make a fool a conqueror ! 
She was my slave, 'till she by me was shewn 
How weak my force was, and how strong her owto. 
Now she has beat my power from every part^ 
Made her way open to my naked heart : 

[To a Soldier. 
Go, strictly charge my soldiers to retreat ; 
Those countermand who are not entered yet 
On peril of your lives leave all things free. 

[Ej:it Soldier. 
Now, madam, love Abdalla more than me. 
I only ask, in duty you would bring 
The keys of our Albayzyn to the king : 
I'll make your terms as gentle as you please. 

[Trumpets sound a charge xvithln^ and soldiers shout. 
What shouts, and what new sounds of war are 
these ? 
Lyndar. Fortune, I hope, has favoured my in- 
tent, [Aside. 
Of gaining time, and welcome succours sent 

Enter the Alferez. 

Alferes. All's lost, and you are fatally deceived ; 
The foe is entered, and the place relieved. 
Scarce from the walls had I drawn off my men, 
When, from their camp, the enemy rushed in. 
And prince Abdalla entered first the gate. 

Abdelm. I am betrayed, and find it now too late. 
When your proud soul to flatteries did descend, 

[To her, 
I might have known it did some ill portend. 
The weary seaman stormy weather fears, 
When winds shift often^ and no cause appears. 
You by my bounty live 
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Your brothers, too, were pardoned for my sake, 
And this returti your gratitude does make. 

Lyndar. My brothers best their own obligement 
know ; 
Without your charging me with what they owe. 
But, since you think the obligement is so great, 
I'll bring a friend to satisfy my debt 

[Looking behind. 
Abdelm. Thou shalt not triumph in thy base de- 
sign; 
Though not thy fort, thy person shall be mine. 
[Ht goes to take her: She runs and cries out help. 

Enter Abdalla, Duke of Arcos, and Spaniards. 
Abdelmelech retreats Jightingj and is pursued by 
the adverse party off the stage. The alarm within. 

Enter again Abdalla and the Duke of Ancosy xvith 
Lyndaraxa. 

JD. Arcos. Bold Abdelmelech twice our Spaniards 
faced. 
Though much out-numbered ; and retreated last. 
Abdal Your beauty, as it moves no common fire, 

f7b Lyndaraxa. 
So it no common courage can inspire. 
As he fought well, so had he prospered too, 
If, madam, he, like me, had fought for you. 
- Lyndar. Fortune, at last, has chosen with my 
eyes; 
And, where I would have given it, placed the prize* 
You see, sir, with what hardship I nave kept 
This precious gage, which in my hands you left. 
But 'twas the love of you which made me fight, 
And gave me courage to maintain your right. 
Now, by experience, you my feith may find. 
And are to thank me that I seemed uakind. 
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When your malicious fortune doomed your fall, 
My care restrained you then from losing all; 
Against your destiny I shut the gate, 
And gathered up the shipwrecks of your fate; 
I, like a friend, did even yourself withstand, 
From throwing all upon a losing hand. 

AbdaL My love makes all your acts unquestion- 
ed go, 
And sets a sovereign stamp on all you do. 
Your love I will believe with hood-winked eyes; — 
In faith, much merit in much blindness lies. 
But now, to make you great as you are fair, 
The Spaniards an imperial crown prepare. 

Lyndar. That gift's more welcome, which with 
you I share. 
Let us no time in fruitless courtship lose. 
But sally out upon our flighted foes. 
No ornaments of power so please my eyes. 
As purple, which the blood of princes dies. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III.— The Alhambra. 

BoABDELiN, Abenamar, Almahide, and Guards, 
Sgc. The Queen xvearing a scarf. 

Aben. My little journey has successful been i 
The fierce Almanzor will obey the queen. 
I found him, like Achilles on the shore, 
Pensive, complaining much, but threatening more; 
And, like that injured Greek, he heard our woes. 
Which, while I told, a gloomy smile arose 
From his beiit brows : And still, the more he 

heard, 
A more severe and sullen joy appeared. 
But, when he knew we to despair were driven. 
Betwixt his teeth he muttered thanks to heaven. 
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Boob. How I disdain this aid ! which I must takp, 
Not for my own, but Almahide's sake. 

Aben. But when he heard it was the queen who 
sent, 
That her command repealed his banishment, 
He took the summons with a greedy joy, 
And asked me how she would his sword employ : 
Then bid me say, her humblest slave would come. 
From her fair mouth with joy to take his doom. 

Boab. Oh that I had not sent you ! though it cost 
My crown ! though I, and it, and all were lost ! 

Aben. While I, to bring this news, came on before, 
I met with Selin 

Boab. I can hear no more. 

Enter Hamet. 

Hamet. Almanzor is already at the gate, 
And throngs of people on his entrance wait. 

Boab. Thy news does all my faculties surprise; 
He bears two basilisks in those fierce eyes; 
And that tame daemon, which should guard my 

throne. 
Shrinks at a genius greater than his own. 

[Exit Boab. with Aben. and Guards. 

Enter Almanzoe; seeing Alma hide approach him, 
he speaks. 

j^/ Almanz. So Venus moves, when to the Tliunderer, 
In smiles or tears, she would some suit prefer; 
When with her cestus girt. 
And drawn by doves, she cuts the liquid skies, 
And kindles gentle fires where'er she flies : 
To every eye a goddess is confest. 
By alTthe heavenly nation she is blest, 
And each with secret joy admits her to his breast. — 
Madam, your new commands I come to know. 
If yet you can have any where I go. 

[To her bowing. 
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If to the regions of the dead they be, 

You take the speediest course to send by me. 

Ahnah. Heaven has not destined you so soon to 
rest: , 
Heroes must live to succour the distrest. 

Almanx. To serve such beauty all mankind should 
live; 
And, in our service, our reward you give. 
But stay me not in torture, to behold 
And ne'er enjoy. As from another's gold 
The miser hastens, in his own defence, 
And shuns the sight of tempting excellence ; 
So, having seen you once so kilUng fair, 
A second sight were but to move despair. 
I take my ejres froni what too much would please,i 
As men in revers famish their disease. 

jilmah. No; you may fi^id your cure an easier 
way, 
If you are pleased to seek it, — in your stay. 
All objects lose by too familiar view, 
When that great charm is gone, of being new ; 
Bv often seeing me, you soon will find 
Defects so many, ijx my face and mind. 
That to be freed from love you need not doubt; 
And, as you looked it in, you'll look it out. 

Almanz. I rather, like weak armies, should re* 
treat, 
And so prevent ipy more entire defeat. 
For your own sake in quiet let me go ; 
Press not too far on a despairing foe : 
I may turn back, and armed against you move, 
With all the furious train of hopeless love. 

Almah. Your honour cannot to ill thoughts give 
way, 
^nd mine can run no hazard by your stay. 

Almanz. Do you then think I can with patiencQ 
see 
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That sovereign good possessed^ and not by me? 
No; I all day shall languish at the sight, 
And rave on what I do not see all night; 
My quick imagination will present 
The scehes and images of your content. 

Almah. These are the day-dreams which wild 
fapcy yields, 
Empty as shadows are, that fly o'er fields. 
Oh, whither would this boundless fancy move ! 
Tis but the raging calenture of love. 
Like a distracted passenger you stand, 
And see, in seas, iraaginaiy land, 
Cool groves, and flowery meads; and while you 

think 
To walk, plunge in, and wonder that you sink. 

Almanz. Love's calenture too well I understand; 
But sure your beauty is no fairy-land ! 
Of your own form a judge you cannot be; 
For, glow-woim like, you shine, and do not see. 

Almah. Can you think this, and would you go 
away ? 

Almanz. What recompence attends me, if I stay? 

Almah. You know 1 am from recompence de- 
barred, 
But I will grant your merit a reward ; 
Your flame's too noble to deserve a cheats 
And I too plain to practise a deceit. 
1 no return of love can ever make. 
But what I ask is for my husband's sake; 
He, I confess, has been ungrateful too. 
But he and I are ruined if you go : 
Your virtue to the hardest proof I bring; — 
Unbribed, preserve a mistress and a king. 

Almanz. Til stop at nothing that appears so brave; 
ril do't, and now I no reward will have. 
You've given my honour such an ample field. 
That I may die, but that shall never yield. 
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Spite of myself I'll stay, fight, love, despair; 
And I can do all this, because I dare. 
Yet I may own one suit — 
That scarf, which, since by you it has been borne, 
Is blessed, like relicks which by saints were woiii. 
Almah. Presents like this my virtue durst not 
make, - 
But that 'tis given you for my husband's sake. 

\Gives the scarf. 
Almanz. This scarf to honourable rags I'll weai-, 
As conquering soldiers tattered ensigns bear; 
But oh, how much my fortune I despise, 
Which gives me conquest, while she love denies ! 

[Exeunt. 



ACT III. 
SCENE I.— The Alhambra, 

Enter Almahide and Esperanza. 

Esper. Affected modesty has much of pride; 
That scarf he begged, you could not have denied ; 
Nor does it shock the virtue of a wife, 
When given that man, to whom you owe your life. 

Almah. Heaven knows, from all intent of ill 'twas 
free. 
Yet it may feed my husband's jealousy ; 
And for that cause I wish it were not done. 

To them Boabdelin, and walks apart. 

See, where he comes, all pensive and alone ; 
A gloomy fury has o'erspread his face : 
Tis so ! and all my fears are come to pass. 

Boab. Marriage, thou curse of love, and snare of 
life, {Aside. 
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That first debased a mistress to a wife ! 
; Love, like a scene, at distance should appear, 
( But marriage views the gioss-daubed landscape near. 
Love's nauseous cure! thou cloyest whom thou 

should st please ; 
And, when thou cur'st, then thou art the disease. 
When hearts are loose, thy chain our bodies ties ; 
Love couples friends, but marriage enemies. 
If love like mine continues after thee, 
Tis soon made sour, and turned by jealousy ; 
No sign of love in jealous men remains, 
But tnat which sick men have of life — their pains. 

Almah. Has my dear lord some new affliction 
had ? {Walking to hinu 

Have I done any thing that makes him sad ? 

Boab. You! nothing: You! But let me walk 
alone. 

Almah. I will not leave you till the cause be 
known: 
My knowledge of £he ill may bring relief. 

Boab. Thank ye ; you never fail to cure my grief! 
Trouble me not, my grief concerns not you. 

Almah. While I have life, I will your steps pursue. 

Boab. I'm out of humour now ; you must not stay. 

Almah. I fear it is that scarf I gave away. 

Boab. No, 'tis not that ; but speak of it no more ; 
Go hence ! I am not what I was before. 

Almah. Then I will make you so ; give me your 
hand! 
Can you this pressing and these tears withstand? 

Boab. Oh heaven, were she but mine, or mine 
alone ! {Sighing^ and going off from her. 
-^h, why are not the hearts of women known ! 
False women to new joys unseen can move; 
There are no prints left in the paths of love, 

VPL. IV, K 
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All goods besides by public marks are known; 
But what we most desire to keep, has none. 

Almah. Why will you in your breast your pas- 
sion crowd, [Approaching him. 
like unborn thunder rolling in a cloud? 
Torment not your poor heart, but set it free, 
And rather let its fury break on me. 
I am not married to a god ; T know, 
Men must have passions, and can bear from you. 
I fear the unlucky present I have made ! 

Boob. O poyer of guilt! how conscience can up* 
braid! 
It forces her not only to reveal, 
But to repeat what she would most conceal ! 

Almah. Can such a toy, and given in public too— 

Boab. False woman, you contrived it should be 
so. 
That public gift in private was designed 
The emblem of the love you meant to bind. 
Hence from my sight, ungrateful as thou art f 
And, when I can, 111 banish thee my heart 

[She wetps. 

To them Almanzor wearing the Scarf. He sees her 

weep. 

Almanz. What precious drops are those. 
Which silently eadi other s track pursue, 
Bright as young diamonds in their inifant.dew? 
Your lustre you should free from tears maintain, 
Like Egypt, rich without the help of rain. 
Now cursed be he who gave this cause of grief; 
And double cursed, who does not give relief! 

Almah. Our common fears, and public miseries, 
Have drawn these tears from my afflicted eyes. 

Almanz. Madam, I cannot easily believe 
It is for any public cause you grieve. 
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On your fair face the marks of sorrow lie; 
But I read fuiy in your husband's eye: 
Andy in that passion, I too plainly find 
That you're unhappy, and that he^s unkind. 

Almah. Not new-m^e mothers greater love ex- 
press 
Than he, when with first looks their babes they 

bless ; 
Not Heaven is more to dying martyrs kind, 
Nor guardian angels to their charge assigned. 

Boab. O goodness counterfeited to the life! 
O the well-acted virtue of a wife ! 
Would you Mrith this my just suspicions blind ? 
You've given me great occasion to be kind ! 
The marks, too, of your spotless love appear; 
Witness the badge of my dishonour there. 

[Pointing to Almanzoe's scarf. 

Almanz. Unworthy owner of a gem so rare ! 
Heavens ! why must he possess, and I despair ? 
Why is this miser doomed to all this store ; 
He, who lias all, and yet believes he's poor? 
. Almah. \to Almanz.] You're much too bold, to 
blame a jealousy 
So kind in him, and so desired by me. 
The faith of wives would unrewarded prove, 
Without those just observers of our love. 
The greater care the higher passion show3 ; 
We hold that dearest we most fear to lose. 
Distrust in lovers is too warm a sun, 
3ut ytl 'tis night in love when that is gone j 
And in those climes which most his scorching know, 
He makes the noblest fruits and metals grow. 

Almanz. Yes; there are mines of treasure in your 
breast, 
Seen by that jealous sun, but not possest 
H^, like a devil, among the blest above^ 
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Can take no pleasure in your heaven of love. 
Go, take her; and thy causeless fears remove; 

[To the King. 
Love her so well, that I with rage may die : 
Dull husbands have no right to jealousy: 
If that's allowed, it must in lovers be. 

Boab. The succour, which thou bring'stme, makes 
thee bold : 
But know, without thy aid, my crown III hold; 
Or, if I cannot, I will fire the place. 
Of a full city make a naked space. 
Hence, then, and from a rival set me free ! 
Ill do, 111 suffer any thing but thee. 

Almanz. I wonnot go ; Ill^not be forced away : 
I came not for thy sake ; nor do I stay. 
It was the queen who for my aid did send ; 
And 'tis I only can the queen defend : 
I, for her sake, thy sceptre will maintain ; 
And thou, by me, in spite of thee, shalt reign. 

Boab, Had I but hope I could defend this place 
Three days, thou should st not live to my disgrace 
So small a time ; 

Might I possess my Almahide alone, 
I would live ages out ere they were gona 
1 should not be of love or life bereft; 
All should be spent before, and nothing left. 

Almah. [^oBoab.] As foryoursakelfor Almanzor 
sent, 
So, when you please, he goes to banishment. 
You shall, at last, my loyalty approve : 
I will refuse no trial of my love, 

Boak How can 1 think you love me, while I see 
That trophy of a rival's victory ? 
Ill tear it from his side. 

Almanz. Ill hold it fast 
As life, and when life's gone, Til hpld this last ; 
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And if thou tak'st it after I am slain, 
111 send my ^host to fetch it back again. 

Almah. When I bestowed that scarf, I had not 
thought, 
Or not considered it might be a fault ; 
But, since my lord's displeased that I should make 
So small a present, I command it back. 
Without delay the unlucky gift restore ; 
Or, from this minute, never see me more. 

Almanz. The shock of such a curse I dare not stand: 
[Pulling it off hastily, and presenting it to her. 
Thus I obey your absolute command. 

[She gives it to the King* 
Must he thti spbils of scdrn'd Almanzor wear? — 
MayTumus' fate be thine, who dared to bear 
The belt of murdered Pallas ! from afar 
May est thou be known, and be the mark of war ! 
Live, just to see it from thy shoulders torn 
By common hands, and by some coward worn. 

[An alarm within. 

Enter Abdelmelech,^ Zulema, Hamet, Abena 
mar; their swords drawn. 

Abdehn. Is this a time for discord or for grief? 
We perish, sir, without your quick relief. 
I have been fooled, and am unfortunate ; 
The foes pursue their fortune and our fate. 

ZuL The rebels with the Spaniards are agreed. 

Boab. Take breath; my guards shall to the fight 
succeed. 

Aben. [to Alman^jor.] Why stay you, sir? the 
conquering foe is near : 
Give us their courage, and give them our fear. 

Hamet. Take arms, or we must perish in your sight- 

Almunz. I care not : perish : for I will not fight 
I wonnot lift an arm in his defence : 
And yet I wonnot stir one foot from hence. 
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I to your king s defence his town resign ; 
This only spot, whereon I stand, is mine. — 
Madam, be safe, and lay aside your fear, 

[To the Queen. 
You are as in a magic circle here. 

Boab. To our own valour our success well owe. 
Haste, Hamet, with Abenamar to go ; 
You two draw up, with all the speed you may, 
Our last reseiTCs, and yet redeem the day. 

[Exeunt Hamet and Abenamar one way^ the 
King the other^ with Abdelmelech, S^c. 
Alarm within. 

Enter Abdelmelech, his sword drctwn. 

Abdelm. Granada is no more ! the unhappy king 
Venturing too far, ere we could succour bnng, 
Was by the duke of Arcos prisoner made, 
And, past relief, is to the fort conveyed. 

Almanz. Heaven, thou art just! go, now despise 
my aid. 

Almah. Unkind Almanzor, how am I betrayed! 
Betrayed by him in whom I trusted most ! 
But I will ne er outlive what I have lost. 
Is this your succour, this your boasted love ! 
I will accuse you to the saints above ! 
Almanzor vowed he would for honour fight, 
And lets my husband perish in my sight. 

[JEttiewnf Almah IDE and £sp£rak2a. 

Abnanz. Oh, I have erred; but fury made mc 
blind ; 
And, in her just reproach, my fiiult I find ! 
I promised even for him to fight, whom I — 
But since he's loved by her, he must not die. 
Thus, happy fortune comes to me in vain, 
When I myself must ruin it again. 
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To him Abenamar, Hamet, Abdelmelech, Zule- 
MA, Soldiers. 

Aben. The foe has entered the Vermillion towers; 
'And nothing but the Alhambra now is ours. 
Almanz. Even that's too much^ except we may 
have more; 
You lost it all to that last stake before. 
Fate, now come back; thou canst not farther get; 
The bounds of thy libration here are set 
Thou know'st this place, 

And, likeii clock wound up, strik'st here for me; 
Now, Chance, assert thy own inconstancy. 
And, Fortune, fight, that thou may'st Fortune be! — 
They come: here, ^voured by the narrow place, 

\A noise within. 
I can, with few, their gross battalion face. 
By the dead wall, you, Abdelmelech, wind ; 
Then charge, and their retreat cut off behind. t 

[Ejreunf. 
[An alarm within. 

tlnter Almanzob and his Party, with Abdalla 
\ prisoner. 

Almanz. You were my friend: and to that name 
I owe [To Abdal. 

The just regard, which you refiised to show. 
Your liberty I frankly would restore, 
But honour now forbids me to do m^ore. 
Yet, sir, your freedom in your choice shall be, 
When you command to set your brother free. 

Abdal. The exchange, which you propose, with 
joy I take; 
An offer easier than my hopes could make. 
Your benefits revenge my crimes to you, 
For I my shame in that bright mirror view. 
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Almanz. No more ; you give me thanks you do 
not owe : 
I have been faulty, and repent me now. 
But, though our penitence a virtue be, 
Mean soul» alone repent in misery j 
The brave own faults when good success is given, 
For then they come on equal terms to heaven. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE II.-^7%e Albayzyn. 

Enter Ozmyn and Benzayda. 

Benz. I see there's somewhat which you feaF to 
tell; 
Speak quickly, Ozmyn, is my father well? 
Why cross you thus your arms, and shake your head ? 
Kill me at once, and tell me he is dead. 

Ozm. I know not mpre than you; but fear not 
less; 
Twice sinking, twice I drew him from the prtss : 
But the victorious foe pursued so fast, 
.That flying throngs divided us at last. 
As seamen parting in a general wreck, 
When first the loosening planks begin to citick; 
Each catches one, and straight are far disjoined^ 
Some borne by tides, and others by the wind; 
So, in this ruin, from each other rent, 
With heaved-up hands we mutual farewells sent: 
Methought his eyes, when just I lost his view, 
Were looking blessings to be sent to you. 

Benz. Blind- queen of Chance, to lovers too se- 
vere. 
Thou rulest mankind, but art a tyrant there ! 
Thy widest empire's in a lovers breast : 
Like open seas, we seldom are^a^ rest. 
Upon thy coasts our wealth is daily cast; 
And thou, like pirates, mak'st no peace to last^ 
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To them Lyndaraxa, Duke of Arcos, and Guards* 

D. Arcos. We were surprised when least we did 
suspect. 
And justly suffered by our own neglect, 

Lyndar. No ; none but I have reason to com- 
plain ! 
So near a kingdom, yet 'tis lost again ! 
O, how unequally in me were joined 
A creeping fortune, with a soaring mind ! 
O lottery of fate ! where still the wise 
Draw blanks of fortune, and the fools the prize! 
These cross, ill-shuffled lots from heaven are sent,- 
Yet dull Religion teaches us content ; 
But when we ask it where the blessing dwells, 
It points to pedant colleges, and cells ; 
There shows it rude, and in a homely dress, 
And that proud Want mistakes for happiness. 

[A trumpet mthin. 

Enter Zulema, 

jBrother ! what strange adventure brought you here? 
- ZuL The news 1 bring will yet more strange ap- 
pear 
The little care you of my life did show, 
Has of a brother iustlv made a foe ; 
And Abdelmelech, who that life did save. 
As justly has deserved that life he gave. 

Lyndar. Your business cools, while tediously it 
stays 
On the low theme of Abdelmelech's praise. 
ZuL This 1 present from Prince Abdalla's hands. 

[Delivers a letter, which she reads, 
Lyndar. He has proposed, (to free him fiom his 
bands) 
That, with his brother, an exchange be made. 
I>. Arcos. it proves the same design which we 
had laid« 
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Before the castle let a bar be set; 
And when the captives on each side are met, 
With equal nuinbers chosen for their guard. 
Just at the time the passage is unbarrttl, 
Let both at once advancey at once be free. 

lyndar. The exchange I will myself in person 
see. 

Benz. I fear to ask, yet would from doubt be 
freed, — 
Is Selin captire, sir, or is he dead? 

ZuL I giieve to teH yon what you needs must 
knaw, — 
He is a prisoner to his greatest foe ; 
Kept with strong guarm in the Alhambra tower; 
Without the leadb even of Ahnanzor's power. 

0^772. With grief and shame I am at once op« 
prest. 

ZuL You will be more, when I relate the rest 
To you I from Abenamar am sent, [To Ozmyn. 
And you alone can Selin's death prevent. 
Give up yourself a prisoner in his stead; 
Or, ere to-morrow's dawn, believe him dead. 

Benz. Ere that appear, I shall expire with grief. 

ZuL Your action swift, your counsel must be 
brief. 

Lyndar. While for Abdalla's freedom we prepare, 
You in each other's breast unload your care. 

[Exeunt all but Ozmtn and Benzatda* 

Benz. My wishes contradictions must imply; 
You must not go ; and yet he must not die. 
Your reason may, perhaps, the extremes unite ; 
But there's a mist <rf fate before my sight 

Ozm. The two extremes too distant are, to close; 
And human wit can no mid way {M*opose. 
My duty therefore shows the nearest way 
To free your father, and my own obey. 
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Benz. Your fkther, whom, since yours, I grieve 
to blame, 
Has lost, or quite forgot, a parent's name; 
And, when at once possessed of him and you, 
Instead of freeing one, will murder two. 

Ozm. Fear not my life ; but suffer me to go : 
What cannot only sons with parents do ! 
Tis no^t my death my father does pursue ; 
He only would witlidraw my love fitmi you* 

Benz. Now, Ozmyn, now your want of love I see ; 
For would you go, and hazard losing me? 

Ozm. I rather would ten thousand lives fbrsake ; 
Nor can you e'er believe the doubt you make. 
This night I with a chosen band will go, 
And, by surprise, will free him from the foe. 

Benz* Wnat foe ! ah whither would your virtue 
fall! 
It is your father whom the foe you call. 
Darkness and rage will no distinction make, 
And yours may perish for my father s sake. 

Ozm. Thus, when my weaker virtue goes astray. 
Yours pulls it back, and guides me in the way : 
111 send him word, my being shall depend 
On Selin's life, and with his death shall end. 

Benz. Tis that, indeed, would glut your &ther s 
rage:' 
Revenge on Ozmyn's youth, and Selin's age. 

Ozm. Whatever I plot, like Sysiphus, in vain 
I heave a stone, that tumbles down again. 

Benz. This glorious work is then reserved for me; 
He is my father, and Til set him free. 
Tliese cnains my father for my sake does wear: 
I made the &ult; and I the pains will bear. 

Ozm. Yes; you no doubt have merited these 
pains ; 
Those nands, those tender limbs, were made for 
chains ! 
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Did I not love you, yet it were too base 
To let a lady suffer in my place. 
Those proofs of virtue you before did show, 
I did admire ; but I must envy now. 
Your vast ambition leaves no fame for me. 
But grasps at universal monarchy. 

Benz. Yes, Ozmjna, I shall still this palm pursue/ 
I will not yield my glory even to you. 
I'll break those bonds in which my father s tied, 
Or, if I cannot break themj I'll divide. 
What, though my limbs a woman's weakness show^ 
I have a soul as masculine as you; 
And when these limbs want strength my chains t6 

wear, 
My mind shall teach my body how to bear. 

[Exit, Bekz: 

Ozm. What I resolve, I must not let her know; 
But honour has decreed she must not go. 
What she resolves, I must prevent with care ; 
She shall not in my fame or danger share. 
I'll give strict order to the guards which wait, 
That, when she comes, she shall not pass the gate. 
Fortune, at last, has run me out of breath ; 
I have no refuge but the arms of death 2 
To that dark sanctuary I will go ; 
She cannot reach me when I he so low. [Exiti 



SCENE III.— The Albayzyn. 

iHnteTy on one side^ Almakzor^ Abdalla, Abdel- 
M£L£CH, ZuLEMA, Hamet. Oh the Other sidCj 
the Duke of Arcos, Boabdelin, LyNDAEAXAy 
and their Party. After which the bars are opened; 
and at the same time Boabdelin and Abdalla 
pass by each other^ each to his Party; whm Ab-* 
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DALLA is passed on the other side^ the Duke ofABn 
cos approaches the bars^ and calls to Almanzob; 

X). Arcos. The hatred of tlie brave with battles 
ends, 
And foes, who fought for honour, then are friends, 
i love thee, brave Almanzor, and am proud 
To have one hour when love may be allowed. 
This hand, in sign of that esteem, I plight; 
We shaH have angry hours enough to fight. 

[Giving his hand. 

Almanz. The man who dares, like you, in fields 
appear. 
And meet my sword, shall be my mistress here. 
If I am proud, 'tis only to my foes ; 
Rough but to such who virtue would oppose. 
If I some fierceness from a father drew, 
A mother's milk gives me some softness too. 

D. Arcos. Since first you took, aud zrfter s$t m^ 
free, 
(Whether a sense of gratitude it be, 
Or some more secret motion of my mind, 
Por which I want a name that's more than kind) 
I shall be glad, by whate er means I can. 
To get the friendship of so brave a man; 
And would your unavailing valour call. 
From aiding.those whom heaven has doomed to fall, 
We owe you that respect, 
Which to the gods of foes besieged was shown, 
To call you out before we take your town. 

Almanz. Those whom we love, we should esteen\ 
them too. 
And not. debauch that virtue which we woo. 
Yet, though you give my honour just offence, 
I'll take your kindness in the better sense ; 
And,- since you for my safety seem to fear, 
I, to return your bribe, should wish you her?^ 
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But, since I love you more than you do me, 

In all events prcsei-ve your honour free ; 

For that's your own, though not your destiny. 

Z). Areas. Were you obliged in honour by a trusty 
I should not think my own proposals just; 
But since you fight for an unthankful king. 
What loss of fanie can change of parties bring? 

Almanz. It will, and jnay with justice too be 
thought. 
That some advantage in that change I sought 
And though I twice have changed for wrongs re- 
ceived, 
That it was done for profit none believed. 
The king s ingratitude I knew before ; 
So that can be no cause of changing more. 
If now I stand, when no reward can be, 
'Twill show the fault before was not in me. 

7). Arcos. Yet there is a reward to valour due, 
And such it is as may be sought by you ; 
That beauteous queen, whom you can never gain, 
While you secure her husband's life and reign. 

Almanz. Then be it so ; let me have no return 
[Here Lyndaraxa coines near, and hears thenin 
From him but hatred, and from her but scom^ 
There is this comfort in a noble fate, 
That I deserve to be more fortunate. 
You have my last resolv^; and now, farewell: 
My boding heart some mischief does foretell; 
But what it is, heaven will not let me know. 
I'm sad to death, that I must be your foe. 

D. Arcos. Heaven, when we meet, if fatal it must 
be 
To one, spare him, and cast the lot on mc. 

\TIuy retire. 

Lyndar. Ah, what a noble conquest were this 
heart! 
I am resolved I'll try my utmost art: 
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In gaining him, I gain that fortune too, 

Which he has wedded, and which I but woo. 

I'll try each secret passage to his mind. 

And loves soft bands about his heart-strings wind 

Not his vowed constancy shall 'scape my snare ; 

While he without resistance does prepare, 

I'll melt into him ere his love's aware. 

[She makes a gesture of iimtathn to Almas zOKy 
who returns again. 

Lyndar. You see, sir, to how strange a remedy 
A persecuted maid is forced to fly : 
Wno, much distressed, yet scarce has confidence 
To make your noble pity her defence. 

Almanz. Beauty, like yours, can no protection 
need; 
Or, if it sues, is certain to succeed. 
To whate'er service you ordain my hand. 
Name your request, and call it your command. 

Lyiidar. You cannot^ sir, but know, that my ill 
fate 
Has made me loved with all the effects of hate: 
One lover would, by force, my person gain ; 
Which one, as guilty, would by force detain. 
Rash Abdelmelech's love I cannot prize. 
And fond Abdalla's passion I despise. 
As you are brave, so you are pruoent too ; 
Advise a wretched woman what to do. 

Almanz. Have courage, fair one, put your trust 
in me; 
You shall, at least, from those you hate, be free. 
Resign your castle to the king^s command, 
And leave your love concernments in my hand. 

Lyndar. The king, like them, is fierce, and faith- 
less too; 
How can I trust him who has injured you? 
Keep for yourself, (and you can grant no less) 
What you alone are worthy to possess. 
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Enter, brave sir ; for, whed you speak the word> 
These gates will open of their own accord ; 
The genius of the place its lord will meet> 
And oeiid its towVy forehead to your feet. 
That little citadel, which now you see, 
3hall, then, the head of conquered nations be; 
And every turret, from your coming, ri«e 
The mother of some great metropolis. 

Almanz. Tis pity, words, which none but gods 
should hear. 
Should lose their sweetness in a soldier s ear : 
I am not that Almanzor whom you praise; 
But your fair mouth can fair ideas raise : — 
J am a wretch, to whom it is denied 
To accept, with honour, what I wish with pride; 
And, since I fight not for myself, must bring 
The fruits of all my conquests to the king. 

Lyndar. Say rg.ther to the queen, to whose fair 
name 
I know you vow the trophies of your fame. 
I hope she is as kind as she is iair ; 
Kinder than inexperienced virgins are 
To their first loves ; (though she has loved before, 
And that first innocence is now no more :) 
But, in revenge, she gives you all her heart, 
(For you are much too brave to take a part.) 
Though, blinded by a crown, she did not see 
Almanzor greater than a king could be, 
I hope her love repairs her ill-made choice : 
Almanzor cannot be deluded twice, 

Almanz. No, not deluded ; for none count thei? 
gains. 
Who, like Almanzor, frankly give their pains. 

Lyndar. Almanzor, do not cheat yourself, nor me j 
Your love is not refined to that degree : 
for, gince you have desires, and those not bles^ 
Your love s uneasy, and at little rest^ 
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Altnanz. Tis true, my own unhappiness I see; 
But who^ alas, can my physician be? 
Love, like a lazy ague, I endure. 
Which fears the water, and abhors the cure^ 
Lyndor. Tis a consumption, which your life does 

w^tc, 
Still flattering you with h(^e, till lidp be past; 
But, since of cure from her you now despair. 
You, like consumptive men, should change your 

air: 
Love somewhere else; 'tis a hard remedy. 
But yet you owe yourself so mucIT, to try. 
Almanz. My love's now grown so much a part of 

me, 
That life would, in the cure, endangered be : 
At least, it like a limb cut off would show; 
And better die than like a cripple go. 

Zyndar. You must be brought^like madmen to 

their cure, 
And darkness first, and next new bonds endure : 
Do you dark absence to yourself ordain. 
And I, in charity, will find the chain. 
Almenz. Love is that madness which all lovers 

have; 
But yet 'tis sweet and pleasing so to rave : 
Tls ap enchantment, where the reason's bound ; 
But Paradise is in the enchanted ground ; 
A palace, void of envy, cares and strife. 
Where gentle hours delude so mtich of life. 
To take those chirms away, and set me fre'e^ 
Is but to setid me into misery ; • 

And prudence, of whose cure so much you boaftt, 
Restores those pains, which that sweet folly lost. 

Lyndar. I would not, like philosophers, remove. 
But show you a mwe pleasing shape of love. 
You a sad, sullen, froward love dia see ; 
I'll show him kind, and full o£ gaiety. 

VOL. IV. L 
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In »hort, Almanzor, it shall be my care 
To show you love ; for you but saw despair. 

Ahnanz. I, in the shape of love, despair did see j 
You, in his shape, would show inconstancy. 

Lyndar. There's no such thing as constancy you 
call; 
Faith ties not hearts; 'tis inclination all. 
Some wit deformed, or beauty much decayed, 
First constancy in love a virtue made. 
From friendship they that land-mark did remove. 
And falsely placed it on the bounds of love. 
Let the effects of change be only tried ; 
Court me, in jest, and call me Almahide : 
But this is only counsel I impart,. 
For I, perhaps, should not receive your heart. 

Almanz, Fair though you are 
As summer mornings, and your eyes more bright 
Than stars that twinkle in a winters night; 
Though you have eloquence to warm and move 
Cold age, and praying hermits, into love ; 
Though Almahide with scorn rewards my care, — 
Yet, than to change, 'tis nobler to despair. 
My love's my soul ; and that from fate is free; 
'Tis that unchanged and deathless part of me. 

Lyndar. The fate of constancy your love pursue ! 
Still to be faithful to what's false to you. 

\1 urns from him, and goes off angrily. 

Almanz. Ye gods, why are not hearts first paired 
above. 
But some still inteifere in others' love ! 
Ere each for each by certain marks are known, 
You mould them up in haste, and drop them down; 
And, while we seek what carelessly you sort, 
You sit in state, and make our pains your sport. 

[Ea^eunt on both sides. 
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ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Enter Abenamar, and Soldier. 

Aben. Haste and conduct the prisoner to my 
sight. 

[Exit Soldier^ and i?nmediatefy enters with Se- 
LiN bou?2d. . ' ' 

Aben. Did you, according to my orders, write? 

]To Selin: 
And have you summoned Ozmyn to appear? 

Selin. I am not yet so much a slave to fear, 
Nor has your son deserved so ill of me, 
That by his death or bonds I would be free. 

Aben. Against thy life thou dost the sentence 
ffive; 
Behold how short a time thou hast to live. 

Selin. Make haste, and draw the curtain while 
you may; . 

You but shut out the twilight of my day. 
Beneath the burden of my age I bend : ( 
You kindly ease me ere my journey's end. 

[To them a Soldier with Ozmyn; Ozmyn 
kneels. 
Aben. to Sdin. It is enough, my promise makes 
you free ; 
Resign your bonds, and take your liberty. . 

Ozm. Sir, you are just> and welcome are these 
bands; 
Tis all the inheritance a son demands. 

Selin. Your goodness, O my Ozmyn, is too great; 
I am not weary of my fetters yet : 
Already, when you move me to resign, 
I feel them heavier on your feet than piine. 
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Enter another Soldier. 

Sold. A youth attends you in the outer room^ 
Who seems in haste, and does from Ozmyn come. 
^ben. Conduct him in, — '• 
Ozm. Sent from Benzayda, I fear, to me. 

To them Benzayda, in the Habit of a man. 

Benz. My Ozmyn here ! 

Ozm. Benzayda! 'tis she ! — 
♦Go, youth, I have no business for thee here ; 
Go to the Albayzyn, and attend me there* 
111 not be long away ; I pray thee go^ 
By all our love and friendship 

Benz. Ozmyn, no : 
I did not take on me this bold disguisei 
For ends so low, to^ cheat your watchmen's eyes. 
When I attempted this, it was to do 
An action, to be envied even by you ; 
But you, 'alas, have been too diligent, 
And what I purposed fatally prevent ! 
Those chains, wnich for my iather I would bear^ 
I take with less content to find you here ; 
Except your father Mrill that mercy show. 
That I may wear them both for him and you, 

jiben. I thank thee, fortune ! thou hast, in one 
hour. 
Put all I could have asked thee in my power. 
My own lost wealth thou giv'st not only back. 
But driv'st upon my coast my pirate's wreck. 

Selin. Witn Ozmyn's kindness I was grieved be- 
fore. 
But yours, Benzayda, has undone me more. 

Aben. to a Soldier. Go fetch new fetters^ and the 
daughter bind. 

Ozm. Be just at least, sir, though you are not 
kind: 
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Benzayda is not as a prisoner brought^ 
But comes to suffer for another's fault 

Aben. Then, Ozmyn, mark, that justice which I 
do, 
I, as severely, will exact from you : 
The father is not wholly dead in me ; 
Or you may yet revive it, if it be. 
Like tapers new blown out, the fumes remain, 
To catch the light, and bring it back again, 
Benzayda gave you life, and set you free; 
For that, I will restore her liberty. 

Ozm. Sir, on my knees I thank you. 

Aben. Ozmyn, hold ; 
One part of what I purpose is untold : 
Consider, then, it on your part remains. 
When I have broke, not to resume your^chains. 
Like an indulgent father, I have paid 
All debts, which you, my prodigal, have made. 
Now you are clear, break off your fond design, 
Renounce Benzayda, and be wlioUy mine. 

Ozm. Are these the terms ? Is this the liberty? 
Ah, sir, how can you so inhuman be ? 
My duty to my life 1 Will prefer ; 
But life and duty must give place to her. 

Aben. Consider what you say, for, with one breath, 
' You disobey my will, and give her death. 

Ozm. Ah, cruel father^ what do you propose ! 
Must I then kill Benzayda, of must lose ? 
I can do neither ; in this wretched state, 
The least that I can suffer is your hate ; 
And yet that's worse than death : Even while I sue, 
And choose your hatred, I could die f6r you. 
Break quickly, heart, or let my blood be spilt 
By my own hand, to save a father's guilt. 

Benz* Hear me, my lord, and take this wretched 
life, 
To free you frdm the fear of Ozmyn's wife. 
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I beg but what with ease may granted be, 
To spare youv son, and kill your enemy ; 
Or^ if my death's a grace too great to give, 
Let me, my lord, without my Ozmyn live. 
Far from your sight and Ozmyn s let me go, 
And take from him a care, from you a foe. 

Ozm. HoM% my Benzayda ! can you thus resign 
That love, which you have vowed so firmly mine ? 
Can you leave me for life and liberty? 

Benz. What I h^ve done will snow that I dare 
die; 
But III twice suffer death, and go away, 
Rather than make you wretched by my stay : 
By this my fathers freedom Mill be won; 
And to your father I restore a son. 

Selijh Cease, cease, my children, your unhappy 
strife, 
Selin will not be ransomed by your life. 
Barbarian, thy old foe defies thy rage ; [To Aben, 
Turn, from their youth, thy malice to my age. 

Benz. Forbear, dear father! for your Ozmyn s 
sake, 
Do not such words to Ozmyn's father speak. 

Ozm. Alas, 'tis counterfeited rage ; he strives 
-But to divert the danger from our lives : 
For I can witness, sir, and you might see, 
How in your person he considered me. 
He still declined the combat where you were,- 
And you well know it was not out of fear. 

Benz. Alas, my lord, where can your vengeance 
fall? 
Your justice will not let it reach us all. 
Selin and Ozmyn both would sufferers be ; 
And punishment's e favour done to me. 
If we are foes, since you have power to kill, 
Tjs generous in you not to have the wil^^ 
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Put, are we foes? Look round, my lord, and see; 
Point out that face which is your enemy. 
Would you your hand in Sehns blood embnie? 
Kill him unarmed, who, armed, shunned kiUipg you? 
Am I your foe ? Since you detest my line, 
Thcit hated name of Zegry 1 resign : 
For you, lienzayda will herself disclaim ; 
Call me your daughter, and forget my name. 

JSe/in. This virtue would even savages subdue ; 
And shall it want the power to vanijuish you ? 

Ozm. It has, it has ; 1 read it in his eyes j 
Tis now not anger, 'tis but shame denit?s ; 
A shame of error, that gieat spirits find, . 
Which keeps down virtue struggling in the mind. 
• Aben. Yes, I am vAnquished ! The fierce con» 

flict's past, 
And shame itself is now o ercome at last. 
'Twas long before my stubborn mind was won ; 
But, melting once, 1 on the sudden run ; 
Nor can I hpld my, headlong kindness more, 
Than I could curb my cruel rage before. 

[Rum to Behz^j and embraces her. 
Benzayda, 'twas your virtue vanquished me ; 
That could alone surmount my cruelty.- 

[Runs to Selin, ami unbinds hiiR, 
Forgive n)e, Selin, my neglect of ypu ; 
But men, just waking, scarce know what they do, 

Ozm. O father ! 

Benz. Father! 

4ben. Dare I pwu that name ! 
Speak, speak it often, to remove my shame. 

[They all embrace him. 

Selin, O my children, let me go ! 

1 have more kindness than I yet can phow. 
For my recovery 1 must shun your sight ; 
Jfiyes used to darkness cannot bear the light. 

[He runs in^ theyjoUowing h'm^ 
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SCENE It— The AWayzyn. 

Enter Almanzor, Abdelmelech, Soldiers. 

Almanz. Tis war again, and I am glad 'tis so ; 
Success shall now by force and courage go- 
Treaties are but the combat of the brain, 
Where still the stronger lose, and weaker gain. 

Abdelm. On this assault, brave sir, which we prc- 

rre, 
the sum and fortune of the war. 
Encamped without the fort the Spaniard lies, 
And may, in spite of us, send Jn supplies. 
Consider yet, ere we attack the place, 
What 'tis to storm it in an army s face. 
Almanz. The minds of heroes their own measures 
are. 
They stand exempted from the rules of war. 
One loose, one sally of the hero's soul. 
Does all the military art cdntroul : 
While timorous wit goes round, or fords the shore, 
He shoots the gulph, and is already o'er ; 
And, when the enthusiastic fit is spent, 
Looks back ama^^ed at what he underwent. [ExeunL 

[An alarum within. 

Re-enter Almanzoii and Abdelmelech, with their 
Soldiers. 

Abdelm. They fiy, they fly; take breath and 

charge again. 
Almanz. Make good your entrance, and bring up 
more men. 
I feared, brave friend, my aid had been too late. 
Abdelm. You drew us from the jaws of ccrtaim 
fate. 
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At my approach, 

The gate was open, and the draw-bridge down ; 
But, when they saw I stood, and came not on. 
They chared with fury on my little band, 
Who, much o'erpowered, could scarce the shock 
withstand. 
Almanz. Ere night we shall the whole Albayzya 
gain. 
But see, the Spaniards march along the plain 
To its relief; you, Abdelmelcch, go. 
And force the rest, wliile I repulse the foe. 

{Exit Almanzor*- 

Enter Abpalla, and some few Soldiers, who seem 
fearft/L 

Ahdah Turn, cowards, turn ! there is no hope in 
flight; 
You yet may live, if you but dare to fight. 
Come, you brave few, who only fear to fly. 
We're not enough to conquer, but to die. 

Abdelm. No, prince, that mean advantage I re** 
fuse ; 
Tls in your power a nobler fate to choose. 
Since we are rivals, honour does command 
We should not die, but by each others hand. 
Retire ; and, if it prove my destiny [To his mem. 
To fall, I charge you let the prince go iree. 

[The Soldiers depart on both Mks. 

Abdal y O, Abdelmelcch, that I knew some way 
This debt of honour, which I owe, to pay ! 
But fate has left this only means for me. 
To die, and leave you Ly ndaraxa free. # 

Abdelm. He, who is vanquished atid is slain, }% 
blest : 
The wretched conqueror can ne'ei* have rest; 
But is reserved a harder fate to prov^, 
Bound in the fetters of dissembled love. 
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Abdal. Now thou art base, and I deserve her 
more; 
Without complaint I will to death adore. 
Dar St thou see faults, and yet dost love pretend ? 
I will even Lyndaraxa's crimes detend. 

Abdelm. Maintain her cause, then, better than 
\hy own, — 
Than thy ill got, and worse defended throne. 

[Tfmjighty AbDALLAjalk. 

Abdelm. Now ask your lire. 

AbdaL Tis gone ; that busy thing, 
The soul, is packing up, and just on wing, 
Like parting swallows, when they seek the spring: 
like them, at its appointed time, it goes. 
And flies to countries more unknown than those. 

Enter Lynda raxa hastily, sees them, (ind is going 
out again^ Abdelmejlech stops her. 

Abdelm. No, you shall stay, and see a sacrifice, 
Not offered by my sword, but by your eyes. 
jEfom those he first ambitious poison drew, 
And swelled to empire from the love of you. 
Accursed fair ! 

Thy comet-blaze portends a prince's fate ; 
And suffering subjects groan beneath thy weight, 
^ Abdul. Cease, rival, pease ! 
I would have forced you, but it wonnot be; 
I beg you now, upbjaid her not for me. 
You, tairest, to my memory be kind ! [To Lyndar, 
Lovers like me your sex will seldom find 
When I usurped a crown for |ove of you, 
J then did more, than, dying, now I do. 
f 'm still the same as when my love begun ; 
And, could I now this tate foresee or shun, 
Would ypt do all I have already done. {Dies, 

[JSheputs her handkerchief to her eyes^ 
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Abddm. Weep on, weep on, for it becomes yon 
now; 
These tears you to that love may well allow. 
His unrepenting soul, if it could move 
Upward m crimes, flew spotted with your love ; 
And brought contagion to the blessed above. 

Lyndar. He's gone, and peace go with a constant 
mind ! 
jEiia love deserved I should have been more kind; 
But then your love and greater worth I knew : 
I was unjust to him, but just to you. 

Abdelm. I was his enemy, and rival too, 
Yet I some tears to his misfortune owe : 
You owe him more ; weep then, and join with me 3 
Sp much is due even to humanity. 

Lytidar^ Weep for this wretch, whose memory I 
hate ! - 
Whose folly made us both unfortunate ! 
Weep for this fool,, who did my laughter move ! 
This whining, tedious, heavy lump of love ! 

jibclelm. Had fortune favoured him, and frowned 
on me, 
I then Irnd been that heavy fool, not he : 
Just this had been my funeral elegy. 
Thy arts and falsehood I before did know, 
But this last baseness was coixcealed till now ; 
And 'twas no more than needful to be known; 
I could be cured by such an act ajone. 
iVfy love, half blasted, yet in time would shoot; 
Put this last tempest rends it to the root 

Lyndar, These little piques, which now your 
anger move, 
Will vanish, and are only signs of love. 
You've been too fierce ; and, at some other time, 
I should not with such ease forgive your crime v 
But, in a day of public joy hke this, 
I pardon, and forget wnate'er's amiss. 
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Abdeltn. These arts have oft prevailed^ but must 
no more •: 
The spell is ended, and the enchantment o'er. 
You have at last destroyed, with much ado> 
That love, which none could have destroyed, bul 

you. 
My love was blind to your deluding art; 
But blind men feel, when stabbed so near the heart 

Zyndar. I must confess there was some pity due; 
But I concealed it out of love to you. 

Abdelm. No, Lyndaraxa; 'tis at last too late: 
Our loves have mingled with too much of fate. 
I would, but cannot now, myself deceive : 
O that you still could cheat, and I believe! 

Lyndar, Do not so light a quarrel long pursue : 
You grieve your rival was less loved than you. 
Tis hard, when men of kindness must complain ! 

Abdelm. Fm now awake, and cannot dream again. 

Lyndar. Yet hear — — 

Abdelm. No more; nothing my heart can bend: 
That queen, you scorned, you shall this night attend. 
Your life the king has pardoned for my sake ; 
But on your pride I some revenge must take. 
See now the effects of what your arts designed ! 
Thank your inconstant and ambitious mind. 
TTis just that she, who to no love is true, 
Should be foi^saken, and contemned, like you. 

Lyndar. All ails of injured women I will try : 
First I will be revenged ; and then 111 die. 
But like some falling tower, 
Whose seeming firmness does the sight beguile, 
So hold I up my nodding head a white, 
Till they come under; and reserve my fall. 
That with my ruins I may reach them all. 

Abdelm. Conduct her hence. 

[E^it Lyndar. guarded 
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Enter a Soldier. 

Sold. Almanzor is victorioas without figfat ; 
The fbes retreated when he came in sight 
Under the wa)ls, this night, his men are drawn. 
And mean to seek the Spaniard with the dawn. 

Abdehn. The sun s declined : 
Command the watch be set without delay, 
And in the fort let bold Benducar stay. — [Ejpit SM. 
I'll haste to court, where solitude I'll fly, 
And herd, like wcmnded deer» in ccmipany. 
But oh, how hard a passion to remove. 
When I must shun myself, to 'scape from love ! 

[Exit 

SCENE III.— ^ Galiery in the Alkambra. 

ZULEMA, Ha MET. 

Hamet. I thought your passicm for the queen was 
dead. 
Or that your love had, with your hopes, been fled. 

ZiL Twaa like a fire within a furnace pent : 
I smothered it, and kept it long from vent; 
But, fed with looks, and blown with sighs so fast» 
It broke a passage through my lips at last 

Hamet. Where found you confidence your suit to 
move? 
Our broken fortunes are not fit to love. 
Well; you declared your love: — What followed 
then? 

Zul. She looked as iudges do on guilty men, 
When big with fete they triumph in their dooms, 
And smile before the de^ly sentence comes. 
Silent I stood, as I were thunder-struck ; 
Condemned and executed with a look. 
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Hamet. You must, with haste, some remedy pre-' 
pare : 
Now you are in, you must break through the sndre. 

Zul She said, she would my folly yet conceal ; 
But vowed my next attempt she would reveaL 

Hamet 'Tis dark; and in this lonely gallery. 
Remote from noise, and shunning every eye. 
One hour each evening she in private mourns, 
And prays, and to the circle thfen returns. 

Zul. These lighted tapers show the time is nigh. 
Perhaps my courtship will not be in vain : 
At least, few women will of force complain. 

At the other end of the Gallery^ enter Almanzor 
and EspERANZA. 

Hamet. Almanzor, and with him 
The favourite slave of the sultana queen. 

ZuL Ere they approach, let us retire unseen, 
And watch our time when they return again : 
Then force shall give, if favour does deny; 
And, that once done, we'll to the Spaniards fly. 

[Exeunt Zul. and Hamet^t 

Almanz. Nov stand ; the apartment of the queen 
is near ; 
And, from this place, your voice will reach her ear. 

[ESPERAKZA goes OUt. 

SONG, IX TWO PARTS. 
I. 

He. How unhappy a laoer am I, 

Wliile I sigh for my PhiUis in vain ; 

All my hopes of delight 

Are another man's rights 
Who is happy ^ whUt lam in pain! 
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II. 

She. Since her honour allows no reliefs 

But to pity, the pains which you bear, 
'Tis the best ofyourjate^ 
In a hopeless estate. 
To give oer, and betimes to despair. 

Ill 

He. I have tried the false medicine in vain ; 
For I wish what I hope not to win : 
From without, my desire 
Has no food to itsjire; 

But it burns and consumes me within. 

IV. 

She. Yet, at least, 'tis a pleasure to know 
That you are not unhappy alone: 

For the nymph you adore 

Is as wretched, and more; 
And counts all your sufferings her awfk 

V. 

He. O ye gods, let me suffer for both ; 
At the feet of my PhyUis III lie: 
ru resign up my breath. 
And take pleasure in death, 
, To be pitied by her when I die. 

VI. 

She. What her honour denied you in life. 

In her death she will give to your love. 
Such a fame as is true 
After fate will renew. 
For the souls to meet closer above. 
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Enter Esperanza again^ after the Song. 

Almanz. Accept this diamond^ till I can present 
Something more worthy my aclmowledglsment. 
And now faiewell : I will attend, akme. 
Her coming forth ; and make my sufferings known. 

[Ejnt ESPERANZA. 

A hollow wind comes whistling through that door, 
And a cold shivering seizes me all o'er; 
My teeth, too, chatter with a sttdden frisht: — 
These are the raptures of too fierce delight, 
The combat of the tyrants, hope and fear; 
Which hearts, for want of field-room, cannot bear. 
I grow impatient; — this, or that's the room : — 
I'll meet her ; — now, methinks, I hear her come. 
[He goes to the door ; the Ghost of his Mother 

meets him : He starts hack': The Gbmt stemds 

in the door. 
Well may'st thou make thy boa^t, whate'er thou art ! 
Thou art the first e'er made Almanzor stait. 
My legs 

Shall bear me to thee in their own despite : 
I'll msh into the covert of thy night. 
And pull thee backward, by the shroud, to light; 
Or else I'll squeeze thee, like a bladdei', there, 
And make thee groan thyself away to air. 

[The GkeH retires. 
So, thou art gone ! Thou canst no conauest bq^t : 
I thought what was the courage of a ghost — 
The grudging of my ague yet remains; 
My blood, like icides, hangs in my veins, 
And does not drop : — ^Be master ot thiatt door, 
We two will not disturb each other more. 
I erred a little, but extreme* mzy join; 
That dopr was hell's, but this ia heaven's and mine. 

[Goes to the other door, and is met again by the 
Ghost. 
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Again ! by heaven, I do conjure thee, speak ! 
Wliat art thou^ spirit? and what dost tnou'seek? 
[The Ghf>st comes on s(ftly after the wiyuror 
turn ; and Almanzor retires to the middle 
of the stage. 

Ghost. lam the ghost of her who gave thee birth ; 
The adiy shadow of her mouldering earth. * 

Love of thy father me through seas did guide; 
On seas I bore thee, and on seas I died. 
I died; and for my winding sheet a wave 
I had, and all the ocean for my grave. 
But^ when my soul to bliss did upward move, 
I wandered round the crystal walls above; 
But found the eternal fence so steeply high, 
That, when I mounted to the middle sky, 
I flagged, and fluttered down, and could not fly. 
Then, from the battlements of the heavenly tower, 
A watchman angel bid me wait this hour; 
And told me, I had yet a task assigned. 
To warn that little pledge I left behind; 
And to divert him, ere it were too late. 
From crimes unknown, and errors of his fate. 

Altnanz. Speak, holy shade; thou parent-form, 
speak on ! [Bcrving. 

Instruct thy mortal*elemented son ; 
For here I wander, to myself unknown. 
But O, thou better part of heavenly air, 
Teach me, kind spint, since I'm stUl thy care. 
My parents' names : 
If I nave yet a father, let me know 
To whose old age my humble youth must bow, 
And pay its duty, if he mortal be, ♦ 

Or adoration, if a mind, like thee. 

Ghost. Then, what I may, 111 tell.— 
From ancient blood thy father's lineage springs, 
Thy mother's thou denv'st from stems of^ kings. 

VOL. IV. M 
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A Christian born^ and bom again that day, 
When sacred water washed thy sins away. 
Yet, bred in errors, thou dost misemploy 
That strength heaven gave thee, and its flock de- 
stroy. 

Aimanz. By reason, man a godhead may discern, 
But how he should be worshipped cannot learn. 

Ghost. Heaven does not now thy ignorance re-* 
prove, 
But warns thee from known crimes of lawless love. 
That crime thou knowest, and, knowing, dost not 

shun, 
Shall an unknown and greater crime pull on : 
But if, thus warned, thou leav'st this cursed place, 
Then shalt thou know the author of thy race. 
Once niore Til sefe thee ; then my charge i& done. 
Far hence, upon the mountains of the moon, 
Is my abode ; where heaven and nature smile, 
Aud strew with flowers the secret bed of Nile* 
Blessed souls are there refined, and made more bright^ 
And, in the shades of heaven, prepared for Ught 

[EjpU Ghost. 

Alnumz. O heaven, how dark a riddle's thy decree, 
Which bounds our wills, yet seems to leave them free ! 
Since thy fore-knowledge cannot be in vaihy 
Our choice must be what thou didst first ordain. 
Thus, like a captive in an isle confiiied, 
Man walks at large, a prisoner of the ihrnd : 
Wills all his crimes, while heaven the indictment 

draws. 
And, pleading guilty, justifies the laws. 
Let fate be fate; the lover and the brave 
Are ranked, at least, above the vulgar slave. 
Love makes me willing to nw deaUi to mn ; ^ 
And courage scorns the death it cannot sfaun. 
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Enter Almahide zcUh a taptr. 

Almah. My light will sure discover those who 
tilk.— 
Who dares to interrupt my private walk? 

Almanz. He, who dares love, and for that love 
must die, 
And, knowing this, dares yet love on, am I. 

Almah. That love which you can hope, and I can 
pay, 
May be received and given in open day : 
My praise and my esteem you had before ; 
And you hdve bound yourself to ask no more. 

Almanz. Yes, I hav6 bound myself; but will you 
take 
The forfeit of that bond, which force did make? 

Almah. Yon know you are from recompence de- 
barred ; 
But purest love can live without reward. 

Almanz. Pure love had need be to itself a feast; 
For, like pure elements, 'twill nourish least. 

Almah. It therefore yields the only pure content; 
For it, like angels, needs no noturishmcnt. 
To eat and drink can no perfection be! ; 
All appetite implies necessity. 

Almanz. 'Twere well, if I could like a spirit liv6; 
But, do not angels food to mortals give? 
What if some demon should my death foreshow, 
Or bid me change, and to. the ChristianiSgfr; 
Will you not think I merit some reward, 
When I my love above my life regard? 

\ilmah. In such a case your change must be al- 
lowed : 
I would n>3'self dispense with what you vowed. 

Almanz. Were I to die that hour wheti I possess, 
This minxite shall begin my happiness. 
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Almah. The thoughts of death your passion would 
remove ; 
Death is a cold encouragement to love. 

Almanz. No; from my joys I to my death would 
run, 
And think the business of my life well done : 
But I should walk a discontented ghost, 
If tlesh and blood were to no purpose lost. 

Almah. You love me not, Almanzor; if you did, 
You would not ask what honour must forbid. 

Abnanz. And what is honour, but a love well hid? 

Almah. Yes, 'tis the conscience of an act well done, 
Which gives us power our own desires to shun ; 
The strong and secret curb of headlong will; 
The self-reward of good, and shame of ill. 

Almanz. These, madam, are the maxims of the day, 
When honour s present; and when love's away. 
The duty of poor honour were too hard, 
In aims all day, at night to mount the guard. 
Let him, in pity, now to rest retire ; 
Let these soft hours be watched by warm desire. 

Almah. Guards, who all day on painful duty keep, 
In dangers are not privileged to sleep. 

Almanz. And with what dangers are you threat- 
ened here? 
Am I, alas ! a foe for you to fear.^ 
See, madam, at your feet this enemy ; [Kneels. 

Without your pity and your love I die. 

Almah. Rise, rise, and do not.empty hopes pursue. 
Yet think that I deny myself, not you. 

Almanz. A happiness so high I cannot bear : 
My love's too fierce, and you too killing fair. 
I grow enraged to see such excellence ! — 
If words, so much disordered, give offence, 
My love's too full of zeal to. think of sense. 
Be you like me ; dull reason hence remove, 
And tedious forms, and give a loose to love- 
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Love eagerly ; let us be gods to-night; 
And do not, with half yielding, dash delight, 

Almah. ITiou strong seducer, opportunity ! 
Of womankind, half are undone by thee ! 
Though I resolve 1 will not be misled, 
I wish I had not heard what you have said ! 
I cannot be so wicked to comply ; 
And, yet^ am most unhappy to deny! 
Away ! 

Almanz, I will not move me from this place: 
I can take no denial from that face ! 

Almah. If I could yield, — but think not that I 
wiU,-^ 
You and myself I in revenge should kill ; 
For I should hate us both, when it were done, , 
And would not to the shame of life be won. 

Almanz. Live but to-night, and trust to-morrow s 
mind ; 
Ere that can come, there's a whole life behind- 
Miethinks, already croMmed with joys I lie, 
Speechless and breathless, in an ecstasy ! 
Not absent in one thought : I am all there : 
Still close, yet wishing still to be more near. 

Almah. Deny your own desires ; for it will be 
Too little now to be denied by me. 
Will he, who does all great, all noble seem, 
Be lost and forfeit to his own esteem ? 
Will he, who may with heroes claim a place, 
Belie that fame, and to himself b^ base ? 
Think how august and godlike you did look, 
WTien my defence, unbribed, you undertook; 
But, when an act so brave you disavow. 
How little, and how mercenary now ! 

Almanz. Are, then, my services no higher prized? 
And can I fall so low, to be despised ? 

Almah. Yes; for whatever .may be bought, is low; 
Apd you yourself, who sell yourself, are so. 
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Remember the great act you did this day : 
How did your love to virtue then give way ! 
When you gave frpedom to my captive lord, — 
That rival who possessed what you adored, — 
Of such a deed what price can there be made r 
Tliink well; is that an action to be paid? 
It was a miracle of virtue shown ; 
And wonders are with wopfier paid alone. 
And would you all that secret joy of mind, 
Which, gieat souls only in great actions find, 
All that, for one tumultuous minute lose? 

Almanz. I would that minute before ages chuse. 
Praise is the pay of heaven for doing good ; 
But love's the best return for flesh and blood. 

Almah. You Ve moved my heart so much, I can 
deny 
No more ; but know, Alnianzor, I can die. 
Thus far my virtue yields ; if I have shown 
More love than what I ought, let this atone. 

\Going to stab herself. 

Altnanz. Hold, hold ! 
Such fatal proofs of love you shall not give : 
Deny me; hate me; both are just, — but live! 
Your virtue I will ne er disturb again ; 
Nor dare to ask, for fear I should obtain. 

Almah. Tis generous to have conquered your de- 
sire; 
You mount above your wish, and lose it higher. 
There's pride in virtue, and a kindly heat ; 
Not feverish, like your love, but full as great. 
Farewell ; and may our loves hereafter be 
But image-like, to heighten piety. 

Ahnanz. Tis time I should be gone.-^ 
Alas ! I am but half converted yet ; 
All I resolve, I with one look forget ; 
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And, like a lion, whom no arts can taine, 
Shall tear even those, who would ni\' rage reclaim. 

[Mlixeunt severally. 
[ZvLEM A and Hamet watch AhMA^zoti; and 
when he is gone, go in after the Queen. 

-E«/er Abdelmelech ^zwJLyndaeaxa. 

Lyndar. It is enough, you've brought me to this 
place : 
Here stop, and urge no further my disgrace. 
Kill me; in death your mercy will be seen, 
But make me not a captive to the queen. 

Abdelm. Tis therefore I this punishment provide: 
This only can revenge me on your pride. 
Prepare to suffer what you shun in vain ; 
Ana know, you now are to obey, not reign. 

J?w/er Almahide shrieking; her hair loose; she 
ru7is over the stage. 

Almah. Help, help, O heaven, some help 1 

Enter Zulema and Hamet. 

Zuh Make haste before, 
And intercept her passage to the door. 
Abdelm. Villains, what act are you attempting 

here ! 
Almah. I thank thee, heaven ! some succour does 
appear. 

\As Abdelmelech is going to hdp the Queenj 

Ltn daraxa pulls out his swordj and holds it. 

Abdelm. With what ill fate my good design is 

curst ! 
Zul. We have no time to think; dispatch him first. 
Abdelm. O for a sword ! 

[They make at Abdelmelech ; he goes off' at 
one door, while the Queen escapes at the other. 
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Zul. Ruined! 

Hamet Undone! 

Lvndar. And, which is worst of all, 
He IS escaped. 

Zul. I hear them loudly call. 

lyniar. Your fear will lose you ; call as loud as 
they : 
I have not time to teach you what to say. 
The court will in a moment all be here; 
But second what I say, and do not fear. 
Call help ; run that way ; leave the rest to me. 
[Zul. and Hamet rtiirt^ and within cryy — Help! 

EntCTy at several doors, the Kingy Abenamaii, Se- 
LiN, OzMYN, Almanzor, With Guards attending 

BOABDELIN. 

Boab. What can the cause of all this tumult be? 
And what the meaning of that naked sword? 

Lyndar. I'll tell, when fear will so much breath 
afford.—- 
The queen and Abdelmelech — ^'Twill not out — 
Even I, who saw it, of the tmth yet doubt, 
It seems so strange. 

Almanz. Did she not name^ the queen ? 
Haste; speak. 

Lvndar. How dare I speak what I have seen?— 
With Hamet^ and with Zulema I went, 
To pay both theirs, and my acknowledgment 
To Almahide, and by her mouth implore 
Your clemency, our fortunes to restore. 
We chose this hour, which we believed most free, 
When she retired from noise and company. 
The ante-chamber past, we gently knocked, 
Unheard it seems, but found tlie lodgings locked. 
In duteous silence while we waited there, 
We first a noise, ^d then long whispers hear ; 
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Yet thought it was the queen at prayers alone, 
Till she distinctly said, — If this were known, 
My love, what shame, what danger would ensue? 
Yet I, — and sighed,-r&ould venture more for you ! 

Boat. O heaven, what do I hear ! 
. Almanz. Let her go on. 

Lyndar, And how, — then murmured in a bigger 
tone 
Another voice, — and how should it be known? 
This hour is from your court attendants free; 
The .king suspects Almanzor, but not me. 

Ztd. 1 find her drift; Hamet, be confident; 

\At the door. 
Second her words, and fear not the event. 

ZuLEMA and Hamet etUer. The King embraces them. 

Boab. Welcome, my only friends ; — ^behold in me, 

kings, behold the effects of clemency ! 
See here the gratitude of pardoned foes ! 
That life, I gave them, they for me expose ! 

Hamet. Though Abdelmelech was our friend be- 
fore, 
When duty called us, he was so no more. 

Almanz. Damn your delay ! — ^you torturers, pro- 
ceed! 

1 will not hear one word but Almahide. 

Bqab. When you, within, the traitor's voice did 
hear. 
What did you then? 

Zul. I durst not trust my ear; 
But, peeping through the key-hole, I espied 
The queen, and Abdelmelech by her side ; 
She on the couch, he on her bosom lay ; 
Her hand about his neck his head did stay, 
And from his forehead wiped the drops away. 

Boab. Go on, go on, my friends, to clear my doubt; 
I hope I shall have life to hear you out. 
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ZuL What had been, sir, you may suspect too 
well ; 
Wliat followed, modesty forbids to tell : 
Seeing what we had thought beyond belirf, 
Our hearts so swelled with anger and with grief, 
That, by plain force, we strove the door to break. 
He, fearful, and with guilt, or love, grown weak, 
Just as we entered, 'scaped the other way ; 
Nor did the amazed queen behind him stay. 

Li/fidar. His sword, in so much haste, he could 
not mind ; 
But left this witness of his crime behind. 

Boab, O proud, ungrateful, faithless womankind ! 
How changed, and what a monster am I made ! • 
My love, my honour, ruined and betrayed ! 

Almanz. Your love and honour! mine are ruined 
woree : — 
Furies and hell! — What right have you to curse? 
Dull husband as you are, 
What can your love, or what your honour, be ? 
I am her lover, and she's false to me. 

Boab. Go; when the authors of my shame are 
found. 
Let them be taken instantly and bound : 
They shall be punished as our laws require : 
Tis just, that flames should be condemned to fire. 
This, with the dawn of morning shall be done. 

Aben. You haste too much her execution. 
Her condemnation ought to be deterred ; 
With justice, none can be condemned unheard. 

Boah. A fonnal process tedious is, and long; 
Besides, the evidence is full and strong. 

Lyndar. The law demands two witnesses; and she 
Is cast, for which heaven knows I gi'ieve, by three. 

Ozm, Hold, sir ! since you so far insist on law, 
We can from thence one just advantage draw : 
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That law, which dooiDB adultresses to die, 
Gives champions, tQo, to slandered chastity. 

Almanz, And how dare you, who from my bounty 
live, 
Intrench upon fny love's prerogative r 
Your courage in your own concernments try ; 
Brothers are things remote, while I am by. 

Ozm. I knew not you thus far her cauisc would 
own, 
And must not s\ifFer you to fight alone : 
Let two to two in equal combat join; 
You vindicate her person, I her line. 

Jjtfn^r- Of aU mankind, Almanzor has least right 
In her defenpe, who wi'ong'd his love, to fight, 

Almanz. Tis faU^: she is not ill, nor can she be; 
She must be chaste, because she's loved by me. 

ZiU. Dare yoii, what aen^e and reason prove, deny ? 

Almam. When she's in question, sense and reason 
He- 

Zul For truth, wd for my injured sovereign, 
What I h^ive said, I will to death maintain. 

Ozm. So foul a falsehoqd, whoe'er justifies, 
Is basely bom, and, like a villain, lies. 
In witness of that tmth, be this my gage. 

[Tcikes a ring Jrojn hisjinger. 

Hamet. I take it; and despise a traitors rage. 

Boab. The qon^hat's yours. — A guard the lists sur-^ 
rouiid ; 
Then raise 9^ sca^pld in the encompassed giound, 
Apd, by it, piles pf wood ; in whose just tire, 
Her champions slain, the adultress shall expire. 

Aben. We wk no favour, but what arms will yield. 

Boab. ChQpBO, then, tM^o equal judges of the field : 
Next morning shall decide the doubtful strife, 
Condemn the unchaste, or quit the virtuous wife. 

Almanz. But I am both ways cursed : 
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' For Almahide must die, if I am slain; 
Or'f©r my rival I the conquest gain. [Ej^eunt 



ACTV. SCENE L 

Almanzob sohis. 

1 have outfac'd myself; and justified. 
What I knew false, to all the world beside. 
She was as faithless as her sex could be; 
And, now I am alone, she's so to me. 
She's fallen ! and, now, where shall we virtue find ? 
She was the last that stood of womankind. 
Could she so holily my flames remove. 
And fall that hour to Abdelmelech's love? 
Yet her protection I must undeitake ; 
Not now for love, but for my honour's sake, 
That moved me first, and must oblige me still : 
My cause is good, however hers be ill. 
ni leave her, when she's freed ; and let it be 
Her punishment, she could be false to me. 

To Aim Abdelmelech, guarded. , 

Abdelm. Heaven is not heaven, nor are there dei- 
ties ; 
% There is some new rebellion in the skies. 
All that was good and holy is dethroned. 
And lust and rapine are for justice owned. 

Alma7iz, Tis true ; what justice in that heaven 
can be, 
Which thus affronts me with the sight of thee? 
Why must I be from just revenge debarred? 
Chains are thy arms, and prisons are thy guard : 
The death, thou diest, may to a husband be 
A satisfaction ; but 'tis none to me. 
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My love would justice to itself afibrd ; 

But now thou creep'st to death below my sword. 
Abddm. This threatening would Show better were 

I free. 
Almanz. No; wert thou freed, I would not threaten 
thee ; 

This ami should then — but now it is too late ! 

I could redeem thee to a nobler fate. 

As some huge rock, 

Rent from its quarry, does the waves divide, 

Sol 

Would souse upon thy guards, and dash them 
wide: 

Then, to my rage Jeft naked and alone, 

Thy too much freedom thou should'st soon be- 
moan : 

Dared like a lark, that, on the open plain 

Pursued and cuffed, seeks shelter now in vain ; 

So on the ground wouldst thou expecting lie, 

Not daring to afford me victory. 

But yet thy fate's not rijpe ; it is decreed, 

Before thou diest, that Almahide be freed. 

My honour first her danger must remove^ 

And then revenge on thee my injured love. 

[JElreunt seoerally. 



SCENE 11. 

The Scene charges to the Vivarambla, and appears 
Jilkdmth Spectators ; a Scaffold hung with black. 

Enter the Queen guarded^ with Esperanza. 

Abnah. See how the gazing people crowd the 
place, 
All gapmg to be filled vrith my disgrace. 

{A shout within. 
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That shout, like the hoarse peal* of vUHurcs, rings, 
Wlien over fighting fields they beat theit wings--*- 
I^t never womail trust in ittrtocence, 
Or think her chastity its own defence. 
]\line has betmyed nie to this public shame, 
And virtue, which I served, is but a name« 
Esper. Leave then that shadow, and for succour 

% 
To Him Ave serve, the Christian'* Deity* 

Virtue's no god, tior has she power divine: 

But He protects it, who did first enjoin. 

Tiiist then in Him ; and from his grace implore 

Faith to believe, what rightly we adore. 

Alniah. Thou Power unknown, if I have erred, 

forgive ! 

jVIy infancy was taught what I believe. 

But if the Christians truly worship thee, 

Let me thy Godhead in thy succour see : 

So shall thy justice iti my safety shine, 

And all my days, which thou shalt add, be thiiie! 

Enter the King, AbexaMar, Lyndarajia, Ben- 
zayda: ///C7I Abdelmelech guarded; and after 
him SeliK and Alabez, as Judges of the Fields 

Boab. You, judges of the field, first take your 
place. — 
The accusers and accused bring face to face. 
Set guards, and let the lists be opened wide; 
And may just heaven assist the juster «ide ! 

Atmah. What ! not one tender look, one passing 
word? 
Farewell, my much unkind, but still loved lord ! 
Your throne was for my humble fate too high. 
And therdbre heiven thitiks fit that I should die* 
My story be forgot, when I am dead, 
Lest it should flight some dthcr fiom yoftf b«tf; 
And, to forget me, may you soon adore 
Some liappier maid, — yet none could love you more. 
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But may you never think me innocent, 
Lest it should cause you trouble to repent 
Boob. 'Tis pity so much beauty shoilld not live ; 

Yet I too much am injured, to forgive. • 

[Goes to his Aeat. 

Trumpets: Then enter two Moors^ bearing two naked 

swords before the accusers Zulema and Ham£T)^ 

who follow them. The Judges seat themselves; the 

Queen i;;?^^ Abdelmelech are led to the Scaf- 

fold. 

Alabez. Say for what end you thus in arms ap- 
pear; 
What are your names, and what demand you heie? 
ZuL The Zegrys' ancient race our lineage claims; 
And Zulema and Hamet are our names. 
like loyal subjects in these lists we stand, 
And justice in our king s behalf demand. 

Hamet. For whom, in witness of what both ha^T 
seen, 
Bound by our duty, we appeach the queen 
And Abdehnelech, of adultery. 

Zul. Which, like true knights, we will maintain, 

or die. 
Alabez. Swear on the Alcoran your cause is right, 
And Mahomet so prosper you in fight. 

\They touch their foreheads with the Akoraiiy 
and bow. 

Trumpets an the other side of the Stage; two Moors, 
as before^ with bare swords before Almanzor and 

OZMYN. 

SeUn. Say for what end you thus in arms appear ; 
What are your names, and what demand you here ? 

Almanz. Ozmyn is his, Almanzor is my name ; 
We come as champions of the queen's fair fame. 
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Ozm. To prove these 'Zegrys, Kke false traitorsy 
lie; 
Which, like true knights, we will maintain, or die. 
Sklin. [^oAlmah,] Madam, do you for champions 
take these two, 
JBy their success to live or die ? 
Almah. I do. 

Sdin. Swear on the Alcoran your cause is right; 
And Mahomet so prospei* you in fight. 

SJHiey kiss the Alcoran. 
[OzMYN and Benzayda embrace, and take kave 
in dumb shorw; while Lyndaraxa speaks to 
her Brother. 
Lyndar. If you o ercome, let neither of them live, 
feut use with care the advantages I give : 
One of their swords in fight shall useless be; 
The bearer of it is suborned by me. 

[She and Benzayda retire^ 
Alabez. Now, principals and seconds, all advance^ 
And each of you assist his fellow's chance. 

Selin. The wind and sun we equally divide, 
So let the event of anns the tmth decide. 
The chances of the fight, and every wound. 
The trumpets, on the victor's part, resound. 

\The Trumpets sound; Almanzor and Zulema 
meet and Jight ; Ozmyn and Hamet. After 
some passes, the sword of Ozmyn breaks; he 
retires, defending himself, and is wounded; the 
Zegrys Trumpets sound their advantage. Al- 
manzor, in the mean time, drives Zulema to 
the farther e}id of the Stage, till, hearing the 
Trumpets of the adverse Party, he looks back, 
and seesOzuY^'s misfortune; he makes atZv- 
lema just as Ozmyn faUs, in retiring, and 
Hamet is thrusting at him. 
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Hfi/i^. {to OzHTN» tkrust%m.'\ OuirdifFerence now 

ahall soon determined be. 
Almanz. Hold, traitor^ and defend thyself from 

me. 

\)Ikm%t leaves OziAY^ (xoho canmt rise)yand both 

he and Zulema fall on Almakzor, and pfxss 

him; he retires^, and Hamet,. advancing Jirst, k 

run through the bojdy^ and falls. The Queen's 

Trumpets sound- A^manzor pursues Zulema. 

Lyndar. I must make hs^te some remedy to find : — 

Treasons, Almaiuzoj, trqs^n ! look behind 

[Alv AK2io|t looka behind him to see who calls, and 
Zulema takes the advantage, and ^mwds him; 
the Zegrjfifi Trumpets, sound; Ajlmanzor turns 
upQH ZuE^MA, md zifoands hini; befalls. The 
Q^eris Trumpets saumL 
Almanz. Now triumph in thy sister s treachery* 

\St^bing him. 
Zul. Hold, hold J I havtit enough to make me die^ 
But, that I msny ia peace resfgn my breath, ' 

I mnat cQ»feaS]mo^ o^t he^ojce my death. 
Mine is the guilt; the queen is ianoceat; 
I loved ber, ao4 torcomps^Ai m{^' intent,. 
Used foiKfi, Mfbifih Abdslmele^h did prevent. 
The \Ut my aaflter fi)iged ; but, Q ! my fate 
Comes on too soon, and I repent too late. 
Fair queen, forgive; and kt^my penitence 
Expiate some paijb o f i ■■* [Dies, 

Almah. Even thy whole offence ! 
Almanz. [to the Judges.'] If aught remains iii the 
sultana's cause, 
h hera am. neady to. fulfil the la/ws« 

Selin. The law is fully satisfied, and ire 
Pronounce the queea and Abdelmelech<free. 
Abdehn. UesMen, thou arb just! 
[The Judges rise fnomi their seats, and go before 
Almanzoa to the Queens Scaffold; he unbinds 

VOL. JV. N 
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the Queen and Abdelmelech ; they all go offy 
the People shoutingy and the Trumpets sounding 
the while. 
Boab. Before we pay oui* th^ks^ or show our 

joy, 

Let us our needful charity employ. 
Some skilful surgeon speedily be found, 
To apply fit remedies to Ozmyn's wound. 

Benz. \j^umnng to Ozm.] That be my charge; 
my linen I will tear ; 
Wash it with tears, and bind it with my hair. 
Ozm. With how much pleasure I my pains en- 
dure, 
And bless the wound which causes such a cure ! 

[Exit Ozm. kd by Benz. and Aben. 
Boab. Some from the place of combat b^r the 
slain. — 
Next Lyndaraxa's death I should ordain : 
But let her, who this mischief did contrive, 
For ever banished from Granada live. 

Lyndar. Thou shouldst have punished more, or 
not at all : 
Bv her thou hast not ruined, thou shalt fall. 
The Zegrys shall revenge their branded line, 
Betray their gate, and with the Christians join. 

[Aside. 
[-E^riV Lyndaraxa a;iM Aiabez ; th^ bodies of 
her Brothers are borne after her. 

Almanzor, Almauide, 012^/ Esberanza, re*enter 
to the King. 

Almah. Tlie thanks thus paid, which first to 
heaVen were due, 
My next, Almanzor, let me pay to you : 
Somewhat there is of more concernment too, 
^'hich 'tis not tit you should in public knowi 
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First let your wounds be dressed with speedy care, 
And then you shall the important secret share. 

Almanz. Whene'er you speak, 
Were my wounds moiial, they should still bleed on; 
And I would listen till my lite were gone: 
My soul should even for your last accent stay. 
And then shout out, and with such speed obey, 
It should not bait at heaven to stop its way. 

[Ejcit Almas z. 

Boab. 'Tis true, Almanzor did her honour save, 
But yet what private business can they have? 
Such freedom virtue will not sure allow ; 
I cannot clear my heart, but must my brow. [Aside. 

[He approaches i^LMAHiDE. 
Welcome, again, my virtuous, loyal wife; 
Welcome to love, to honour, and to life ! 

[Gms to salute her, she starts back. 
You seem 
As if you from a loathed embrace did go! 

Almah. Then briefly will I speak, since you must 
know 
What to the world my future acts will show : 
£ut hear n)e first, and then my reasons weigh. 
*Tis known, how duty Ipd me to obey 
My father S'choice; and how I since did live, 
You, sir, can best your testimony give. 
How to your aid I have Almanzor brought. 
When by rebellious crowds your life was sought; 
Then, how I bore your causeless jealousy, 
(For I must speak) and after set you free. 
When yoi| were prisoner in the chance of war ; 
These, sure, are proofe of love. 

Boab. 1 grant they are. 

Almah. And could you then, O cruelly unkind \ 
So ill reward such tenderness of mind ? 
Could you, denying what our laws afford 
The meanest subject, on a traitors word. 
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Unheard, condemn, and suffer me to go 
To death, and yet no common pity show ! 

Boab. Love filled my heart even to the brun be- 
fore ; 
And tlien, with too much jealousy, boiled o'er. 

Almah. Be t love or jealousy, 'tis such a crime, 
That Tm forewarned to trust a second time. 
Know, then, my prayers to heaven shall never cease, 
To crown your arms in war, your wars with. peace; 
But from this day I will not kno^jr your bed : 
Though Almahide still lives, your 'wife is dead; 
And with her dies a love so pure and true, 
It could be killed by notliing but by you. 

[Exit Almah» 

Boak Yes ; yo\i will spend your life in prayers 
for me, 
And j^et this hour my hated rival see. 
She might a husband's jealousy forgive; 
But she will only for Almanzor live. 
It is resolved ; I will myself provide 
That vengeance, which my useless laws denied; 
And, by Almanzor's death, at once remove 
The rival of my empire, and my love. {Exit Boab. 

£>a/er Almahide, kd ^Almakzor, andfoUc/wed 
by Es PEEAN z A ; she speaks^ entering, 

Almah. How much, Almanzor, to your aidlowe^ 
Unable to repay, I blush to know ; 
Yet, forced by need, ere I can clear that score, 
I, like ill debtors, come to borrow more. 

Almanz. Your new commands I on my knees at^ 
tend ; 
I was created for no other end. 
Bom to be yours, I do by nature serve. 
And, like the labouring beast, no thanks deserve. 

Almah. Yet first your virtue to your succour call, 
For in this hard command you'll need it all. 
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Almanz^ I itand prepared ; and whatsoe'er it be, 
Nothing is hard to him, who loves hke me. 

Almah. Tlien know, I from your love must yet 
implorfe 
One proof: — that you would never see me more. 

Almanz. I must .confess, {Starting back. 

For this last stroke I did no guard provide; 
I could susptct ho foe was near thdt side. 
From winds and thickening clouds we thunder fear, 
None dread it from that quarter which is clear; 
And I wbuld fain believe, 'tis but your art 
To shew 

You knew where deepest you could wound my 
heart. 

Atfnah. So much respect is to your passion due. 
That sure I could not practise arts on you. 
But that you may not doubt what 1 have said. 
This hour I have renounced my husband's bed : 
Judge, then, how much my fame would injured be,' 
If, leaving him, I should a lover see. 

Almanz. If his unkindness have deserved that 
curse. 
Must I, for loving well, be punished worse ? 

AUnahi Neither your love nor merits I compare, 
But my unspotted name must be my care. 

Almanz. 1 have this day estabUshed its renown. 

Almdh. Would you so soon, what you have raised, 
throi^ down? 

Almanz. But, madam, is not yours a greater guih, 
To ruin him> who has that fabric built? 

Almah. No lovet should his mistress' prayers with- 
stand. 
Yet. you contemn my absolute command. 

Almanz. Tis not contempt^ 
When your command is issued out too late.: 
^Tis past my power, and all beyond is fate. 
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I scarce could leave you, wheti to exile sent, 
Mucli less when now recalled from banishment; 
For if that heat your glances cast were strong, 
Your eyes, like glasses, fire, when held so long. 

Almah. Then, since you needs will all my weak-* 
ness know, 
I love you ; and so well, that you must go. 
I am so much obliged, and have withal 
A heart so boundless and so prodigal, 
I daie not trust myself, or you, to stay, * 
Bui, like frank gamesters, must forswear the play. 

Almanz. Fate, thou art kind to strike so hard a 
blow : 
I am quite stunned, and past all feeling now. 
Yet— can you tell me you have power and will 
To save my life, and at that instant kill ? 

Abnah. This, had you staid, you never must have 
known ; 
But, now you go, I may with honour own. 

Almanz. Bul^ madam, I am forced to disobey: 
In your defence my honour bids me stay. 
I promised to secure your life and throne, 
And, heaven be thanked, that work Is yet undone^ . 

Almah. I here make void that promise which you 
. made, 
' For now I have no farther need of aid. ' 
That vow, which to my plighted lord was given^ 
I must not break, but may transfer to heaven : 
I will with vestals live : 
There needs no guard at a religious door; 
Few will disturb the praying and the poor. 

Almanz. Let me but near that happy temple stay^ 
And through the grates peep on you once a day ; 
To famished hope I would no banquet give : 
I cannot starve, and wish but just to live. 
Thus, as a drowning man 
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Sink» often, aad does still more faintly rise, 
With his last hold catching whate er he spies ; 
So, fallen from those proud hopes 1 had Mfore, 
Your aid I for a dying wretch implore. 

Almah. I cannot your hard destiny withstand, 

BoABDELiN, and Guards above. 

But slip, like binding rushes, from your hand. 
Sink' all at once, since you must sink at lasl 

Ahianz. Can you that last relief of sight remove, 
And thrust me out the utmost line of love ! 
Then, since my hopes of happiness are gone, 
l)enied all favours^ I will seize this one. 

[Catches her hand, and kmes itt 
Boab. My just revenge no longer I'll forbear : 
IVe seen too much ; I need not stay to hear. 

[Descends. 
Ahnanz. As a small shower 
To the parched earth does^ome refreshment give, 
So, in tne strength of this, one day Til live: 

A day, — ^a year, ^an age, — for ever, now ; 

[Betwixt each word he kisses her hand by force; 
she strugglifig. 
I feel from every touch a new soul flow. 

[She sn^ches her hand away^ 
My hoped eternity of joy is past ! 
Twas insupportable, and could not last. 
Were heaven not made of less, or duller joy, 
Tl^wouW break each minute, and itself destroy. 

Enter King and Guards, belmv. 

Boab, This, this, is he,, for whom thou didst deny ',, 

To share my bed : — Let them together die. 

Almah. Hear me, my lord. 

Boab. Your flattering arts are vain : 
Make haste, and execute wh^t I ordain. 

[To the Guards. 
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Altnanz. Cut piece-nical in this cause, 
From eveiy wound I should new vigour take, 
And every limb should new Almanzors make. 

[He puts himself bef-m^e the Queen; the Guards 
attack him, with the King. 

Enter Abd^lmelech. 

Abdeim. What angry god, to exercise his spite, 

{To the King.. 
Has arm'd your left hand, to cut off your right? 

\lhe King turns, thejight ceasif. 
The foes are entered at the Elvira gate : 
False Lyndaraxa has the town betrayed, 
And all the Zegrys give the Spaniards aid. 

Boab. O mischief) not suspected nor foreseen! 

Abdeim. Already they have gained the Zacatin, 
And thence the Vivarambia place possest. 
While our faint soldiers scarce defend the rest 
The duke of Arcos does one squadron head. 
The next by Ferdinand himself is led. 

Almah. Now, brave Almanzor, be a god again; 
Above our crimes and your own passions reign. 
My lord has been by jealousy misled. 
To think 1 was not faithful to his bed. 
I can forgive him, though my death he sought, 
For too much love can never be a fault. 
Protect him, then ; and what to his defence 
You give not, give to clear my innocence. 

Almanz. listen, sweet heaven, and all ye blessed 
above, 
Take rules of virtue from a mortal love ! 
You've raised my soul ; and if it mount more high, 
Tis as the wren did on the eagle fly. 
Yes, I once more will my revenge neglect, 
And, whom you can forgive, I can protect 
4 
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Bobb. titm hard a Me h itiiiid, still dobmed to 
sham<^ i 
I tiitiike oeeo^ns for My rivd'^ fklfi^! 

EiUtr Ferdinand, IfiABBLLA, Z>772 Alonso 
p'AduiLARj Spanidrds and^ Ladies. 

K. Ferd. Already more than half the town is 
g^in«d^ 
But there is yet a doubtfbl fight ifiatrit^tied. 
Alona. The fi^i'M yoUng king th^ ent«re^ doerf 
attack. 
And the more fierce Almahzor drives them back. 
K. Ferd. The valiant Moors like raging lions 
flgtit; 
Each youth encouraged by his lady's sight. 

Q. Isabel. I will advance with such a shining 
train, 
That Moorish beauties shall oppose in vain. 
Into the press of clashing swords well go, 
And, where the darts fly thickest, seek the foe. 
K. Ferd. May heaven, which has inspired thii* 
generous thought, 
Avert those dangers you have boldly ' sought ! 
Call up more troops ; the women, to (mr shame. 
Will ravish from the men their part of fame. 

[£.re««^ Isabella arid Ladies. 

Enter Alabez, and kisses the King's hand. 

Alabez. Fair Lyndaraxa, and the Zegry Kne, 
Have led tlieir forces with your troops to join: 
The adverse part, which obstinately fought. 
Are broke, and Abdelmelech prisoner brought. 

K. Ferd. Fair Lyndaraxa, and her friends, shall 
find 
The effects of an obliged and giateful nrnid. 
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Alabez. But, marching by the Vivarambla place^ 
The combat carried a more doubtful face : 
In that vast square the Moors and Spaniards met. 
Where the fierce conflict is continued yet; 
But with advantage on the adverse side, 
Whom fierce Almanzor does to conquest guide. 

K. Ferd. With my Castiliail foot 111 meet his 

[Is going out : Shouts within are heardy — Vic- 
toria! Victoria! 
But these loud clamours better news presage^ 

Enter the Duke of Arcos, and Soldiers; their 
Swords draxvn and bloody. 

D. Arcos. Granada now is yours ; and there re- 
main 
No Moors, but such as own the power of Spain. 
That squadron, which their king in person led. 
We charged, but found Almanzor on their head : 
Tliree several times we did the Moors attack. 
And thrice with slaughter did he drive us back : 
Our troops then shrunk; and still we lost more 

ground. 
Till from our queen we needful succour found : 
Her guards to our assistance bravely flew. 
And with fresh vigour did the fight renew : 
At the same time 

Did Lyndaraxa with her troops appear, 
And, while we charged the front, engaged the 

rear : 
Then fell the king, slain by a Zegry's hand. 

K. Ferd. How could he such united force with- 
stand ? 
D. Arcos. Discouraged with his death, the Moor- 
ish powers 
Fell back^ aipid, falling back, were pressed by ours j 
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But as, when winds and rain togelher crowd, 
They swell till they have burst the bladdered cloud; 
And first the lightning, flashing deadly clear. 
Flies, Mis, consumes, kills ere it does appear, — 
So, from his shrinking troops, Almanzor. flew, 
Each blow gave wounds, and with each wound he 

slew : 
His force at once I envied and admired. 
And rushing forward, where my men retired. 
Advanced alone. 

K Ferd. You hazarded too far 
Your person, and the fortune of the wan 

jD. Areas. Already both our arms for fight did 
bare. 
Already held them threatening in the air. 
When heaven (it must be heaven) my sight did 

guide 
To view his arm, upon whose wrist I spied 
A ruby cross in diamond bracelets tied ; 
And just above it, in the brawnier part, 
By nature was engraved a bloody heart : 
Struck with these tokens, which so well I knew, 
And staggering back some paces, I withdrew : 
He followed, and supposed it was my fear; 
When, from above, a shrill voice reached his ear : — 
^^ Strike not thy father !" — ^it was heard to cry ; 
Amazed, and casting round his wondrous eye. 
He stopped ; then, thinking that his fears were vain, 
He lifted up his thundering arm again : 
Again the voice withheld him from my death ; 
"Spare, spare his life," it cried, " who gave the«r 

breath !" 
Once more he stopped ; then threw his sword away ; 
" Blessed shade," ne said, " I hear thee, I obey 
Thy sacred voice ;" then, in the si^bt of all, 
He at my feet, I on his neck did fall 

K. Ferd. O blessed event ! 
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D. Altos. The Mobrs tio longer Fought; 
But dll their safetjr by submisdlou soiight : 
Mean titnfe itty son ^t^ fidnt with loss of bloody 
And on his betiding sword supported stood; 
Yet, with a voice bfeydnd his stren^h, he cried, 
" Lead me to livfe or die by Almahide." 

K. Ferd. I am not for his wounds less grieved 
than ybu : 
For, if Whit now my scful divines proVe trde, 
This is that son, whom in his infancy 
You lost, when by thy ftthe'r forctd to fly. 

D. Areas. His Sister § beauty did my passion move, 
(The criihe for which I suffered Was my love.) 
Our marriage known, to sesC we took our flight : 
There, in a storm, Almanzor first saw light. 
On his right arm a bloody heart wns graved> 
(The mark by which, this day, my life was saved:) 
The bracelets and the cross his mother tied 
About his wrist, ere she in childbed died. 
How we were captives mide, when she was dead, 
And how Almanzor was in Affic bred. 
Some other hour you may at leisure hear, 
For see, the queen in triumph does appear. 

Enter Queen Isabella, Lynda rax a, Ladies j. 
Moors and Spaniards imxed as Guards^ Abdel- 
MELECH, Abenamah, Selin, PrisoTiers. 

K: Ferd. [tmbraci9ig Q. tsabel.] All stories which 
Granada's conquest tell. 
Shall celebrate the name bf Isabel. 
Your ladies too, who, in their country's cause, 
Led on the men, shall share in your applause; 
And, for your sakes, henceforward I ordain. 
No lajdy's dower shall questiotied be in Spain- 
Fair Lyridaraxa, for the help she leiit, 
Shall, under tribute, have this ^oreteihent. 
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Jbdclm. heaven, that I should Hv^ to see this 

<lay! 
Lyndar. Yqu murmur iiow, hut you shall soon 
obey- 
I knew this empire to my fate was owed ; 
Heaven held it hack as loug as e'er it could. 
For thee, base wretch, I want a torture yet — 

[2b Abdslm. 
I'll cage thee ; thou shalt be my Bajazet. 
I on no pavement but on thee will tread; 
And, when 1 mount, my foot shall know thy head. 
Abdtlm. {Stabbing her with a poniard.) This first 

' shall know thy heart. 
Lyndar. O ! I am slain ! 
Abdtlm. Now, boast thy country is betrayed to 

Spain. 
K. Fund. Look to. the lady ! — Seize the murderer ! 
AJbdelm. {Stabbing himself'.) I do myself tliat jus* 
tice I did her. 
Thy blood I to thy ruined country give, 

[Jb Lyndae. 
But love too well thy murder to out-live. 
Forgive a love, excused by it& excess. 
Which' had it not been cruel, had been less. 
Condemn my passipn, then, but pardon me, . 
And think I murdered him wlio murdered thee. 

[Diet. 
Lyndar. Die for us both; I have not leisure now ; 
A crown is come, and will not fate allow : 
And yet I feel something like deatli is near. 
My guards, my guards, — 
Let not that ugly skeleton appear ! 
Sure destiny, mistakes ; this death s not mine ; 
She dotes, and meant to cut anotlier. line. 

Tell her I am a queen; -but 'tia too late.; 

Dying, I charge .rebellion on my fate. 

Bow down, ye slaves : \To the Moors. 
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Bow quickly down, and your submission show.-^ 

[They bow. 

I'm pleased to taste an empire ere I go. [Dies. 

Selin. She's dead, and here her proud ambition 

ends. 
Aben. Such fortune still such black designs atr 

tends. 
K. Ferd. Remove those mournful objects from 
. our eves, 
And see permrmed their funeral obsequies. 

[The bodies are carried off. 

Enter Almanzor and Almahide, Ozmyn and 
Benzayda ; Almahide brought in a chair; Ah* 
MANZOR kd -betwixt Soldiers. Isabella salutes 
Almahide in dumb show, 

D^.Arcos. {Presenting Almanzor to the King.) 
See here that son, whom I with pride call mine ; 
And who dishonours not your royal line. 

K. Ferd. I'm now secure, this sceptre, which I 
gain, 
Shall be continued in the power of Spain; 
Since he, who could alone my foes defend, 
By birth and honour is become my friend ; 
Yet I can own no joy, nor conquest boast, 

[To Almanz. 
While in this blood I see how dear it cost. 

Almanx. This honour to my veins new blood wiU 
bring; 
Streams cannot fail, fed by so high a spring. 
But all court-customs I so little know. 
That I may fail in those respects I owe. 
I bring a heart which homage never knew ; 
Yet it finds something of itself in you : 
Something so kingly, that my haughty min4 
|s 4i^wn to yours, because 'tis of a kind. 
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Q. Isabel. And yet that soul, which bears itself 
so high, 
Tf fame be true, admits a sovereignty. 
This queen, in her fair eyes, such fetters brings, 
As chain that heart, which scorns the power of 
kings. 
Almah. Little of charm in these sad eyes appears j 
If they had any, now 'tis lost in tears. 
A crown, and husband, ravished in one day ! — 
Excuse a grief, I cannot choose but pay. 
Q. Isabel. Have courage, madam ; heaven has joys 
in store, 
To recompence those losses you deplore. 

Almah. I know your God can all my woes rc^ 
dress ; 
To him I made my vows in my distress : 
And, what a misbeliever vowed this day, 
Though not a queen, a Christian yet shall pay. 
Q. Isabel. {Embracing her.) That christian name 
you shall receive from me, 
And Isabella of Granada be. 

Benz. This blessed change we all with joy re- 
ceive ; 
And beg to learn that faith which you believe. 
Q. Isabel. With reverence for those holy rites 
prepare; 
And all commit your fortunes to my care. 

K. Ferd. to Almah. You, madam, by that crown 
you lose, may gain. 
If you accept, a coronet of Spain, 
Of which Almanzor s father stands possest. 

Q. Isabel, to Almah. May you in him, and he in 

you, te blest ! 
Alm^fi. I owe my life and honour to his sword; 
jBut owe my love to mydepartcjd lord. 
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Almanz. Thu3, wbea I h^yc no living ferce tx> 
dread, 
Fate finds me enemies aiqpngst the desid. 
I'm now to conquer ghQ3ts, and to destroy 
The strong impressions of a bridal joy. 

Almah. You've yet a greater foe than these can 
be, — 
Virtue opposes you, and modesty. 

Almanz. From a false fear that modesty 4o69 
grow, 
And thinks tirue love, because 'tis fierce, its foe. 
'Tis but the wax whose seals on vireins stay : 
Let it approach love's fire, 'twill melt away :— 
But I have Hved too long ; I never knew. 
When fate was conquered, I must combat you. 
I thought to climb the steep ascent of love ; 
But did not think to find a foe above. 
Tis time to die, when you my bar must be, 
Whose aid alone could give me victory ; 
Without, 

I'll pull up all the sluices of the floods 
And lov^, witbin, shall boil out aU my blood. 

Q. tsabel Fear not your love should fiinl so sad 
success, 
While I have power, to be your patroness. 
I am her parent now, and may command 
So much of duty as to give her hand. 

[Gives Aim« Alalahjdjd's hand. 

Almah. Madam, I never can dispute* your power. 
Or as a parent, or a conqueror ; 
But, when my year of widowhood expires^ 
Shall yield to.your command, andhisdesireSt 

Almanz. Move swiftly, sun, and fly a lover's 
pace; 
|>ave weeks and months behind thee in thy. race ! 
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K. Ferd. Mean time, you shall my victories pur- 
sue, 
The Moors in woods and mountains to subdue. 

Almanz. The toils of war shall help to wear each 
day, 
And dreams of love shall drive my nights away. — 
Our banners to the Alhambra's turrets bear; 
Then, wave our conquering crosses in the air. 
And cry, with shouts of triumph, — Live and reign, 
Grf at Ferdinand and Isabel of Spain ! [Ejceunt. 



Vol, IV. 
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Tn EY, who have best succeeded on the stage, 
Have still conformed their genius to their age. 
Thus Jonson did mechanic humour show, 
When men were dull, and conversation low. 
Then comedy was faultless, but 'twas coarse : 
Cobb's tankard was a jest, and Otter's horse ^. 
And, as their comedy, their love was mean ; 
Except, by chance, in some one laboured scene. 
Which must atone for an ill-written play. 
They rose, but at their height could seldom stay. 
Fame then was cheap, and the first comer sped ; 
And they have kept it since, by being dead. 
But, w^re they now to write, when critics weigh 
Each line, and every word, throughout a play. 
None of them, no not Jonson in his height, 
Could pass, without allowing grains for weight. 
Think it not envy, that these truths are told ; 
Our poet's not malicious, though he's bold. 
Tis not to brand them, that their faults are shown^ 
But, by their errors, to excuse his own. 
If love and honour now are higher raised, 
Tis not the poet, but the age is praised. 
Wit's now arrived to a more high degree ; 
Our native language more refined and free. 
Our ladies and our men now speak more wit 
In conversation, than those poets writ. 
I'hen, one of these is, consequently, true ; 
That what this poet writes comes short of you, 
And imitates you ill (which most he fears). 
Or else his writing is not worse than theirs. 
Yet, though you judge (as sure the critics will), 
That some before him writ with greater skill. 
In this one praise he has their feme surpast. 
To please an age more gallant than the last. 



* The characters alluded to are Cobb, the water bearer, in *' E^erv Man ia 
hift Hamoar ;" and Captain Otter, in " Epicene, or the Silent Woman/' 
whose humonr it was to christen his drinking cops by tho names of Horace 
Bull, and Bear. "^'^ 
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DEFENCE 



OP 

THE EPILOGUE; 

AN ESSAY ON THE DRAMATIC POETRY 
OF THE LAST AGE. 



A HE promises of authors, that they will write 
again, are, in effect^ a threatening of their readers 
with some new impertinence ; and they, who per- 
form not What they promise, will have their pardon 
on easy terms. It is from this consideration, that 
I «ould be glad to spare you the trouble, which I 
am now giving you, of a postscript, if I were not 
obliged, by many reasons, to write somewhat con- 
cerning our present plays, and those of our prede- 
cessors on the English stage. The truth is, I have 
so far engaged myself in a bold epilogue to this 
plajr, wherein I have somewhat taxed the former 
writing, that it was necessary for me either not to 
print it, or to show that I could defend it. Yet I 
would so maintain my opinion of the present age, 
as not to be wanting in my veneration tor the past: 

5 
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I would ascribe to dead authors their just praises in 
those things wherein they have excelled us ; and in 
those wherein we contend with them for the pre- 
eminence, I would acknowledge our advantages to 
the age, and claim no victory from our wit. This 
being what I have proposed to myself, I hope I 
shall not be thought anogant when I enquire into 
their errors : For we hve in an age so sceptical, that 
as it determines little, so it takes nothing from an- 
tiquity on tmst; and I profess to have no other 
ambition in this essay, than that poetry may not 
go backward, when all other arts and sciences are 
advancing. Whoever censures me for this inquiry, 
let him hear his character from Horace : 

Ingeniis non ilkfavety plauditque sepuUis^ 
Nostra sed impugnat ; nos vostraque Uvidm odit. 

He favours not dead wits, but hates the living. 

It was upbraided to that excellent poet, that he 
was an enemy to the writings of his predecessor 
Lucilius, because he had said, Lucilixem lutukntum 
fluere^ that he ran muddy; and that he ought to 
have retrenched from his satires many uunecessaiy 
verses. But Horace makes Lucilius himself to jus- 
tify him from the imputation of envy, by telling 
you that he would have done the same, had he lived 
in an age which was more refined : 

Siforet hoc nostrum fato delapsus in (tcum, 
petereret sibi multa^ redderet omne quod ultra 
Perfectvm traheretUTy SfC^ 

And, both in the whole course of that satire, and 
in his most ^^dmirable Epistle to Augustus, he makes, 
it his business to prove, that antiquity alone is ho 
plea for the excellency of a poem ; but that, one 
age learning from another, the last ^f we can sup- 
pose an equality of wit in .the writers,) has the aq-. 
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Vantage of knowing more and better than the for- 
mer. And this, I think, is the state of the question 
in dispute. It is therefore my part to make it 
clear, that the language, wit, and conversation of 
our age, are improved and refined above the last; 
and then it will not be difficult to infer, that oui* 
plays have received some part of those advantages. • 

In the first place, therefore, it will be necessary 
to state, in general, what this refinement is, of 
which we treat ; and that, I think, will not be de- 
fined amiss, ** An improvement of our Wit, Lan- 
guage, and Conversation; or, an alteration in them 
for the better." 

To begin with Language. That an alteration is 
lately made in ours, or since the writers of the last 
age (in which I comprehend Shakespeare, Fletcher, 
and Jonson), is manifest. Any man who reads 
those excellent poets, and compares their language 
with what is now written, will see it almost in eve- 
ry line; but that this is an improvement of the lan- 
guage, or an alteration for the better, will not so 
easily be granted. For many are of a contrary opi- 
nion, that the English tongue was then in the 
height of its perfection; that from Jonson s time 
to ours it has been in a continual declination, like 
that of the Romans from the age of Virgil to Sta- 
tins, and so downward to Claudian ; of which, not 
only Petronius, but Quintilian himself so much 
complains, under the person of Secundus^ in his fa- 
mous dialogue De Causis corruptee Eloquentia. 

But, to shew that our language is improved, and 
that those people have not a just value for the age 
in whichthey live, let us consider in what the re- 
finement of a language principally consists : that is, 
" either in rejecting such old words, or phrase^ 
Vhich are ill sounding, or improper; or in admit 
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ting new, which are more proper, more sounding, 
and more liignificant.'" 

The reader will easily take notice, that when I 
speak of rejecting improper words and phrases^ I 
mention not such as are antiquated by custom on- 
ly, and, as I may say, without any fault of theirs. 
For in this case the refinement can be but acciden- 
tal; that is, when the words and phrases, which are 
rejected, happen to be improper. Neither would I 
be understood, when I speak of impropriety of lan- 
guage, either wholly to accuse the last age, or to 
excuse the present, and least of all myself; for all 
writers have their imperfections and failings : but I 
may safely conclude m the general, that our impro- 
prieties are less freqtent, and less gross than theirs. 
One testimony of this, is undeniable, that we are the 
first who have observed them ; and, certainly, to ob- 
serve errors is a great step to the correcting of 
them. But, malice and partiality set apart, let any 
man, who understands English, read diligently the 
works of Shakespe")are and Fletcher, and I dare un- 
dertake, that he will find in every page either some 
solecism of speech, or some notorious flaw in sense*; 
and yet these men are reverenced, when we are not 
forgiven. That their wit is great, and many times 
their expressions noble, envy itself cannot deny. 

Neque ego illis detrahcre ausim 

Hoerentem capiti multd cum laude coronam. 

But the times were ignorant in which they lived. 
Poetiy was then, if not in its infancy among us, at 
least not arrived to its vigour and maturity : Wit- 



* In mitigation of the censure which must be passed on our au- 
thor for this hasty and iU-cnnsidcred judgment, let us remember 
the very inaccurate manner in which Shakespeare's plays were 
printed in the early editions. 
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ness the lameness of their plots ; many of which, 
especially those which they writ first (for even 
that age refined itself in some measure), were made 
up of some ridiculous incoherent story, which in 
one play many times took up the business of an 
age. I suppose I need not name "Pericles, Prince 
of Tyre," nor the historical plays of Shakespeare :■ 
besides many of the rest, as the " Winter s Tale, j 
*^ Love's Labour Lost," " Measure for Measure, | 
which were either grounded on impossibilities, or\ 
at least so meanly written, that the comedy neither 
caused your mirth, nor the serious part your con- 
cernment* If I would expatiate, on this subject, 
I could easily demonstrate, that our admired Flet- 
cher, who wrote after him, neither understood cor- 
rect plotting, nor that which they call " the deco- 
rum of the stage." I would not search in his worst 
plays for examples : He who will consider his " Phi- 
laster," his " Humorous Lieutenant," his " Faithful 
Shepherdess," and many others which I could name, 
will find them much below the applause which is 
now given them. He will see Philaster wounding 
his mistress, and afterwards his boy, to save him- 
self; not to mention the Clown, who enters imme- 
diately, and not only has the advantage of the com- 
bat against the hero, but diverts you from your se- 
rious concernment, with his ridiculo^us and absurd 
rkilleiy. In his " Humorous Lieutenant," you find 
his Demetrius and Leontius staying in the midst of 
a routed army, to hear the cold mirth of the Lieu- 
tenant; and Demetrius afterwards appearing with 



* Mr Malone has judiciously remarked, that Dryden seems to 
have been ignorant of the order in which Shakespeare wrote his 
plays ; and there will be chanty in believing, that he was not in- 
timately acquainted with those he so summarily and unjustly Cfsn- 
sures. 
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a pistol in his hand, in the next age to Alexanf 
der the Great f. And for his Shepherd, fie fall* 
twice into the former indecency of wounding wo- 
men. But these absurdities, which those poets com- 
mitted, may more properly be called the age's fkult 
than theirs. For, besides the want of education 
and learning, (which was their {^articular unhappi* 
ness) they wanted the benefit of converse : But of 
that I shall speak hereafter, in a place more proper 
for it. Their audiences knew no better; and there- 
fore were satisfied with what they brought Those, 
who call theirs the golden age of poetry, have only 
this reason for it, that they were tnen content with 
acorns before they knew the use of bread; or that 
"am Ifivoc was become a proverb. They had many 
who admired them, and few who blamed them; 
and certainly a severe critic is the greatest help to 
a good wit : he does the office of a friend, while he 
designs that of an enemy; and his malice keeps .a 
poet within those bounds, which the luxuriancy of 
his fancy would tempt him to overleap. 

But it is not their plots which I meant princi- 
pally to tax ; I was speaking of their sense and Ian 
guage; and I daie almost challenge any man to 
shew me a page together which is coiTect in both. 
As for Ben Jonson, I am loth to name him, because 
he is a most judicious writer; yet he very often falls 
into these eiTors : and I once more beg the reader'* 
pardon for accusing him of them. Only let him 
consider, that I live in an age where my least fault* 
are severely censured; and that I have no way left 



t In these criticisms, we see the effects of the refinement which 
o^T stage had now borrowed from the French. It is probable^ 
thjit, in the age of heroic piays, any degree of dulness, or extrava* 
gance, would have been tolerated in the dialogue, rather than an 
•ftence against the decorum of the scene^ 
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to extenuate my failings, but by showing as great 
in those whom we admire: 

Cocdimusy inque vicem pmbemtis crura sagittis. 

I cast my eyes but by chance on Catiline ; and in 
the three or four last pages, found enough to con* 
elude that Jonson writ not correctly. 



-Let the long-hid seeds 



Of treason, in thee, now shoot forth in deeds 
Ranker than horror. 

In reading some bombast speeches of Macbeth, 
^hich are not to be imderstood, he used to say that 
it was horror; and I am much afraid that this is 

fiO« 

Thy parricide late on thy only son, 

After his mother, to make empty way 

For thy last wicked nuptials, worse than they 

That blaze that act of thy incestuous life. 

Which gained thee at once a daughter and a wife. 

The sense is here extremely perplexed ; and I doubt 
the word tkof is false grammar. 



-And be free 



Not heaven itself from thy impiety. 

A S3mchysis, or ill-placing of words, of which Tul* 
ly so much complains in oratory. 

The waves and dens of beasts could not receive 
The bodies that those souls were frightedyrom. 

The preposition in the end of the sentence ; a com- 
mon fault with him, and which I have but lately 
observed in my own writings. 

What all the several ills that visit earth. 
Plague, famine, fire, could not reach untOf 
Th« sword, nor surfeits, let thy fury do* 
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Here are both the former faults : for, besides that 
the preposition unto is placed last in the verse, and 
at tne half period, and is redundant, there is the 
former synchysis in the words "the sword, nor sur- 
feits," which in construction ought to have been 
placed before the other. 

Catiline says of Cethegus, that for his sake he 
would 

Go on upon the gods, kiss lightning, wrest 
The engine from the Cyclops, and givejire 
At face of a full cloudy and stend his ire. 

To " go on upon," is only to go on twice* To 
" give fire at face of a full cloud," was not under- 
stood in his own time; " and stand his irCy'' besides 
the antiquated word ircy there is the article hisj 
which makes false construction : and giving fire at 
the face of a cloud, is a pei-fect image of shooting, 
however it came to be known in those days to Ca- 
tiline. 



-Others there are, 



Whom envy to the state draws and pulls on, 

For contumelies received ; and such are sure ones, 

OneSf in the plural number : but that is frequent 
with him ; for he says, not long afler, 

Caesar and Crassus, if they be ill men, 

Are mighty ones. 

Such men, they do not succour more the cause, &c. 

J7fq^ redundant. 

Though heaven should speak with all his wrath at once, 
We should stand upright and unfeared. 



t Jonson seems to have used it for to ^o cm against. 
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His is ill syntax with heaven ; and by unfeared 
he means utuffraid: Words of a quite contrary sig- 
nification. 

" The ports are open." He perpetually uses ports 
for gates; which is an affected error in him, to in- 
troduce Latin by the loss of the English idiom ; 
as, in the translation of Tully's speeches, he usual- 
ly do^s. 

Well-placing of words, for the sweetness of pro- 
nunciation, was not known till Mr Waller introdu- 
ced it ; and, therefore, it is not to be wondered if 
Ben Jonson has many such lines as these : 

" But being bred up in his fathers needy for- 
tunes ; brought up in s sister s prostitution," &c. 

But meanness of expression one would think not 
to be his error in a tragedy, which ought to be 
more high and sounding than any other kind of 
poetr}^ ; and yet, amongst others in " Catiline," I 
find these four lines together : 

So Asia, thou art cruelly even 
With us, for ail the blows thee given ; 
When wc, whose virtues conquered thee, 
Thus by thy vices ruined be. 

Be there is false English for are; though the 
rhyme hides it 

But I am willing to close the book, partly out of 
veneration to the author, partly out of weariness to 
pursue an argument which is so fruitful in so small 
a compass. And what correctness, after this, can be 
expected from Shakespeare or from Fletcher, who 
wanted that learning and care which Jonson had ? 
I will, tlierefore, spare my own trouble of enquiring 
into their faults; who, had they lived now, had 
doubtless written more correctly. 1 suppose it will 
be enough for me to affirm, (as 1 think I safely may) 
thai these, and the like errors^ which I taxed in the 
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inost correct' of the last age, are such into which 
we do not ordinarily fall. I think few of our pre- 
sent writers would have left behind them such a 
line as this : 

Contain your spirit in more stricter bounds* 

But that gross way of two comparatives was then 
ordinary ; and, therefore, more pardonable in Jon- 
son. 

As for the other part of refining, which consisM 
in receiving new words and phi-ases, I shall not in- 
sist much on it. It is obvio.us that we have admit- 
ted many, some of which we wanted, and there- 
fore our language is the richer for them, as it M'^ould 
be by importation of bullion : Others are rather or- 
namental than necessary ; yet, by their admission, 
the language is become more courtly, and our 
thoughts are better drest. These are to be found 
scattered in the writers of our age, and it is not my 
business to collect them. They, who have lately 
written with most care, have, I believe, taken the 
rule of Horace for their guide ; that is, not to be 
too hasty in receiving of words, but rather stay till 
custom has made them familiar to us : 

Quern penes arbitrium est^ etjus, et norma loquendu 

For I cannot approve of their way of refiningj 
who corrupt our English idiom by mixing it too 
much with French : That is a sophistication of lan- 
guage, not an improvement of it; a turning En- 
glish into Fiench, rather than a refining of English 
by French. We meet daily with those fops, who 
value themselves on their travelling, and pretend 
they cannot express their meaning m English, be- 
cause they would put off to us some French phrase 
of the last edition ; without considering, that, fof 
aught they know, we have a better of our owlK 
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But these are not the men who are to refine us ; 
their talent is to prescribe fashions, not words : at 
best, they are only ser\4ceable to a writer, so^s En- 
nius was to Virgil. He may aurum ex stercort 
coMgere: For it is hard if, amongst many insigni- 
ficant phrases, there happen not something worth 
E reserving; though they themselves, like Indians, 
now not the value of their own commodity. 
There is yet another way of improving language, 
Irvhich poets especially have practised in all ages ; 
that is, by applying received words to a new signi- 
fication ; and tnis, I believe, is meant by Horace, 
in that prccept which is so variously construed by 
expositors : 

Dixeris egregie^ nottttn si caUida vcrbum 
Reddiderit junctura novum. 

And, in this way, he himself had a particular hap-? 
piness; using, all the tropes, and particular meta-» 
phors, with that grace wnich is observable in his 
Odes, wh^re the beauty of expression is often great- 
er than that of thought; as, in that one example, 
an^ongst an infinite number of others, '* Et vuittis 
ttimium lubricus aspiciJ' 

And therefore, though he innovated a little, he 
may justly be called a great refiner of the Roman 
tongue. This choice of words, and heightening of 
their natui-al signification, was observed in him by 
the writers of the following ages ; for Petronius 
says of him, " Et Horatn curiosafelicitas.'' By this 
graflfiing, as I may call it, on old words, has our 
tongue been beautified by the three before-mentiou' 
ed poets, Shakespeare, lletcher, and Jonson, whose 
excellencies I can never enough admire; and in this 
they have been followed, especially by Sir John 
Suckling and Mr Waller, who refined upon them, 
^either have they, who succeeded them, been want^ 
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ing in their endeavours to adorn our mother tongue : 
But it is not so lawful for me to praise my Ih'mg 
contemporaries, as to admire my dead predecessors. 

I should now speak of the refinement of Wit ; 
but I have been so large on the foimer subject, that 
I am forced to contract myself in this. I will 
therefore only observe to you, that the wit of the 
last age was yet more incorrect than their language. 
Shakespeare, who many times has written better than 
any poet, in any language, is yet so far from wri- 
ting wit always, or expi:essing that wit according to 
the dignity of the subject, that he >vrites, in many 
places, below the dullest writers of ours, or any pre* 
cedent age. Never did any author precipitate him- 
self from such height of thought to so low expres- 
sions, as he often does. He is the very Janus of 
poets ; he wears almost every where two faces ; and 
you have scarce begim to admire the one, ere you 
despise the other. Neither is the luxuriance of 
Fletcher, which his friends have taxed in him, a 
less fault than the carelessness of Shakespeare. He 
does not well always; and, when he does, he is a 
true Englishman, — he knows not when to give over. 
If he wakes in one scene, he commonly slumbers 
in another; and, if he pleases you in the first three 
acts, he is frequently so tired with his labour, that^ 
he goes heavily in the fourth, and sinks under his 
burden in the fifth. 

For Ben Jonson, the most judicious of poets, 
he always writ properly, and as the character requi- 
red ; and I will not contest farther with my friends, 
who call that wit ; it being very certain, that even 
folly itself, well represented, is wit in a larger sig- 
nification; and that there is fancy, as well as judg- 
ment, in it, though not so much or noble : be- 
cause all poetry being imitation, that of folly is a 
lower exercise of fancy, though perhaps, as dimcult 
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as the other; for it is a kind of looking downward 
in the poet, and representing that part of mankind 
which IS below him. 

In these low characters of vice and folly, lay the 
excellency of that inimitable writer ; who, when at 
any time he aimed at wit in the stricter sense, that 
is, sharpness of conceit, was forced either to bor- 
row from the ancients, as to my knowledge he did 
veiy much from Plautus ; or, when he trusted him- 
self alone, often fell into meanness of expression. 
Nay, he was not free from the lowest and most 
groveling kind of wit, which we- call clenches, of 
which " Every Man in his Humour' is infinitely 
full; and, which is worse, the wittiest persons in 
the drama speak them. His other comedies are not 
exempt from them. Will you give me leave to 
name some few? Asper, in which character he per- 
sonates himself, (and he neither was nor thought 
himself a fool) exclaiming against the ignorant 
judges of the age, speaks thus : 

How monstrous and detested is't, to see 
A fellow, that has neither art nor brain, 
Sit like an Aristarchvs^ or stark-ass^ 
Taking men's lines, with a tobacco face, 
In snuff, &c. 

And presently after : " I manel whose wit 'twas to 
put a prologue in yond Sackbut's mouth. They 
might well think he M^ould be out of tune, and yet 
you'd play upon him too," — Will you have another 
of the same stamp ? " O, I cannot abide these limbs 
of sattiHy or rather Satan,'' 

But, it may be, you will object that this was As- 
per, Macilente, or Carlo Buffone ; you shall, there- 
fore, hear him speak in his own person, and that in 
the two last lines, or sting of an epigram. It is in- 
scribed to Fine Grand^ \vlio, he says, was indebted 
to him for many things which he reckons there ; 
and concludes thus : 
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Forty thingi more, dear Grandf which you know trae. 
For which, or pay me quickly, or Til pay you. 

This was then the mode of wit, the vice of the 
age, and not Ben Jonson s ; for you see, a little be- 
fore him, that admirable wit, Sir Philip Sidney, perpe-» 
tually playing with his words. In his time, I believe, 
it ascended first into the pulpit, where (if you will 
give me leave to clench too) it yet finds the benefit 
of its clergy ; for they are commonly the first cor- 
rupters of eloquence, and the last reformed from vi-^ 
cious oratory ; as a famous Italian has observed be- 
fore me, in his Treatise of the Corruption of the Ita-» 
lian Tongue ; which he principally ascribes to priests 
and preaching friars. 

But, to conclude with what brevity I can, I will 
only add this, in defence of our present writers, 
that^ if they reach not some excellencies of Ben 
Jonson, (which no age, I am confident, ever shall) 
yet, at least, they are above that meanness of 
thought which I have tax^d, and which is frequent 
in him. 

That the wit of this age is much more courtly, 
may easily be proved, by viewing the characters of 
gentlemen which were written in the last First, 
for Jonson: — ^True-wit, in the " Silent Woman," 
was his master-piece ; and Truewit was a scholar- 
like kind of man, a gentleman with an allay of pe- 
dantry, a man who seems mortified to the world, 
by much reading. The best of his discourse ia 
drawn, not from the knowledge of the town, but 
books ; and, in shpit, he would be a fine gentleman 
in an university. Shakespeare shewed Qie best of 
bis skill in his Mercutio ; and he said himself, that 
he was forced to kill him in the third act, to pre- 
vent being killed by him. But, for my part, I can- 
|iot find he was so dangerous a person : I see noi? 
ihing in him but what was so exceeding harmless. 
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tliat he might have lived to the end of t&e play^ 
and died in his bed, without offence to any man. 

Fletchers Don John is our only bugbear ^ and yet 
I may affirm, without suspicion of flatteiy, that he 
now speaks better, and that his character is main* 
tained with much more vigour in the fourth and 
fifth acts, than it was by Fletcher in the th^ee 
former. I have always acknowledged the wit of 
our predecessors, with all the veneration which be* 
comes me ; but, I am sure, their wit was not that of 

gentlemen; there Mras ever somewhat that was il^ 
red and clownish in it, and which confessed the 
conversation of the authors. 

And this leads me to the last and greatest ad- 
vantage of our writing, which proceeds from con^* 
versation. In the age wherein those poets lived, 
there was less of gallantry than in ours; neither 'did 
they ke^ the best company of theirs. Their For« 
iune has been much like that of Epicurus, in the 
retirement of his gardens ; to live almost unknown, 
and to be celebrated after their decease. I cannot 
find that any of them had been conversant in 
courts, except Ben Jonson ; and his genius lay not 
so much that way, as to make an improvement by 
it. Greatness was not then so easy of access, nor 
conversation so free, as now it is. I cannot, tbere»- 
fore, eonceive it any insolence to affirm, that, by 
the knowledge and pattern of their wit who wnt 
before us, and by the advantage of our own con- 
versation, the discourse and raillery of our comedies 
excel what has been written by them. And this 
will be denied by none, but some few old fellows 
who value themselves on their acquaintance with the 
Black Friars; who, because they saw their plays, 
would pretend a right to judge ours. The memory 
of these grave gentlemen is their only plea for be- 
ing wits. They can tell a story of Ben Jonson, 

VOL. IV. p 
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and, peirhaps/have had fancy enough to give a sup- 
per in the Apollo, that they mi^t be called hia 
sons*: And, because they were drawn in to be 
laughed at in those times, they think themselves 
now sufficiently entitled to laugh at ours. Learn- 
ing I never saw in aily of them ; and wit no more 
than they could remember. In short, they were 
unlucky to have been bred in an unpolished age, 
and more unlucky to live to a refined one. They 
have lasted beyond their own, and are cast behind 
ours ; and, not contented to have known little at 
the age of twenty, they boast of their ignorance at 
threescore. 

Now, if they ask me, whence it is that our conver- 
sation is so much refined ? I must freelv, and with- 
out flattery, ascribe it to the court; and, in it, parti- 
cularly to the king, whose example gives a law to it 
His own misfortunes, and the nation's, afforded him 
an opportunity, which is rarely allowed to sovereign 
princes, I. mean of travelling, and being conversant 
m the most polished courts of Europe ; and, there- 
by, of cultivating a spirit which was formed by 
nature to receive the impressions of a gallant and 
generous education. At his return, he found a na- 
tion lost as much in barbarism as in rebellion : And, 
as the excellency of his nature forgave the one, so 
the excellency of his manners reformed the other. 



* The Apollo was Ben Jonson's favburite club-room in the 
Devil Tavern. The custom of adopting his admirers and imita- . 
tors, by bestowing upon them the title of Son, is often alluded U> 
in his works. In Diyden's time, the fashion had so far changed, 
that the poetical progeny of old Ben seem to have incurred more 
ridicule than honour by this ambitious distinction. Oldwit, iii 
Shadwell's play, called Bury Fair, is described as ^^ a paltry old- 
fiashioned wit and punner of the last age, that pretends to have 
been one of Ben Jonson's sons, and to have seen plays at the Black- 
friars." 
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The desire of iiiiitating so great a pattern first 
awakened the dull and heavy spirits of the En^^lish 
from their natural reservedness ; loosened tnem 
from their stiff forms of conversation, and made 
them easy and pliant to each other in discourse. 
Thus, insensibly, our way of living became more 
free; and the fire of the English wit, which was 
before stifled under a constrained, melancholy way 
of breeding, began first to display its force, by mix- 
ing the solidity of our nation with the air and 
gaiety of our neighbours*. This being granted to 
be true, it would be a wonder if the poets, whose 
work is imitation, should be the only persons in 
three kingdoms who should not receive advantage 
by it ; or, if they should not more easily imitate 
the wit and conversation of the present age than of 
the past. 

Let us therefore admire the beauties and the 
heights of Shakespeare, without falling after him in- 
to a carelessness, and, as I may call it, a lethargy 
of thought, for whole scenes together. Let us imi- 
tate, as we are able, the quickness and easiness of 
Fletcher, without proposing him as a pattern to us, 
either in the redundancy of his matter, or the in- 
correctness of his language. Let us admire his wit 
and sharpness of conceit ; but let ud at the same 
time acknowledge, that it was seldom so fixed, and 
made proper to his character, as that the same 
things might not be spoken by any person in the 
play. Let us applaud nis scenes of love ; but let 



* This passage, though complimentary to Charles, contains much 
ftober truth : Having considerable taste for the Belles Lettres, he 
cultivated them during his exile, and was naturally swayed by the 
French rules of composition, particularly as applicfble to the 
Theatre. These he imported with him at his Restoration ; and 
hence arose the Heroic Drama, so much cultivated by our author. 
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US confess, that he understood not either greatness 
or perfect honour in the paits of any of his women. 
In iine, let us allow, that he had so much fancy, a» 
when he pleased he could write wit; but that he 
wanted so much judgment, as seldom to have writ- 
ten humour, or described a pleasant folly. Let us 
ascribe to Jonson, the height and accuracy of iudg- 
ment in the ordering of his plots, his choice of cha* 
racters, and maintaining what he had chosen to the 
end : But let us not think him a perfect pattern of 
imitation, except it be in humour; for love, which 
is the foundation of all comedies in other langua- 
ges, is scarcely mentioned in any of his plays : And 
for humour itself, the poets of this age will be more 
wary than to imitate the meanness of his persons. 
Gentlemen will now be entertained with the follies 
of each other ; and, though they allow Cobb and 
Tib to speak properly, yet thev are not much plea- 
sed with their tankar^ or with their rags : And 
surely thek conversation can be no jest to them on 
the theatre, when they would avoid it in the street 
To conclude all, let us render to our predecessors 
what is their due, without confining ourselves to a 
servile imitation of all they writ; and, without as- 
suming to ourselves the title of better poets^ let u» 
ascribe to the gallantry and civilitv of our age the 
advantage which we liave above them, and, to our 
knowledge of the- customs and manners of it^ the 
happiness we have to please beyond them. 
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' mation, and the censure which it threw on the Others of the sta^, 

•eems to hare g^ven gitet ofleftce. It is thus severely assailed 
))j Rochester ; 

Bat does not Drfden find even Jonton dull f 

Bemomont and rletober incorrect, tnd foil 

Of lewd lines, aa be calls tbem ? Shakespeare's stvlf 

Stiff and affected > to his own, the while. 

Allowing all the justice that his pride ' 

So artogftnti J had to these denied : 

And may i nof ha^e leave impartiallj 

To search and censure Drjden's works, and try 

If those gross faults, his choice pen doth commit. 

Proceed from want of judgment, or of wit ? 

Or if his lumpish fancy dirth refuse 

Spirit and grace to his loose slattern muse ? 

Five hundred verses, every mornincr yy jj^p 

^toVemm^o'more a po4f Ihaii a wit. 

It is a bold, perhaps a presumptuous task, to attempt to separatA 
the true from liie false criticism in the foregoing essay ; for who is 
qualified to be umpire betwixt Shakespeare and Dryden f Never- 
theless, our knowledge of the manners of the respective ages which 
these extraordinary men adorned, and the remoteness of our own 
from both, .may enable us, with impartiality at least, to sift the 
grounds of Dryden's censure. T^e nature of the stag^ in the days of 
Shakespeare has been ascertained, by the sedulous exertions of his 
commentators. A variety of small theatres, all of tliem .accessible 
to the lowest of the people, poor and rude in all the arts of deco- 
ration, were dispersed through London when Shakespeare and Jon- 
^n wrote for Uie stage. It was a natural consequence, that the 
writings of these great men were biassed by the taste of those, for 
whom they wrote ; 

For those, who live to please, must please, to live. 

Art was not demanded ; and when used by Jouson, he complains 
it was not duly apprectaied. Men of a middle rank were thei) 
probably worse educated than our mere vulgar. But the good 
old time bore rough and manly spirits, who came prepared with t^. 
tribute of tears and laughter, to bursts of pathos, or effusions of 
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humour, although incapable of receiving the delights which a cul- 
tivated mind derives from the gradual developemcnt of a story, the 
just dependence of its parts upon^each other, the minute beauties 
of language, and the absence of every thing incongruous or inde- 
corous. Dryden, on the other hand, wrote for a stage patronised 
by a monarch and his courtiers, who were professed judges of dra* 
matic composition ; while the rigour of religious prejudice, and 
perhaps a just abhorrence of the licentious turn of the drama, 
banished from the theatres a great proportion of the middle classes, 
always the most valuable part of an audience ; because, with a 
certain degree of cultivation, they unite an unhacknied energy of 
feeling. Art, therefore, became, in the days of Dryden, not only 
a requisite qualification, but even the principal attribute of the 
dramatic poet. He wa6 to address himself to the heads and judg- 
ments of his audience, on the acuteness of which they piqued 
themselves ; not to their feelings, stupiiied, probably, by selfish 
dissipation. Even the acquisition and exercise of critical know- 
ledge tends to blunt ^ the sepse of natural beaudcs, as a refined 
harmonist becomes indifferent to the strains of simple melody. 
Hence the sacrifices which Shakespeare made, without being aware, 
to the taste of his age, were amply compensated by bis being called 
upon, and, as it were, compelled, by the nature of his audience, 
to rouse them with his thunder, and to melt them with his dew. 
I question much if the age of Charles H. would have borne the 
introduction of Othello or Falstaff. We may find something like 
Drydcn's self-complacent opinion expressed by the editor of Cor- 
neille, where he civilly admits, " Comeille etoit inegal commc 
Shakespeare^ et pletn de genie comme ltd : mats le genie de Cor- 
neille etoit a celui de Shakespeare ce qt^ un seigneur est a Regard 
eTun homme de peuple^ ne avec le meme esprit que luiJ* In other 
words, the works of the one retain the rough, bold tints of nature 
and originality, while those of the other are qualified by the arti- 
ficial restraints which fashion imposes upon the homme de con- 
dition. It is, therefore, unjustly, that Dryden dwells so long 
on Shakespeare's irregularities, amongst which I cannot help sus- 
pecting he includes some of his greatest beauties. While we do 
not defend his quibbles and carwitchets, as Bibber would have- 
termed tliem, we may rejoice that he purchased, at so slight a 
sacrifice, the power and privilege of launching into every subjj^t 
with a liberty as unbounded as his genius ; 

As there is music> uninformed by art. 
In those wild notes, which, with a merry heart, 
The birds in unfrequented shi^des express. 
Which better taught at home, yet please as Ie». 
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MARRUGE A-LA-MODE 



A COMEDY. 



icquid sum ego^ quamvis 
Jnfra LuciU cetuum ingeniumque^ tamen me 
Cum magnU vixiase^ invita/atebitur Uhque 
Jnvidiay etfragUi quotrais ilHdere dentemf 
Ofendet moMo. Hobat. Sebm* 
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M AERIAOE A-i4A*M0DS was oiM of Drydeo's most su€ce»fui 
comedieB. A venerable pnuaer of the past time, in a curioua 
letter printed in the Gentleman's Magazine for 1745, gives ut 
this account of its first representation. ** This comedy, acted bj 
his Majest/s servants a,t the Theatre-Royal, made its first appear- 
ance with extraordinary lustre. Divesting myself of the old man, 
I solemnly declare, that you have seen no such acting, no, not in 
any dc^gree since. The players were then, l673» on a court esta-' 
blishmenty seventeen men, and eight women.'' CrtHt. Mag. Vci. 
XV. p. 99. From a copy of verses, to which diis letter is annexed, 
«ve learn the excellence of the various performers by whom the 
INsoe was first presented. They are addressed to a young actress. 

Heneeforth« in liTolier dumcten eice], 

T1km%|i 'tU great merit to act folW well ; 

Take^ Uke from Dryden's haad Melaatba's pwt. 

The gaudy effort of luxuriant art. 

In all imagination's glitter drett ; 

What from her lips fantastic Montfort canght. 

And almost moved, the thing the poet thonght. 

These scenes, the glorj of a comic age* 
(U decency could blaacb each sullied pagie) 
Pemse, admire, and give onto the stage ; 
Or thou, or beauteous Woffington, display 
What Dryden's self, with pleasure* might surrey. 
Cvea be, before whose visioBAry e^e^ 
Melantha, robed in evcfSvarying dies, 
Oay fancy's work, appear^ actor renowned. 
Like Roscius, with theatric laurels crowned. 
Gibber will smile applause, and think again 
Of Harte, and Mohun, and all the female tntn» 
Coxflb Marshal Dryden*s Beeve, Bet Slade^ and Cbartos's reigo. 

Mrs Monfort, who, by her second marriage, became Mrs Ver* 
bruggen, was the first who appeared in the highly popular part of 
Mdantha, and the action and character iqppear to have been held 
incomparable by that unquestionable judge of the humour of a 
coquette, or coxcomb, the illustrious CoTley Gibber. '^Melan- 
tha,^' says Gibber, *' is as finished an impertinent as ever fluttered 
in a drawing-room; and seems to contain thomost complete sys- 
tem of female foppery that could possibly be crowded into the tor- 
tured form of a fine lady. Her language, dress, motion, manners. 
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Boul, and body, are in a continual hurry to be something move- 
than is necessary or commendable. And, though 1 doubt it will be 
a vain labour tooflfer you a just likeness of Mrs Monfort's action, 
yet the fantastic expression is still so strong in my memory, that I 
cannot help saying something, though fantastically, about it. The 
£rst ridiculous airs, that break from her, are upon a gallant never 
seen before, who delivers her a letter from her father, recommend- 
ing him to her good graces as an honourable lover. Here, now, 
one would think she might naturally shew a little of the sex's de- 
cent reserve, though never so slightly covered. No, sir, nota tit- 
tle of it : ^Modesty is a poor-souled country gentlewoman; she is 
too much a court lady to be under so vulgar a contusion. She 
reads the letter, therefore, with a careless dropping lip, and an 
erected brow, humming it hastily over, as if she were impatient to 
.outgo her father's commands, by making a complete conquest of 
him lit once ; and, that the letter might not embarrass the attack, 
crack ! she crumbles it at once into her palm, and pours down up- 
on him her whole artillery of airs, eyes, and motion ; Howu goes 
her dainty diving body to the ground, as if she were sinking under 
the conscious load of her own attractions ; then launches into a 
flood of fine language and compliment, still playing her chest for- 
ward in fifty ialb and risings, like a swan upon waving water ; 
and, to complete her impertinence, she is so rapidly fond ot her own 
wit, that she will not give her lover leave to praise it. Silrnt as- 
senting bows, and vain endeavours to speak, are all the share of 
the conversation he is admitted to, which, atclast, he is removed 
from by her engagement to half a score of visits, which she swims 
from him to make, with a promise to return in a twinkhng.'' 06*^ 
be/s A^logy, p. 99. 

By this lively sketch, some judgment may be formed of the ef- 
fect produced by the character of Nf elantha, when ably represent* 
ed ; but, to say the truth, we could hardly have drawn the same 
deduction from a simple perusal of the piece. Ot the French 
phrases, which the affected lady throws into her conversation, 
some have been since naturalized, as good graces ^ minuet, chagrin^ 
gritnacey ridicule^ and others. Little can be said of the tragic 
part of the drama. The sudden turn of fortune in the conclu^ioa 
is ridiculed in " The Rehearsal.'' 

The researches of Mr Malo'ne have ascertained that " Mar- 
riage A-la-Mode" was first acted in l673, in an old theatre in Lin- 
coln's-Inn-Fields, occupied by the King's company, after that in 
Drury-Lane had been burned, ^ind during its re-building. The 
play was printed in the same year. 
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TO 



THE RIGHT HONOURABLE 



THE 



EARL OF ROCHESTER*. 



Mt Lord, • 

X HUMBLY dedicate to your Lordship that poem, 
of which you were pleased to appear an early pa- 
tron, before it was acted on the stage. I may yet 
go farther, with your permission, and say, that it 



* The patron, whom Dryden here addresses, was the famous 
John Wilmot, Earl of Rochester, the wittiest, perhaps, and most 
dissolute, among the witty and dissolute courtiers of Charles H. 
It is somewhat remarkable, and may be considered as a just. judg- 
ment upon the poet, that he was, a few years afterwards, way-laid 
and severely beaten by bravoes, whom Lord Rochester employed 
to revenge the share which Dryden is supposed to have had in the 
Essay on Satire. The reader is referred to the life of the author 
for the particulars of this occurrence, which is here recalled to his 
recollection, as a striking illustration of the inutility, as well as 
meanness, of ill applied praise; since even the eulogy of Dryden, 
however liberally bestowed and beautifully expressed, failed to save 
him from the most unmanly treatment at the hands of the worth- 
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received amendment from your noble hands ere it 
was fit to be presented, i ou may please likewise 
to remember, with how much favour to the author, 
and. indulgence to the play, you commended it to 
the view of his Majesty, then at Windsor, and, by 
his approbation of it in writing, made way for its 
kind reception on the theatre. In this dedication, 
therefore, I may seem to imitate a custom of the 
ancients, who offered to their gods the firstlings of 
the flock, (which, I think, they called Ver sacrum) 
because they helped them to increase. I am sure^ 
if there be any thing in this play, wherein I have 
raised myself beyond the ordmary lowness of my 
comedies, I ought wholly to acknowledge it to the 
favour of being admitted into your lordship's con- 
versation. And not only I, who pretend not to this 
way, but the best comic writers of our age, will join 
with me to acknowledge, that they have copied the 



less and heartless object, on whom it was wasted. It is melancholy 
to see Dryden, as may bie fairly inferred from his motto, piqueing 
himself on being admitted into the society of such men as Rochester, 
and enjoying their preo^pous favour. Mr Malone has remarked, 
that even in the course of the year l673, when this dedication 
came forth, Rochester entertained the perverse ambition of direct* 
ing the public favour, not according to merit, but to his own ca* 
price. Accordingly, he countenanced Settle in his impudent ri- 
valry of Dryden, and wrote a prologue to the " Empress of Mo- 
rocco,'' when it was exhibited at Whitehall. Perhaps, joined to a 
certain envy of Dryden's talents, the poet's intimacy with Sheffield 
Earl of Mulgrave gave offence to Rochester. It is certain they 
were never afterwards reconciled; and even after Rochester's death, 
Dryden only mentions his once valued patron, as ^aman of quality 
whose ashes he will not disturb,"— JEMoy on the Origin and Pro* 
greis of Satire^ prefixed to Juvenal, It would seem, however, 
that this dedication was very favourably received by Rochester, 
since a letter of Dryden's to that nobleman is siiil cxUnt, in which 
he acknowledges a flattering return of compliment from his Lort* 
ship in exchange for it. 

4 
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gallantries of courts, the delicacy of expression, and 
tihe decencies of behaviour, from your lordship, with 
more success, than if they had taken their models from 
the court of France. But this, my lord, will be no 
wonder to the world, which knows the excellency 
of your natural parts^ and those you have acquired 
in a noble education. That which, with more rea- 
son, I admire, is, that being so absolute a courtier, 
you have not forgot either the ties of friendship, or 
the practice of generosity. In my little experience 
of a court, (which, I conrcss, I desire not to improve) 
I have found in it much of interest, and more of 
detraction : Few men there have that assurance of 
a friend, as not to be made ridiculous by him when 
they are absent. There are a middling sort of cour* 
tiers, who become happy by their want of wit; but 
they supply that want by an excess of malice to 
those who have it. And there is no such persecu* 
tion as that of fools : They can never be consider- 
able enough to be talked of themselves ; so that they 
are safe only in their obscurity, and grow mischievous 
to witty men, by the great diligence of their envy, 
and by being always present to represent and aggra- 
vate their faults. In the mean time, they are forced, 
when they endeavour to be pleasant, to live on the 
offals of their wit whom they decry ; and either to 
quote it, (which they do unwillingly) or to pass it 
upon others for their own. These are the men who 
make it their business to chace wit from the know- 
ledge of princes, lest it should disgrace their igno- 
rance. And this kind of malice your lordship has 
not so much avoided, as surmounted. But if by the 
excellent temper of a royal master, always more 
ready to hear good than ill; if by his inclination to 
loVe you ; if by your own merit and address ; if by 
the charms of your conversation, the grace of your 
behaviour, your knowledge of greatness,, and habi- 
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tude in courts, you have been able to preserve your- 
self with honour in the midst of so dangerous a 
course ; yet at least the remembrance of those ha- 
zards has inspired you with pity for other men, who^ 
being of an inferior wit and quality to you, are yet 
persecuted, for being that in little, which your 
lordship is in ^eat*. For the quarrel of those 

feople extends itself to any thing of sense ; and if 
may be so vain to own it, amongst tlie rest of the 
poets, has sometimes reached to the very borders of 
it, even to me. So that, if our general good fortune- 
had not raised up your lordship to defend us, I 
know not whether any thing had been more ridicu- 
lous in court than writers: It is to your lordshipV 
favour we generally owe our protection and patron- 
age; and to the nobleness of your nature, which 
will not suffer the least shadow of your wit to be 
contemned in other men. You have been ofteir 
pleased, not only to excuse my imperfections, but 
to vindicate what was tolerable in my writings from 
their censures ; and, what I never can forget, you 
have not only been careful of my reputation, but of 
my fortune. You have been solicitous to supply 
my neglect of myself; and to overcome the fatal: 



• When this play was acted for the first time in l673. But 
about 16*75, Rochester contrived to give such offence as even 
the excellent temper of his royal master was unable to digest* Thi» 
was by writing a lampoon called " The Insipids," in which tho 
person and chAracter of Charles are treated with most merciless 
and irreverent severity. It begins thus : 

Chaste^ pious, prudent, Charles the Second^ 

The mtrade of thy Restoration 
May like to that of quails be reckoned, 

lvam6d on the Israelitish nation ; 
The wished-for blessing, from heaven sent^ 
Beeame their curse and punishment. 

For this satiric ef[usion the author was banished from tho-cosrU. 
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inodesty of poets, which submits them to perpetual 
wants, rather than to become importunate with 
those people who have the liberahty of kings in 
their disposing, and who, dishonouring the bounty 
of their master, suffer such to be in necessity who 
endeavour at least to please him; and for whose 
entertainment he has generously provided, if the 
fruits of his royal fa\'Our were not often stopped iu 
other hands. But your lordship has given me oc- 
casion, not to complain of courts whilst you are 
there. I have found the effects of your mediation 
in all my concernments ; and they were so much 
the more noble in you, because they were wholly 
voluntary. I, became your lordships, (if I may ven- 
ture on the similitude) as the world was made, with- 
out knowing him who made it; and brought only 
a passive obedience to be your creature. This no- 
bleness of yours I think myself the rather obliged 
to own, because otherwise it must have been lost to 
all remembrance: For you are endowed with that 
excellent quality of a frank nature, to forget the 
good which you have done. 

But, my lord, I ought to have considered, that 
you are as great a judge, as you are a patron; and 
that in praising vou ill, I should incur a higher note 
of ingratitude, than that I thought to have avoided; 
I stand in need of all your accustomed goodness for 
the dedication of this play ; which, though perhaps 
it be the best of my comedies, is yet so faulty, that 
I should have feared you for my critic, if I had not, 
with some policy, given you the trouble of being 
my protector. Wit seems to have lodged itself more 
nobly in this age, than in any of the former; and 
people of my mean condition are only writers, be- 
cause some of the nobility, and your lordship in the 
first place, are above the narrow praises whicli poesy 
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could give you. But, let those who loy^e to see theiit* 
selves exceeded, encourage your lordship in so dan* 
gerous a quality; for my. own part, I must confess, 
that I have so much of self-interest> as to be content 
with reading some papers of your verses, without 
desiring you should proceed to a scene, or play; 
with the common prudence of those who are worst- 
ed in a duel, and declare they are satisfied, when 
they are first wounded. Your lordship has but 
another step to make, and from the patron of wity 
you may become its tyrant; and opfH^ess our little 
reputations with more ease than you now protect 
them. But these, my lord, are designs, which I 
am sure you harbour not, any more th^ the French 
king is contriving the conquest of the Swissers. It 
is ja barren triumph, which is not worth your pains ; 
and would only rank him amongst your slaves^ who 
is already. 

My Lord, 

Your Lordship's most obedient. 

And most faithful servant^ 

John Drydek. 
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LoBb, how reformed and qiiieC are we grown. 
Since all our braves and all our witd are gone ! 
Fop-corner now is free from civil war, 
White-wig and vizard make no longer jar. 
France, and the fleet, have swept the town so clear^ 
That we can act in peace, and you can hear. 
'Twas a sad sight, before they marched from home^ 
To see our warriors in red waistcbats com^. 
With hair tucked up, into our tireing-room. 
But 'twas more sad to hear their last adieu : 
The women sobbed, and swore they would be true i 
And so they were, as long as e'er they could. 
But powerful guinea cannot be withstood. 
And they were made of play-house flesh and bloods 
Fate did their friends for double use ordain ; 
In wars abroad they grinning honour gain. 
And mistresses, for all that stay, maintain. 
Now they are gone, 'tis dead vacation here. 
For neither friends nor enemies appear. 
Poor pensive punk now peeps ere plays begin, 
Sees the bare bench, and dares not venture in ; ' 
But manages her last half-crown with care, 
And trudges to the Mall, on foot, for air. 
Our city friends so far will hardly come, 
They can take up with pleasures nearer home; 
And see gay shows, and gaudy scenes elsewhere ; 
For we presume they seldom come to hear. 
But they have now ta'en up a glorious trade, 
And cutting Morecraft* struts in masquerade. 



* In the condotion of Beaumont end Fletcher's pity of *' The Scornful 
ImAj,** Morecralt, ui nsarer« turns a cutter, or, as we now saj, a buck. 
Dtyden seems to allude to Ravenscroft*s pla^ of " The dititen turned Geo- 
tleman," a ^transmigratioB somewhat resembling that of cutting Morecraft. 
This play was now acting by the Duke's company in Dorset Gardens, which, 
Irom its situatioD, says Mr Af alone, was much frtqaented by aiticens^ as hera 
•insinuated* 

VOL. IX. ^ 
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There's all oor hope, for we shall shew to-day 
A masking ball, to recommend our play ; 
Nayi to endear them more, and let them see 
We scorn to come behind in courtesy, 
We'll follow the new mode which they begin. 
And treat them with a room, and couch within : 
For that's one way, howe'er the play fall short. 
To oblige the town, the city, and the coart.^ 
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DRAMATIS PERSONS. 

PoLTDAMAs, Usurper ^Sicihf. 
Leonidas, the rightful Prince^ unknown. 
Ahg ALEOT^yJipvourite to Polydamas. 
Heemogenes, foster-father to Leonida^. 
EuBULus, hisjriend and companion. 
Rhodofhil^ captain of the guards. 
s PalamedE; a courtier. 

Palmyra, daughter to the Usurpers 
\ Amalthea, sister to Argaleon. 

^ DORALICE, wife to RUODOPUIL. 

Melantha, an affected lady. 
Philotis, woman to Melantha. 
Beliza, rcoman to Doralice. 
Artemis^ a court lady. 



SCENE,— &a^. 
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ACT I. 

.SCENE I.— Walks near the Court. 

Enter VoRALic^ and B%liz a. 

Dor. Beli:^a, bring the lute into this arbour; the 
walks are empty : I would try the song the princess 
Amalthea bade me leaiii. 

[They go in, anjd^ng. 



Why should a foolish marriage vm^ 

Which long ago was made^ 
Qblige us to each other ncfw^ 

When passion is decayed? 
We hcedy and we heed, as bm^ as we couldy 

'Till our hoe was heed out in us both ; 
But our marriage isdeady when the pleasure isjlcdy 

'Twas pleasure Jirst nuuk it an oath. 

n. 

If I have pleasures for a friend. 

And further hoe in store. 
What wrong has he, whose joys did end, 

^nd who could give no more ? 
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^7h a madness that he 

Should be jealous ofme^ 

Or that I should bar him of another : 

For all we can gain. 

Is to give oursetoes paht^ 

When neither can hinder the other. 

Enter Palamedb, in a riding-habit, and hears th^ 
Song. Re-enter Doralice and Beli z a. 

Bel. Madam^ a stranger. 

Dor. I did not think to have had witnesses of my 
had singing. 

Pala. It I have erred, madam, I hope youll par- 
don the curiosity of a stranger; for I ipay well call 
myself so, after five years absence from the court : 
but you have freed m^ from one error* 

Jjor. What's that, I beseech you? 

Pala. I thought good voices, and ill faces, had 
been inseparable ; aiid that to be fair, and sing well, 
had been only the privilege of angels. 

Dor. And how many more of th^se fine things 
can you say tQ me? 

Pala. Very , few, madam ; , for if I should conti- 
nue to see you some hours lon^r, you look sp kill-f 
ingly, that I should be mute with wonder. 

JDor. This will not give you the reputation of a 
wit with me. You travelling monsieurs live upop 
the stock you have got abroad, for th? first day or 
two: to repeat witti a good memory, and apply 
with a good grace, is all your wit ; ana, commonly, 
your gullets are sewed yp, like cormorants. When 
you have regorged what you have tal^en in, you are 
^e leanest things in nature. 

Pala. Then, madsun, I think you had best mak« 
that use of me ; let me wait on you for two or three 
day^ together, and you shall hear all I have learnt 
of extraordinary in other countries; and one thin^ 
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which I never saw 'till I came home, that i^ a lady 
of a better voice, better face, and better wit, than 
Bsxy I have aeeii abroad. And, after this, if I should 
not declare mvself most passionately in love with 
you, I should nave less wit than yet you think I 
have. 

Dor. A very plain, and pithy declaration. I see, 
sir, you have been travelling in Spain or Italy, or 
some of the hot countries, where inen come to the. 
point immediately. But are you sure these are not 
words of courser For I would not give my poor 
heart an occasion of complaint against me, that I 
engaged it too rashly, and then could not bring it 
off. 

Palo. Your heart may trust itself with me safe- 
ly ; I shall use it very civilly while it stays, and 
never turn it away, without fair warning to provide, 
for itself 

Dor. First, then, I do receive your passion with 
as little consideration, on my part, as ever you gave 
it me, :on yours. And now, see what a miserable 
wretch you have made yoursplf I 

Fala. Who, I miserable? Thank you for that. 
Give me love enough, and life enpugh, and I defy 
Fortune. 

Dor. Know, then, thou man of vain imagination, 
know, to thy utter confusion, that I am virtuoua. 

Pata. Such another worc^ and I give np the 
ghost 

Dor. Then, to strike you quite dead, know that 
I am married too. 

Palo. Art thou married? O thou damnable vir^ 
tuous woman ! 

Dor. Yes, married to a gentleman; young, hand- 
some, rich, vafiantp and with all the good qualities 
that will snake you despair, and hang yourself. 

Pak. Well, in spite of all that, TU lov^ you ; For- 
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tune has ciit us out for one another ; for I ani to he 
married within these three days; married, past re- 
demption, to a young, fair, rich^ and virtuous lady; 
and It shall go hard but I will love my wife as little, 
as, I perceive, you do your husband. 

Dor. Remember, I invade no propriety : my scr^ 
vant you are, only 'till you are married. 

Fala. In the pieantime, you are to forget you 
have a husban4. 

Dor. And you, that you are to have a wife. 

Bel. [aside, to her Lady.] O madam, my lord's 
just at the end of the walks! and, if you make not 
haste, will discover you. 

Dor. Some other time, new ser\^ant, we'll talk 
further of the premises ; in the mean while, break 
not my first commandment, that is, not to follonf 
pie. 

Pala. But where, then, sliall I find you again? 

Dor. At court. Yours, for two days, sir. 

Pala. And nights, I beseech you, madam. • 

[Exeunt Doraljce and Beliz. 

Pak. Well, ril say that for thee, thou art a very 
dexterous executioner; thou hast done my business 
at one stroke : yet I must many another-r— and yet 
I must love this ; and if it lead me into some little 
inconveniencies, as jealousies, and duels, and death, 
and so forth — ^yet, while sweet love is in the case, 
Fortune, do thy worst, and avaunt, mortality 1 

JSw/erRnpDppHiL, who seems speaking to one within. 

Rho. Leave 'em with my lieutenant, while I fetch 
ne*r orders from the king, — How? Palamede! 

[Sees Palameds; 

Pala. Rhodophil! 

Kho. Who thought to have seen you in Sicily? 

Pala. Who thought to have found the court so 
fer from Syracuse? 

Rho. The king best knows the reason of the pro- 
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gress. But^ answer ine, I besieech you, what brought 
you home from travel? 

Pala. Tlie commands of an old rich father* 

BJio. And the hopes of burying him ? 

Pala. Both together, as you see, have prevailed 
on my good nature. In few words, my old man has 
already married me ; for he has agreed with another 
old man, as rich and as covetous as himself; tlie ar- 
ticles are drawn, and I have given my consent^ for^ 
fear of being disinherited; and yet know not what 
kind of woman I am to marry. 

Rho. Sure your father intends you some very u^- 
ly wife, and has a mind to keep you in ignorance 
till you have shot the gulf. 

'Pala. I know not that; but obey I will, and 
must 

Rho. Then I cannot chuse but grieve for all the 
good eirls and courtezans of France and Italy. 
They have lost the most kind-hearted, doting, pro- 
digal humble servant, in Europe. 

Pala. All I could do, in these three yesms I staid 
behind you, was to comfort the poor creatures for 
the loss of you. But what's the reason that» in ali, 
this time, a friend could never hear from you.^ 

Rho. Alas, dear Palamede ! I have had no joy to 
write, nor indeed to do any thing in the world to 
please me. The greatest misfortune imaginable is 
fallen upon me. 

Pala. Prythee, what's the matter? 

Rho. In one word, I am married: wretchedly 
married; and have been above these two years. 
Yes, £uth, the devil has had power over me, in 
spite of my vows and resolutions to the contrary. 

Pala. I find you have sold yourself for filthy lucre ; 
dhe's old, or ill conditioned. 

Rho. No; none of these: I'm sure she's young; 
/ind; for her humour, she laughs, sings, and danc«9 
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eterpally; and, which is more, we never quami 
about it^ for I do the same. 

Pala. You're very unfortunate indeed : then the 
case is plain, she is not handsome. 

Rho. A great beauty too, as people say. 

Fala. As people say? why, you snould know that 
best yourself. 

Rho. Ask those, wlio Have smelt to a strong per^ 
fume two years together, what s the scent 

Pala. But here are good qualities enough for one 
woman. 

Rho. Ay, too many, Palamede. If I could put 
them into tluree. or four women^ I should be con* 
tent 

Pala. O, now I have found it! von dislike her 
for no other reason but because shes your wife* 

Rko. And is not that enough? All that I know 
of her perfections now, is only by memory. I re^ 
member, indeed, that about two years ago I loved 
her passionately ; but those golden da^s are gone^ 
Palamede : Yet I loved her a whole half year, double 
the natural term of any mistress ; and I think, in 
my conscience, I could have held out another quar^ 
ter, but then the world began to laugh at me, and 
a certain shame, of being out of fiuhion, seized me. 
At last, we aiiived at that pointy that there was nOf> 
thing led in us to make us new to one another^ 
Yet still I set a good face upon the matter, and am 
infinite fond of her before company ; but when we 
are alone, we walk like lions in a room ; she one 
way, and I another. And we lie with our backs to 
each other, so far distant, as if the £Euhioa of great 
beds was only invented to keep husband and wife 
sufficiently asunder. 

Pala. The truth is, your disease is very desperate; 
but, though you cannot be cured, you may be patch- 
ed up a little : you must get you a mistress^ Rho* 
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dophiL Haty indeed, is living upon .cordials; but, 
as fast as one fails, you must supply it with another. 
You're like a gamester who has lost his estate; yet, 
in doing that, you have learned the advantages of 
play, and can arrive to live upon t. 

Rho. Truth is, I have been thinking on't, and 
have just resolved to take your counsel; and, faith, 
considering the damned disadvantages of a mamed 
man, I have provided well enough, tor a poor hum- 
ble sinner, that is jiot ambitious of great matters. 

Pala. What is she, for a woman ? 

Rho. One of the stars of Syracuse, I assure you : 
Young enough, fair enough ; and, but for one qua- 
Kty, just such a woman as I could wish, 

Pala. O friend, this is not an age to be critical 
in beauty. When we had good store of handsome 
women, and but few chapmen, you might have been 
more curious in your choice ; but now the price is 
enhanced upon us, and all mankind set up tor mis- 
tresses, so that poor little creatures, witliout beauty, 
birth, or breedmg, but only impudence, go off at 
unreasonable rates : And a man, m these hard times, 
snaps at them, as he does at broad gold; never exa- 
mines the weight, but takes light or heavy, as he 
can get it. 

Rho. But my mistress has one iault, that's almost 
unp^donable; for, being a town-lady, without any 
relation to the court, yet she thinks herself undone 
if she be not seen there three or four times a day 
with the princess Amalthea. And, for the king, 
she haunts and watches him so narrowly in a morn- 
ing, that she prevents even the chemists, who beset 
his chamber, to turn their mercury into his gold. 

Fala. Yet, hitherto, methinks, you are no very 
unhappy man. 

Rno. With all this, she's the greatest gossip in 
fiature; for, besides the court, she^s the most eternal 
I 
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TisitoF of the town ; and yet manages her time so 
well, that she seems ubiquitaiy. For my part, I 
can compare her to nothing but the sun; for, like 
him, she takes no rest, nor ever sets in one place, 
but to rise in another. 

Pala. I confess, she liad need be handsome, with 
these qualities. 

Rha. No lady can be so curious of a new fashion,. 
as she is of a new French word : she's the very mint 
cf the nation ; and as fast as any bullion comes out 
of France, coins it immediately into our language. 

Pala. And her name is 

Rh0. No naming; that's not like a cavalier: Find 
her, if you can, by my description ; and I am not 
so ill a painter that I need write the name beneath 
the picture. 

Palo. Well, then, how far have you proceeded in 
your love? 

Rho. Tis yet in the bud, and what fruit it may 
bear I cannot tell ; for this insufferable humour, of 
haunting the court, is so predominant, that she haa 
hitherto broken all her assignations with me, for 
fear of missing her visits, there. 

Pala. Tliat s the hardest part of your adventure. 
But, for aught I see, fortune has used us both alike : 
I have a strange kind of mistress too in court, be- 
sides h^r I am to marry. 

Rho. You have made haste to be in love, then; 
for, if I am not mistaken, you are but this day ar- 
rived. 

Pala. That s all one : I have seen the lady al- 
ready, who has charmed me ; seen her in these 
walks, courted her, and received, for the first time, 
9Xk answer that does not put me into despair. 

To them Argaleon, Amaltmea, and Artemis. 
m tell jpu more at leisure,m;)r adventures. Thp. 
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walks fill apace, I see. Stay, is not that the young 
lord Argaleon, the king's favourite? 

Rho. Yes, and as proud as ever, as ambitious, and 
as revengeful. 

Pala. How keeps he the king's favour with these 
qualities? 

Rho. Argalcon's father helped him to the crown: 
besides, he gilds over all his vices to the king, and, 
standing in the dark to him, sees all his inclinations, 
interests, and humoura, which he so times and 
soothed, that, in effect, he reigns. 

Pala. His sister Amalthea, who, I guess, stands 
by him, seems not to be of his temper. 

Rho. O, she's all goodness and generosity. 

Arga. Rhodophil, the king expects you earnest- 
ly. 

Rho^ Tis done, my lord, what he commanded : I 
only waited his return from hunting. Shall I at- 
tend your lordship to him ? 

Arga. No; I go first another way. [Exit hastily. 

Pala. He seems in haste, and discomposed. 

Amal. [to Rhod. after a ^hort whisper.} Your 
fiiend? then he must needs be of much merit. 

Rho. When he has kissed the king's hand, I 
know hell beg the honour to kiss yours. Come, 
Palamede. 

[Ejpeunt Rhodo. and Pala. bowing to 
■ Amal. 

Arte. Madam, you tell me most surprising news, 

Amal. The fear of it you see. 
Has discomposed my brother ; but to me, 
All, that can bring my country good, is welcome. 

Arte. It seems mcredible, that this old king, 
Whom all the world thought childless, 
Should come to search the farthest parts of Sicily, 
In hope to find an heir. 

Amal. To lessen your astonishment, I will 
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Unfold some private passages of state, 
Of which you are yet ignorant : Know, first, 
That this Polydamus, who reigns, unjustly 
Gained the crown. 

Artt. Somewhat of this I have confusedly 
heard. 

Amal 111 tell you all in brief: Theagenes^ 
Our last great king, 

Had, by his queen, one only son, an infant 
Of three years old, called, after him, Theagenes. 
The general, this Polydamus, then married ; 
The public feasts for which were scarcely past. 
When a rebelUon in the heart of Sicily 
Called out the king to arms. 

Arte. Polydamus 
Had then a just excuse to stay behind. 

Amal His temper was too warlike to accept it- 
He left his bride, and the new joys of marriage. 
And followed to the field. In shorty they fought^ 
The rebels were o'ercome ; but in the fight 
The too bold king received a mortal wound. 
When he perceived his end approaching near^ 
He called the general, to whose care he left 
His widow queen, and oiphan son ; then died. 

Arte. Then false Polydamus betrayed his trust ? 

Amal. He did; and, with my fathers help, — ^for 
which 
Heaven pardon him! — so gained their soldiers' hearts^ 
That, in a few days, he was saluted king : 
And when his crimes had impudence enough 
To bear the eye of day, 
He marched his army back to Syracuse. 
But see how heaven can punish wicked men. 
In granting their desires : The news was brought 

him. 
That day he was to enter it, that Eubulus, 
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Whom Ms dead master had left governor, 
Was fled, and with him bore away the queen, 
And royal oi*phan ; but, what more amazed him, 
His wife, now big with child, and much detesting 
Her husband's practices, had willingly 
Accompanied ttieir flight. 

Jrte. How I admire her virtue ! 

Amal. What became 
Of her^ and them, since that^ was never known ; 
Only, some few days since, a famous robber' 
Was taken with some jewels of v&st price. 
Which, when they were delivered to the king. 
He knew had been his wife s ; with these, a letter. 
Much torn and sullied, but which yet he knew 
To be her writing. 

Arte. Sure, from hence he« learned 
He had a son? 

Amal. It was not left so plain : 
The paper only said, she died in child-bed ; 
fiut when it should have mentioned son or daugh- 
ter, 
Just there it was torn off. 

Arte. Madam, the king. 

To them Polydamus, Argaleon, Guard and At- 
tendants. 

Arga. The robber, though thrice racked, confes* 
sed no more, 
But that he took those jewels near this pjace. 

Poly. But yet the circumstances strongly argue, 
That those, for whom I search, are not far oftl 

Arga. I cannot easily believe it. 

Arte. No, 
You would not have it so. , [Aside. 

Pobf. Those, I employed, have in the neighbour- 
ing hamlet, 
Amongst the fishers' cabins, made discoveiy 
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Of some young persons, whose uncommon beauty^ 
Arid graceful carriage, make it seem suspicious 
They are not what they seem j I therefore sent 
The captain of my guards, this' morning early. 
With orders to secure and bring them to me. 

Enter Rhodophil and Palamede. 

O, here he is. — Have you performed my will? 
Rho: Sir, those, wnom you commanded me to 
bring, 
Are waiting in the walks. 
, Pobf. Conduct them hither. "* 

Rho. First, give me leave 
To beg your notice of this gentleman. 
Poly. He seems to merit it. His name and qua-* 

lity? 
Rho. Palamede, son to lord Cleodemus of Pa- 
lermo, 
And new returned from travel. 

[Palamede approaches^ and kneels to kiss the 
King's hand. 
Poly. You arc welcomie. 
I knew your father well, he was both brave 
And honest ; we two once were fellow soldiers 
In the last civil wars. 

Pala. I bring the same unquestioned honesty 
And zeal to serve your majesty; the courage 
You were pleased to praise in him, 
Your royal prudence, and your people s love, 
Will never give me leave to try, like him, 
In civil wars; I hope it may in foreign. 

Poly. Attend the court, and it shall be my care 
To find but some employment, worthy you. 
Go, Rhodophil, and bring in those without. 

[Exeunt Rho. aiid Pala. 
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Rhodophil returns again immediately^ and zcith him 
enter Hermogexes, Leon id as, and Palmyra. 

Behold two miracles ! 

[Looking earnestly on Leon, and Palmyra. 
Of different sexes, but of equal form : 
So matchless both, that my divided soul 
Can scarcely ask the gods a son or daughter, 
For fear of losing one. If from your hands, 
You powers, I shall this day receive a daughter, 
Argaleon, she is yours; but, if r son, 
Then Amalthea's love shall make him happy. 
Arga. Grant, heaven, this admirable nymph may 
prove 
That issue, which he seeks ! 

Amal. Venus Urania, if thou art a goddess. 
Grant that sweet youth may prove the prince of 
Sicily ! 
Poly. Tell me, old man, and tell me true, from 
whence [To Herm. 

Had you that youth and maid ? 
Her. From whence you had 
Your sceptre, sir : I had them from the gods. 

Poly. The gods then have not such another gift. 
Say who their parents were. 
Her. My wife, and L 

Arga. It is not likely, a virgin, of so excellent a 
beauty, 
Should come from such a stock. 

Amal. Much less, that such a youth, so sweet, 
so graceful, 
Should be produced from peasants. 

Her. Wny, nature is the same in villages. 
And much more fit to form a noble issue. 
Where it is least corrupted 
Poly. He talks too like a man that knew the 
world, 

VOL. IV. R 
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To have been long a peasant. But the rack 
Will teach him other language. Hence w;th him ! 
[As the Guards are carrying him (tway^ his per 
rukefaUs off. 
Sure I have s?e|i that face before. Hermogenes J 
Tis he, 'tis he, who fled away with Eubuliu^ 
^nd with my dear Eudoxia. 

Her. Yes, sir, I am Hermogenes; 
And if to have been loyal be a crime, 
I stand prepared to suffer. 

Poly. If thou would'st live, speak quickly, 
What is become of piy Eudoxia ? 
Where is the queen and young Theagenes } 
Where Eubulus ? and which of these is mine ? 

[Pointing to Leon, and Paim. 

Her. Eudoxia i3 dead, so is the queeii. 
The infant king, her son, ^nd Eubulus. 

Poly. Traitor, 'tis false : Produce them, or 

Her. Once more 
I tell you, they are dead ; but leave tp threaten, 
For you shall know no further. 

Poly. Thei^ prove indulgent to my hopes, and be 
My friend for ever. Tell me, good Hermogenes, 
Whose son is that brave youth ? 

Her. Sir, he is yours. 

Poly. Fool that I am ! thou see'sit that so I wish 

And so thou flatter st me. 

Her. By all that's holy ! 

Poly. Agaiii. Thou canst not swear too deeply, — 
Yet hold, I will believe thee : — ^Yet I doubt. 

Her. You need not, sir. 

Arga, BeliiBve him notj he sees you credulous. 
And would impose hjs own bj^sf issue on you. 
And fix it to your crown. 

AmaL Behold his goodly shape and feature, si^-i 
Metlunks he much resembles you. 
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Arga. I say, if vou have any issue here. 
It must be that fair creature j 
By all my hopes I think so. 

Amal, Yes, brother, I believe you by your hopes, 
Fbr they are all for her. 

Poly. Call the youth nearer. 

Her. Leonidas, the king would speak with you. 

Poly. Come near, and be not dazzled with the 
splendour, 
And greatness of a court 

Leon. I need not this encouragement; 
I can fear nothing but the gods. 
And, for this glory, after I have seen 
The canopy of state spread wide above 
In the abyss of heaven, the court of stars, 
The blushing mornings and the rising sun. 
What greater can I see? 

Poly. This speaks thee bom a prince ; thou art, 
thyself, [Embracing him. 

That rising sun, and shalt not see, on earth, 
A brighter than thyself All of you witness, 
That for my son I here receive this youth, 
This brave, this — •_ — ^but I must not praise him fur- 
ther, 
Because he now is mine. 

Leon. I wo not, sir, believe [Kneeling, 

That I am made your sport ; 
For I find nothing in myself, but what 
Is much above a scorn. I dare give credit 
To whatsoe'er a king, like you, can tell me. 
Either I am, or will deserve to be, your son. 

Arga. I yet maintain it is impossible 
This young man should be yours ; for, if he were, 
Why should Hermogenes so long <:onceal him. 
When he mi^ht gain so much by his discovery ? 
^ Her. I ataid a while to make him worthy, sir. 
Of you, [To the King. 
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But in that time I found 

Somewhat within him, which so moved my love, 

I never could resolve to part with him. 

Leon. You ask too many questions, and are 

[To Arga. 
Too saucy for a subject. 

Arga. You rather over-act your part, and arc 
Too soon a prince. 

L€07L Too soon you'll find me one. 

Pol]/. Enough, Argaleon! 
I have declared him mine; and you, Leonidas, 
Live well with him I love. 

Ar^a. Sir, if he be your son, I may have leave 
To thmk your queen had twins. Look on this vir- 
gin; 
Hermogenes would enviously deprive you 
Of half your^treasure. 

Her. Sir, she is my daughter. 
I could, perhaps, thus aided by this lord. 
Prefer her to be yours; but truth forbid 
I should procure her greatness by a lie ! 

Pofy. tome hither, beauteous maid : Are you not 
sorry 
Your father will not let you pass for mine ? 

Palm. I am content to be what heaven has made 
me. 

Pohf. Could you not wish yourself a princess 
then? 

Palm. Not to be sister to Leonidas. 

Poly. Why, my sweet maid ? 

Palm. Indeed I cannQt tell j 
But I could be content to be his handmaid. . 
^Arga. I wish I had not seen her. lAside. 

Palm. I must weep for your good fortune; 

[To Leok. 
Pray, pardon me, indeed I cannot help it. * 
Leonidas,— -alas ! I had forgot, 

4 
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Now I must call you prince, — but must I leave 
you? 
Leon. I dare not speak to her; for, if I should, 
I must weep too. ^ {Aside. 

Poly. No, you shall live at court, sweet inno- 
cence. 
And see him there. Hermogenes, 
Though you intended not to make me luppy^ 
Yet you shall be rewarded for the event. 
Come, my Leonidas, let's thank the gods ; 
Thou for a father, I for such a son. 

{Exeunt all hut Leon, and Palm. 
Leon. My dear Palmyra, many eyes obseiTC mc, 
And I have thoughts so tender, that I cannot 
In public speak them to you : Some hours hence, 
I shall shake off these crowds of fawning courtiers, 

And then \Exit Leon. 

Palm. Fly swift, you hours! you measure time for 
me in vain, 
'Till you bring back Leonidas again. 
Be snorter now j and, to redeem that wroi^g, 
When he and I are met, be twice as long! 

{Exit. 



ACT II. SCENE L 

Enter Melantha and Philotis. 

Phil. Count Rhodophil's a fine gentleman in- 
deed, niadam ; and, I think, deserves your affection. 

Mel. Let me die but he's a fine man ; he sings 
and dances en Frangois^ and writes the billets doux 
to a miracle. 

Phil. And those are no small talents, to a lady 
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that understands^ and values the French air, as your 
ladyship does. 

Mel. How charming is the French air ! and what 
an etourdi bite is one of our tintravelled islanders! 
When he would make his court to me, let me die 
but he is just iEsop's ass, that would imitate tiie 
courtly French in his addresses; but, instead of 
those, comes pawing upon me, and doing all 
things so mal a droit fy. 

PhiL Tis great pity RhodophiFs a married man, 
that you may not nave an honourable intrigue with 
him. 

Mel Intrigue, Philotis ! that's an old phrase ; I 
have laid that word by ; amour sounds better. But 
thou art heir to all my cast words, as thou art to my 
old wardrobe. Oh, count Rhodophil ! Ah mon cher! 
I could live and die with him. 

Enter Palamede, and a Servant. 

Sere. Sir, this is my lady. 

Pala. Then this is she that is to be divine, and 
nymph, and goddess, and with whom I am to be 
desperately in love. [Bows to her^ delivering a letter. 
This letter, madam, which I present you from your 
father, has given me both the happy opportunity, 
and the boldness, to kiss the fairest hands in Sicily. 

Mel. Came you lately froni Palermo, sir ? 

Pala. But yesterday, madam. 

Mel. [Reading the letter.] Daughter ^ receive the 
bearer of this tetter^ as a gentleman wham I have cho- 
sen to make you happy. [O Venus, a new servant 
sent me ! and let me die but he has the air of a 
gallant homme !\ His father is the rich lord CleademuSf 
our neighbour : I suppose youUJind nothing disagree^ 
able in his person or his converse ; both which he has 
improved by travel. The treaty is already concludedf 
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imd I shall be in town within these three daps; so that 
you have nothing to do but to obey yow careful J d^ 
thtr. 

[7b Pala.] Sir, my father, for ^vllom I have a 
blind obedience, has commanded me to receive your 
passionate addresses ; but you must also give m& 
leave to avow, that I cannot merit them from so ac- 
complished a cavalier. 

Pala. I want many things, madam, to render me 
accomplished ; and the first and greatest of them is 
your favour. 

' Mel Lfet me die, Philotis, but this is extremely 
French ; but yet Count Rhodophil — a getitlcniail, 
sir, that understands the ^rand vionde so well, who 
has haunted the best convei-satidns, and who, iii 
short, has voyaged, may pretend to the good graces 
of a lady. 

Pala. {Aside."] Hey-day! Grand monde! Conver- 
sation ! voyaged! and good graces ! I find my mis- 
tress is one of those that run riiad in new French 
words. 

Mel. I Suppose, sir, yOu have made the tour of 
France } ind, naving seen all that's fine there, will 
make a considerable reformation in the rudeness of 
our court : For let me die, but an unfashioned, un- 
travelled, mere Sicilian, isaM^e; and has nothing 
in the world of an honnite homine. 

Pala. I must confess, tnadam, that— — 

Mel. And what new minuets have yoli brought 
over with you? their minuets are to a miracle! and 
our Sicilian jiggs are so dull and sad to them ! 

Pala. For minuets, madam 

Mel. And what new plays are there in vogue ? 
And who danced best m the last grand ballet? 
Come, sweet servant, you shall tell me all. 

Pala. \ftsidei\ Tell her all? Why, she asks all, and 
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will hear nothing. — ^To answer in order, madam, to 
your demands 

Mel I am thinking what a happy couple we shall 
be ! For you shall keep up your correspondence 
abroad, and every thing that's new writ, in France, 
and fine, I mean all that's delicate, and bien toumt^ 
we will have first. 

Pala. But, madam, our fortune 

MeL I understand you, sir; you'll leave that to 
me : For the menage of a family, I know it better 
than any lady in Sicily. 

Pala, Alas, madam, we 

MeL Then, we will never make visits together, 
nor see a play, but always apait ; you shall be every 
day at the king's levee, and I at the queen's ; and 
we will never meet, but in the drawing-room. 

Phil. Madam, the new prince is just passed by 
the end of the walk. 

MeL The new prince, sayest thou ? Adieu, dear 
servant ; I have not made my court to him these 
two long hours. O, it is the sweetest prince ! so 

ohligeantj charmant, ravissant, that Well, Fll 

make haste to kiss his hands, and then make half a 
score visits more, and be with you again in a twink- 
ling. [Esit runmngy with Phil. 

Pala. \solus.'] Now heaven, of thy mercy, bless 
me from this tongue ! it may keep the field against 
a whole army of lawyers, and that in their own 
language, French gibberish. It is tme, in the day- 
time, it is tolerable, when a man has field-room to 
run from it; but to be shut up in a bed with her,, 
like two cocks in a pit, humanity cannot support it. 
I must kiss all night in my own defence, and hold 
her down, like a boy at cuffs, and give her the rising 
blow every time she begins to speak. 
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Enter Rhodophil. 

But here comes Rhodophil. It is pretty bdd that 
my mistress should so much resemble bis : The same 
newsmonger, the same passionate lover of a court, 

the same But, Basta, since I must marry her. I'll 

say nothings because he shall not laugh at my mis* 
fortune. 

Rho. Well, Palamede, how go the iafiairs of love? 
You have seen your mistress? 

Pala. I have so. 

Rho. And how, and how? has the old Cupid, 
your father, chosen well for you? is he a good 
woodman ? 

Pala. She's much handsomer than I could have 
imagined : In short, I love her, and will marry her. 

Rho. Then you are quite off from your other 
mistress? 

Pala. You are mistaken ; I intend to love them 
both, as a reasonable man ought to do : For, since j 
all women have their faults and imperfections, it is 
fit that one of them should help out the other. 

Rho. This were a blessed doctrine, indeed, if our 
wives would hear it; but they are their own ene- 
mies : If they would suffer us but now and then to 
make excursions, the benefit of our variety would 
be theirs ; instead of one continued, lazy, tired love, 
they would, in their turns, have twenty vigorous, 
fresh, and active lovers. 

Pala. And I would ask any of them, whether a 
poor narrow brook, half dry the best part of the 
year, and running ever one way, be to be compared 
to a lusty stream, that has ebbs and flows? 

Rho* Ay, or is half so profitable for naviga- 
tion? 
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Enter Doralice, walking by, and reading. 

Paia. Ods my life, Rhodophil, will you keep mf 
boiinsel? 

Rhoi Yes: Where's the secret? 

Pala. There it is : [Sherving Dor.] I may tell you^ 
Sis my friend, std^ sigilloy &c. this is that very lady, 
with whom I am in love. 

Rho. By all that's virtuous, my wife! [Aside. 

Pala. You look strangely : How do you like her? 
Is she not very handsome? 

Rho. Sur6 he abuses me. [Aside.y^Why the devil 
do you ask itty judgment? 

Pala. You are so dogged now, you think no 
man s mistress handsome but your own. Come, you 
shall hear her talk too ; she has wit, I assure you. 

Rho. This is too much, Palalnede. [Going back. 

Pala. Pr'ythee do not hang back so : Of an old 
tried lover, thou art the most bashful fellow ! 

[Pulling him forward. 

Dor. Were you so near, and would not speak, 
dear husband? [Looking up. 

Pala. Husband, quoth a ! I have cut out a fine 
piece of work for myself [Aside. 

Rho. Pray, spouse, how long have you been ac- 
quainted with tnis gentleman ? 

Dor. Who? I acquainted with this stranger? T0 
my best knowledge, I never saw him before. 

Enter Mela nth a at the other end. 

Pakii Thanks, fortune, thou hast helped me. 

[Aside. 

Rho. Palamede, this must not pass so. I must 
know your mistress a little better. 

Pala. It shall be your own fault else. Come, I'll 
introduce you. 
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Rho. Introduce me ! where ? 

Pah. There. To my mistress. 

[Pointing to Melantha^ who swiftly passes 
&oer the stage. 

Rho. Who? Melantha! O heavens, I did net see 
her. 

Pala. But I did : I am an ea^ where I love; I 
have seen her this half hour. 

Dor. [Aside.] I find he has wit, he has got off so 
readily ; but it would anger me, if he should love 
Melantha. 

Rho. [Asi^.] Now, I could even wish it were 
my wife he loved j I find he's to be married to my 
mistress. 

Pala. Shall I run after, and fetch her back again, 
to present you to her? 

Itho. No, you need not; I have the honour to 
have some small acquaintance with her. 

Pala. [Aside.] O Jupiter! what a blockhead was 
I, not to find it out! my wife, that must be, is his 
mistress. I did a little suspect it before. Well, I 
must marry her, because she's handsome, and be* 
cause I hate to be disinherited by a younger brother, 
which I am sure I shall be, if 1 disobey ; and yet I 
must keep in with Rhodophil, because I love his 
wife. — [To Rho.] I must desire you to make my exp- 
ense to your lady, if I have been so unfortunate to 
cause any mistake ; and, withal, to beg the honour 
of being known to her. 

Rho. O, that is but reason. — Hark you, spouse^ 
pray look upon this gentleman as my friend; whom, 
to my knowledge, you have never seen before this 
hour. 

Dor. I am so obedient a wife, sir, that my hus- 
band s commands shall ever be a law to me. 
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Enter Melantha agairiy hastily, and runs to em- 
brace DORALICE. 

Mel. O, my dear, I was just going to pay my 
devoirs to you ; I had not time this morning, for 
making my court to the king, and our new prince. 
Well, never nation was so happy, and all that, in a 
young prince ; and he is the kindest person in the 
world to me, lei? me die if he is not. 

Dor. He has been bred up far from court, and 
therefore 

Mel. That imports not: Though he has not seen 
the grand monde, and all that, let me die but he has 
the air of the court most absolutely. 

Pala. But yet, madam, he 

Mel. O, servant, you can testify that I am in his 
good graces. Well, I cannot stay long with you, 

because I have promised him this afternoon to 

But hark you, my dear, FU tell you a secret. 

[IVhispers to Dor, 

Rho. The devil's in me^ that I must love this wo- 
man. [Aside. 

Pala. The devil's in me, that I must many this 
woman. [Aside. 

Mel. [Raising her voice.l So the prince and I — 
But you must make a secret of this, my dear ; for I 
would not for the world your husband should hear 
it, or my tyrant, there, that must be. 

Pala. Well, fkir impertinent, your M^hisper is not 
lost, we hear you. [Aside. 

Dor. I understand then, that- — ^ 

Mel. ril tell you, my dear, the prince took me 
by the hand, and pressed it a la derobbie, because 
the king Avas near, made the douj' yeux to me, and, 
ensuite, said a thousand gallantries, or let me die^ 
my dear. 
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Dor. Then I am sure you 

Mel. You are mistaken, my dear. 
. Dor. What, before I speak? 

MeL But I know your meaning. You think, my 
dear, that I assumed something oi jitrtt into my 
countenance, to rebate him ; but, quite contraiy, I 
regarded him, — I know not how to express it in 
our dull Sicilian language, — d'un airenjoui; and said 
nothing but ad autre^ ad autrt^ and that it was all 
grimace^ and would not pass upon me. 

Enter Artkmis : Melaxtha sees her^ and runs 
away from Doralice. 

[7b Artemis.] My dear, I must beg your pardon, I 
was just making a loose from Doralice, to pay my 
respects to you. Let me die, if I ever pass time so 
agreeably as in your company, and if I would leave 
it for any lady's in Sicily. 

Arte. The princess Amalthea is coming this way. 

Efiter Amalthj:a : Melantiia runs to her. 

MeL O; dear madam ! f laave been at your lodg- 
ing, in my new galecfie, so often, to tell you of a 
new amoui', betwixt two person^ whom you would 
little suspect for it, that, let me die if one of my 
coach-horses be not dead, and another quite tired, 
and sunk under the fatigue. 

Amal. O, Melantha, I can tell you news; the 
prince is coming this way. 

MeL The prince ? () sweet prince ! He and I are 
to — and I forgot .it. — Your pardon, sweet madam, 
for my abruptndj^ — Adieu, my dear servant, — Rho- 
dophil. — Servant, servant, servant all. 

[Ejrit running. 

AnuU. Rhodophil, a word with you. [fFhispers. 

Dor. \To Pala,] Why do you not follow your 
mistressi sir.^ 
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Pala. Follow her? Why, at this rate she'll be at- 
the Indies within this half hour. 

Dor, However, if you cannot follow her all day^ 
you will meet her at night, I hope? 

Pala. But can you, in charity, suffer me to be so 
mortified, without affording me some relief? If it 
be but to punish that sign of a husband there, that 
lazy matrimony, that dull insipid taste, who leaves 
such delicious rare at home, to dine abroad on worse 
meat, and pay dear for it into the bargain. 

jPor. All this is in vain : Assure yourself, I will 
never admit of any visit from you in private* 

Pala. That is to tell ipe, in other words, my 
condition is desperate. 

Dor. I think you in so ill a condition, that I am 
resolved to pray for you, this vety evening, in the 
close walk oehind the terrace ; for ths^t's a private 
place, and there I am sure nobody will disturb my 
devotions. And so, good-night, sir. [Exit 

Pala. This is the newest way of making an ap- 
pointment I ever heard of. Ijet women alone to 
contrive the means ; I find we are but dunces to 
them. Well, I will not be so prophane a wretch as 
to interrupt her devotions; but, to make them more 
effectual. 111 down upon my knees, and endeavour 
to join my own with them. [Exit. 

Amal. [7b Rho.] I know already they do not love 
each other; and that my brother acts but a forced 
obedience to the king's commands ; so that if a 
quarrel should arise betwixt the prince and him, I 
were most miserable on both sides. 

Rho. There shall be nothing wanting iii me, ma-? 
dam, to prevent so sad a consequence. 

Enter the King and Leonidas; the King whispers 
Amalthea. 

[To himself.] I begin to h^te this Palamede, becausi^ 
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he is lo marry my mistress : Yiet br^ak witli him I 
dare not, for fear of being quite excluded from her 
company. It is a hard case, when a man must go 
by his nvaJ to his mistress : But it is, at worst, but 
nising him Uke a pair of heavy boots in a dirty jourt. 
ney; after J have fouled him aU day, I'll throw hii^fi 
off at night. [Ea^it. 

Amal \To tlie King.] This honour i^ tpo great for 
me to hope. 

Poly. You shall this hour havp the assurancp of 
it-TT- 
Leonidas, come hither; you have heard, 
I doubt not, that the father of this princess 
Was my most faithful friend, while 1 was yet 
A private m^n ; and when I did assume 
This crown, he served me in the high attempt. 
You see, then, to what gratitude obliges me ; 
Make your addresses to her. 

Leon. Sir, I ^qi yet too young to be a courtier; 
I should too much betray my ignorance. 
And want of breeding to so fair a lady, 

Afnal. Yoi|r language speaks you not bred up in 
desarts, 
But in the softness of some Asian court, 
Where luxur)- and ease invent kind words, 
To cozen tender virgins of their hearts. 

Poly. You need not doubt, 
But in what words soe'er a prince can offer 
His crovn and person, they will be received. 
You know my pleasure, and you know your duty, 

Leon. Yes, sir, I sh^ll obey, in what 1 can. 

Poly. In wh^t you can, lleonidas ? Consider, 
Hjb's both your king, an4 father, who commands yqu. 
Besides, what is there hard in my injunction? 

Leon. Ti? hard to have my inclination forced 
J would not marry, sir; and, when I do, 
J hope you'll give me freedom in my choice, 
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Poly. View well this lady, 
Whose mhid as much transcends her beauteous face^ 
As that excels all others. 

Amal My beauty, as it ne'er could merit love, 
So neither can it beg : And, sir, you may 
BeUeve, that what tne king has offered you» 
I should refuse, did I not value more 
Your person than your crown. 

Leon. Think it not pride. 
Or my new fortunes swell me to contemn you ; 
Think less, that I want eyes to see your beauty; 
And, least of all, think duty wanting in me 
To obey a father's will : But 

Poly. But what, Leonidas ? 
For I must know your reason; and be sure 
It be convincing too. 

Leon. Sir, ask the stars. 
Which have imposed love oa us, like a fate, 
Why minds are bent to one, and fly another? 
Ask, why all beauties cannot move all hearts? 
For though there may 
Be made a rule for colour, or for feature, 
There can be none for liking. 

Poly. Leonidas, you owe me more 
Than to oppose your liking to my pleasure. 

Leon. I owe you all things, sir ; but something, 
too, 
I owe myself 

Poly. You shall dispute no more; I am a king, ' 
And f will be obeyed. 

Leon. You are a king, sir, but you are no god ; 
Or, if you were, you could not force my will. 

Poly. [Aside.\ But you are just, ye gods ; O you 
are just, 
In punishing the crimes of my rebellion 
With a rebellious son ? 
Yet I can punish him, as you do me. — 
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Leonidas, there is no jesting, with 

My will: I ne'er had done so much to gain 

A crown, but to be absolute in all things. 

AmaL O, sir, be not so much a king, as to 
Forget you are a father : Soft indulgence 
Becomes that name. Tho' nature gives you power 
To bind his duty, 'tis with silken bonds : 
Command him, then, as you command yourself; 
He is as much a part of you, as are 
Your appetite and will, and those you force not, 
But gently bend, and make them pliant to your 
reason. 

Poly. It may be I have used too rough a way.^ — 
Forgive me, my Leonidas ; I know 
I lie as open to the gusts of passion. 
As the bare shore to every beating surge 
I will not force thee now; but I entreat 
Absolve a father s vow to this fair virgin ; 
A vow, which hopes of having such a son 
First caused. 

Leon. Show not my disobedience by your prayers ; 
For I must still deny you, though I now 
Appear more guilty to myself, than you : 
I nave some reasons, which I cannot utter, 
That force my disobedience ; yet I mourn 
To death, that the first thing, you e'er enjoined me, 
Should be that only one command in nature, 
Which I could not obey. 

Poly. I did descend too much below myself. 
When I entreated him. — Hence, to thy desart! 
Thou'rt not my son, or art not fit to be. 

AniaL Great sir, I humbly beg you, make not me 

[Kneeling. 
The cause of your displeasure. I absolve 
Your \ow ; far fi om me be such designs ; 
So wretched a desire of being great. 
By making him unJiappy. i ou may see 

VOL. IV. s 
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Something so noble in the prince's nature. 
As grieves him more, not to obey, than you, 
That you are not obeyed. 

Pofy. Then, for your sake, 
ril give him one day longer to consider. 
Not to deny ; for my resolves are firm 
As fate, that cannot change. 

[Exeunt King and Ahal« 

Leon. And so are mine. 
This beauteous princess, charming as she is, 
Could never make me happy : I must first. 
Be false to my Palmyra, and then wretched. 
But, then, a father's anger ! 
Suppose he should recede from his own vow^ 
He never would permit me to keep mine. 

Enter PAtMTEA ; Argaleon foUawing her^ a littJc 

rfter. 

See, she appears ! 

ni think no more of any thing, but her. 
Yet I have one good hour ere I am wretched. 
But, oh! Argaleon foIk)ws her! so night 
Treads on the footsteps of a winter's aun. 
And stalks all bbck behind htm* 

Palm. O, Leonidas, 
For I must call you still by that dear name, 
Free me from this bad man. 

Leon. I hope he dares not be injurious to you. 

Arga* I rather was injurious to myself. 
Than her. 

Leon. That must be judged, when I hear what 
you said 

Arga. I think you need not give yourself that 
trouble : 
It concerned us alone. 

Leon, You answer saucily, and indirectly : 
What interest can you pretend in her ? 
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Arffa. It may be, sir, I made her some expressions 
Which I would not repeat, because they were 
Selow my rank, to one of hers. 

Leon. What did h^ say, Palmyra? 

Palm. rU tell you all : First, be began to look» 
And then he sighed, and then he looked »gain; 
At last, he said, my eyes wounded his heart : 
And, after that, he talked of flames and fires, 
And such strange words, that I believed he conjured 

Zeofi. O my heart! — Leave me, Argalepn^ 

Arga. Come, sweet Palmyra, 
I will instruct you better in my meaning ; 
You see he would be private. 

Leoti. Go yourself, 
And leave her here. 

Jrga. Alas, she s ignorant. 
And is not fit to entertain a prince* 

Leon. First learn what's fit for you ; that's to chcy. 

Arga. I know my duty is to wait on you. 
A great king's son, like' you, ought to forget 
Such mean converse. 

Leon. What? a disputing subject ? 
Hence, or my sword shall do me justice on thee, 

Arga. Yet I may find a time \(iomg. 

Leon. What's that you mutter, \Going after kmh 
To find a time? — 

Arga. To wait on you again — 
In the mean while I'll watch you. [Stfthf* 

[Exit^ and witches during tks seem. 

Leon. How precious are the hours of love ifi 
courts! 
In cottages, where love has all the day, 
IFuU, and at ease, he throws it half away. 
Time eives himself, and is not valued, there; 
But sells at mighty rates, each minute, here 
There, he is lazy, unemployed, and slow; 
Here, he's more swift; and yet has more to dp. 
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So many of his hours in public move, 
That few are left for privacy and love. 

Palm. The sun, methinks, shines faint and dimly^ 
here; 
Light is not half so long, nor half so clear : 
But, oh ! when every day was yours and mine, 
How early up! what haste he made to shine! 

Leon. Sucn golden days no prince must hope to 
see. 
Whose every subject is more blessed than he. 

Palm. Do you remember, when their tasks were 
done, 
How all the youth did to our cottage run? 
While winter-winds were whistling loud without, 
Our cheerful hearth was circled round about : 
With strokes in ashes, maids their lovers drew; 
And still you fell to me, and I to you. 

Leon, when love did of my heart possession take, 
I was so young, my soul was scarce awake : 
I cannot tell when first I thought you fair; 
But sucked in love, insensibly as air. 

Palm. I know too well when first my love be- 
gan, 
When at our wake you for the chaplet ran : 
Then I was made the lady of the May, 
And, with the garland, at the goal did stay : 
Still, as you ran, I kept you full in view; 
I hoped, and wished, and ran, methought, for you. 
As you came near, I hastily did rise. 
And stretched my arm outright, that held the prize. 
The custom was to kiss whom I should crown; 
You kneeled, and in my lap your head laid down : 
I blushed, and blushed, and did the kiss delay ; 
At last my subjects forced me to obey : 
But, when I gave the crown, and then the kiss, 
I scarce had breath to say, Take that, — and this* 
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Lean. I felt, the while, a pleasing kind of smart; 
That kiss went, tingling, to my very heart 
When it was gone, the sense of it did stay; 
The sweetness cUnged upon my lips all day, 
Like drops of honey, lotn to fail away. 

Palm. life, like a prodigal, gave all his store 
To my first youth, and now can give jio more. 
You are a prince ; and, in that high degree, 
No longer must converse with huipble me. 

Leon. Twas to my loss the gods that title gave ; 
A tyrant s son is doubly bom a slave : 
He gives a crown ; but, to prevent my life 
From toeing happy, loads it with a wife. 

Palm. Speak quickly; what have you resolved to 
do? 

I^eon. To keep my faith inviolate to you. 
He threatens me with exile, and with shame,. 
To lose my birthright, and a prince's name; 
But there s a blessing which he did not mean, 
To send me back to love and you again. 

Palm. Why was not I a princess for your sake? 
£ut heaven no more such miracles can make : 
And, since that cannot, this must never be ; 
You shall not lose a crown for love of me. 
Live happy, and a nobler choice pursue; 
I shall complain of fate, but not of you* 

Leon. Can you so easily without me live? 
Or could you take the counsel, which you give? 
Were you a princess, would you not be true ? 

Palm. I would ; but cannot merit it from you. 

Leon. Did you not merit, as you do, my heart, 
Love gives esteem, and then it gives desert. 
But ifl basely could forget my vow. 
Poor helpless innocence, what would you do? 

Palm. In woods, and plains, where first my love 
began^ 
There would I live, retired from faithless man : 
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rd sit all day within some lotidy shade. 
Or that dose arbour which your hands have tn$d6 : 
rd search the groves, and every tree, to find 
Where you bad carved our names upon the rind : 
Your hook, your scrip, ail that was yours, I'd keep, 
And lay tliKSiri by me when I went to sleep. 
Thus would I live : And maidens, when I die, 
Upon my hearse white true-lbvc-knots should tie; 
And thus my tomb should be inscribed above, 
Here the formken Virvin rests from l&ve. 

Leon. Think not that time or fate shall e'er di- 
.vide 
Those hearts, which love and mntual towIs havis 

tied. 
But we must part; farewell, my love. 

Palm. Till when? 

Leon. Till the next age of hours we meet again. 
Meantime, we may, 

When near each other We in public stand, 
Contrive to catch a look, or steal a hand : 
Fancy will every touch and glance improve; 
And draw the most spirituous parts of love. 
Our souls sit close, and silently within^ 
And their own web from tiieir own Entrails s^in; 
And when eyes meet ifiw 6% our sense is swch^ 
That, spider-^ke, we fed the tendeiest toiich. 

\EMU9lt. 



ACT III. SCENE L 

!Enter Rhodophil, fneeting Doralice tmd Arte* 
MIS ; Rhoboi^hil and Doralice embrace. 

Jtho. My own dear hcfeut! 
Dor. My own true love ! [She starts irncH] I had 
forgot myseitf to be so kited; indeed, I am vety an- 
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gty with you, dear; you are come home an hour 
after you appointed : if you had staid a minute 
longer, I was just considering whether I should 
stab, hang, or drown.myseif. ^Embracing him. 

Rho. Nothing but the king s business could have 
hindered me; and I was so vexed, that I was jii^t 
laying down my commission, rather than have failed 
my dear. [Kisses her hand. 

Arte. MTiy, this ts love as it should be betwixt 
man and wife: such another couple would bring ; 
marriage into ikshion again. But is it always thus . 
betwixt you r 

Rho. Always thus ! this is nothing. I tell you, 
there is not such a pair of turtles in Sicily ; there is 
such an eternal coomg and kissing betwixt us, that 
indeed it is scandalous before civil company. 

Dor. Well, if I had imagined I should have been 
this fond fool, I would never have* married the matt 
I loved: I married to be happy, and have made 
myself miserable by over-loving. Nay, and now 
my case is despei^te; for I have been married above 
these two years, and find myself every day worse 
and worse m love : nothing but madness can be the 
end on't 

Arte. Doat on, to the extremrly, and you are 
hapny. 

Dor. He deserves so infinitely much, that, the 
truth is, there can be no doating in the matter ; but^ 
to love well, I confess, is a work that pays itself: 
Tis tilling gold, and, after, taking it for one's paina. . 

Rho. By that I should be a very oovetous per- 
son ; for I am ever pulling out my money, and put- 
ting it into my pocket again. 

Dor. O dear Rhodc^hil ! 

Rho. O sweet Dorahce ! [Emkramg fioch other. 

Arte. [Astde.] Nay, I am resolved; I'll never if^ 
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terrupt lovers: I'll leave them as happy as I found 
them. [Steals away. 

iJAo. What, is jshe gone? [Looking up. 

Dor. Yes ; and without taking leave. 

Rho. Then therfe s enough for this time. 

[Parting from her. 

Dor. Yes, sure, the scene is done, I tSte it. 

They walk contrary ways oh the stage; he, 
with his hands in hispockets, whistling; she 
singing a dull melancholy tune. 

Rho. Pox o your dull tune, a man can't think for 
you. 

Dor. Pox oyour damned whistling; you can nei- 
.thcr be company to me yourself, nor leave me to 
the freedom of tny own fancy. 

Rho. Well, thou art the most provoking wife ! 

Dor. Well, thou art the dullest husband, thou 
art never to be provoked. 

Rho. 1 was never thought dull till I. married 
thee ; and now thou hast made an old knife of me ; 
thou hast whetted me so long, tiU I have no edge 
left 

Dor. I see you are in the husband's fashiqn; you 
^eser^'e ail your good humours for your mistress^ 
and keep your ill for your wives. 

Rho. 1 r ythee leave me to my own cogitations ; 
I am thinking over all my sins, to find for which of 
.them it w^. i.marjied thee. 

. Dor. Whatever your sip wa^ mine's the punish- 
ment. 

Rho. My comfort is, tjiou art not immortal ; and, 
when tliat blesFed, that divine day comes of tliy 
depaiture, I'm resolved ill make oiie hoUday more 
in the almanack for th} sake. 

■i^* ^y> you had need make a holiday for me, 
for I am sure you have made me a martyr. 
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Rho4 Then, setting my victorious foot upon thjr 
head, in the first hour of thy silence, (that is, the 
first hour thou art dead, for I despair of it before) 
I will swear by thy ghost, — ^an oath as terrible to 
me as S^x is to the gods, — never more to be in 
danger of the banes of matrimony. 

Dor. And I am resolved to marry the very same 
day thou diest, if it be but to show how little I'm 
concerned for thee. 

Rho. Pray thee, Doralice, why do we quarrel thus 
a-days? ha! this is but a kind of heathenish life, 
and does not answer the ends of marriage. If I 
have erred, propound what reasonable atonement 
may be made before we sleep, and I will not be re- 
fractory ; but withal consider, I have been married 
these three years, and be not too tyrannical. 

Dor. What should you talk of a peace a-bed, 
when you can give no security for performance of 
articles? • 

Rho. Then, since we must live together, and both 
of us stand upon our terms, as to matters of dying 
first, let us make ourselves as meriy as we can with 
our misfortunes. Why, there's the devil on t ! if 
thou could'st make my enjoying thee but a, little 
easy, or a little more unlawful, thou should st see 
what a termagant lover I would prove. I have ta- 
ken such pains to enjoy thee, Doralice, that I have 
fancied thee all, the fine women of the town — to 
help me out : But now there s none left for me to 
think on, my imagination is quite jaded. Thou art 
a wife, and thou wilt be a wife, and I can make 
thee another no longer. [Exit Rho. 

Dor. Well, since thou art a husband, and wilt be 
a husband. 111 try if I can find out another. Tis a 
pretty time we women have on% to be made wi- 
dows while we are married. Our husbands think 
it reasonable to complain, that we are the same, and 
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the same to them^ idien we have more reason to 
complain, that they are not the same to u& JBe- 
cause they caimot feed on one dish, ther^re we 
must be starved. Tis enough that they have a suf- 
ficient ordinary provided, and a table ready spread 
for them : If they cannot fall too, and eat heartily, 
the fault is theirs; and 'tis pity, methinks, that the 
good creature should be lost^ when many a poor . 
sinner would be glad on't. 

Enter Melantha and Artemis to her. 

Mel. Dear, my dear, pity me, I am so chagrin to 
day, and have had the most signal afiront at court! 
I went this afternoon to do my devoir to prin- 
cess Amalthea, found her, conversed witii her, and 
helped to make her court some half an hour ; after 
which, she went to take the air, chose out two la- 
dies to go with bet*, that came in after me, and left 
me most barbarously behind her. 

Arte. You are tne less to foe pitied, Melantha, 
because you subject yoursdf to these affronts, by 
coming perpetually to court, where you have no 
business nor employment. 

MeL I declare, I had Tather of the two be ral* 
lied, na^, fml trxntSe at court, than be deified in the 
town ; for, assuredly, nothing can be so ridicuk as 
a mere town lady. 

Dor. Especially at court How I have seen them 
crowd and sweat itk the diawing-room on a holiday- 
night ! For that's their time to swarm and invade 
the presence. O, how they catch at a bow, or any 
little salute from a courtier, to make show of their 
acquaintance ! and, rather than be thought to be 
quite unknown, they oourt'sy to one another ; but 
they take true pains to come near the circle, and 
|«ess and peep upon the princess, to write letters 
Into the pountry how she was dr^sed, while the 
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ljidie% that stand about, make their court, to her 
with abusing them. 

Afte. These are sad truths, Melantha; and there- 
fore I would e'en advise you to quit the court, and 
Kve either wholly in the town, or, if you like not 
that, in the countiy. 

Dor. In the country ! nay, that's to fall beneath 
the towU) for they live upon our oflals here. Their 
entertainment of. wit is only the remembrance of 
what they had when they were last in town ; — they 
Uve this year upon the last years knowl^ge, as 
their cattle do all night, by chewing the cud of', 
what they eat in the afternoon. 

Mel. And they tell, for news, such unlikely sto- 
ries ! A letter from one of us is such a present to 
tiiem, that the poor souls wait for the carrier s-daj 
with' such devotion, that they cannot sleep the 
night before. 

Arte. No more than I can, the nwht before I am 
to 00 a journey. '''^t 

Ikr. Or I, i>efore I am to try on. a new gown. 

Mel. A song, that's stale here, will be new there 
a twelvemonth hence ; and if a man of the town by 
diance oome amongst tiiem, he's reverenced ior 
teaching thcoi the tune. 

JDor. A i^nd of mine, who makes songs some* 
times, came^ lately out of the west, and vowed he 
was so put out of countenance with a son^ of his^ 
for, at the first country gentleman's he visited, h6 
aw thi^ee tailors cross legged upon the table in the 
hall, who were tearing out as loud as ever they 
could sing, 

After the pangs of a desperate lover, &c. 

And that all day he heard of nothing else, but the 
daughters of the house, and the maids, humming it 
ever ia ef eiy comer, and the ikther whistUng it 
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Arte. Indeed, I have observed of myself, that 
when I am out of town but a fortnight, I am so 
humble, that I would receive a letter from my tai- 
lor or mercer for a favour. 

Mel., When I have been at grass in the summer, 
and am new come up again, methinks I'm to be 
turned into ridicule by all that see me ; but when I 
liave been once or twice at court, I begin to value 
myself again, and to despise my country acquaint- 
ance. 

Arte. Tliere are places where all people may be 
adored, and we ought to know ourselves so well as 
to choose them. 

Dor. That's very true ; your little courtier's wife, 
who speaks to the king but once a month, need but 
go to a town lady, and there she may vapour and 
cry, — ** The king and I," at every word. Your 
town ladv, who is laughed at in the circle, takes 
her coach into the city, and there she's called 
Your honour, and has a banquet from the mer- 
chants wife, whom she laughs at for her kindness. 
And, as for my finical cit, she removes but to her 
country house, and there insults over the country 
gentlewoman that never comes up, who treats her 
with furmity and custard, and opens her dear bottle 
of mirabilis beside, for a gill-glass of it at parting. 

Arte. At last, I see, we shall leave Melantha 
where we found her; for, by your description of the 
town and country, they are become more dreadful 
to her than the court, where she \C^as affronted^ 
But you forget we are to wait on the princeas 
Amalthea. Come, Doralice. 

Dor. Farewell, Melantha. 

Met. Adieu, my dear. 

Arte. You are out of charity ^ith her^ and 
therefore I shall not give your servida. . . 

Mel. Do not omit it, I boseech you; ^ibr I have 
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such a tendre for the court, that I love it even from 
the drawing-room to the lobby, and can never be 
rebutSe by any usage. But hark you, my dears; one 
thing I had forgot, of great concernment. 

Dor. Quickly then, we are in haste. 

McL Do not call it my service, that's too vulgar; 
but do my baise mains to the princess Amalthea; 
that is spiriluelle! 

Dor. To do you service, then, we will prendre 
the carosse to court, and do your baise mains to the 
princess Amalthea, in your phrase spirituelle. 

[Exeunt Artemis and Doralice. 

Enter Philotis, with a paper in Iter hand. 

Mel. O, are you there, minion ? And, well, are 
not you a most precious damsel, to retard all my 
visits for want of language, when you know you 
are paid so well for furnishing me with new words 
for my daily conversation? Let me die, if I have 
not run the risque already to speak like one of the 
vulgar, and if I have one phrase left in all my store, 
that is not thread-bare et me, and fit for nothing but 
to be thrown to peasants. 

Fhil. Indeed, Madam, I have: been very diligent 
in my vocation ; but you have so drained all the 
French plays and romances, that they are not able 
to supply you with words for your daily expence. 

Mel. Drained? What a word's there! Epuisee, 
you sot you. Come, produce your morning s work. 

Phil. Tis here, madam. [Shows the paper. 

Mel. O, my Venus ! fourteen or fifteen words to 
serve me a whole day ! Let me die, at this rate I 
cannot last till night. Come, read your works: 
Twenty to one, half of them will not pass muster 
neither. 

Phil. Sottises. [Reads. 

Mpl SQttis^: ban. Tliats an excellent word to 
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begin withal; as, for example, he or she said m- 
thousand sottises to me. Proceed. 

PhiL Figure : A$, what dijigtcre of a man is there I 
NaivCy and naivetS. 

MeL Naive! as how? 

FhiL Speaking of a thing that was naturally said^ 
it was ^o naive; or, such an innocent piece of sim« 
plicity, 'twas such a naiveiS. 

MeL Truce with your interpretations. Make 
haste. 

PhiL Foible^ chagrin^ grimaee, embarrassey doubk 
entendre^ equivoque, ecclaircissemenf, suitth^ beveue^ 
fagon^ penchant^ coup detour dy^ and ridicule. 

Mel Hold, hold ; how did they begin ? 

FhiL They began at sotti^eSj and ended en ridi- 
cule. 

Mel Now, give me your paper in my hand, and 
hold you my glass, while I practise my postures for 
the day. [Melantha laughs in the glasi.} How 
does that laugh become my face? 

FhiL Sovereignly well, madam. 

MeL Sovereignly ? Let me die, that's not amiss. 
That word shall not be yours; 111 invent it, and 
bring it up myself: My new point gorget shall be 
yours upon'L Not a word of the word, I charge 
you. 

FhiL I am dumb, madam. 

MeL That glance, how wits it with my face*? 

[Looking in the glass again. 

FhiL Tis so languissant! 

MeL Languissant! that word shall be mine too, 
and my last Indian gown thine fort. That sigh? 

[Looks again. 

FhiL Twill make a man sigh, madam. Tis a 
mere incendiary. 

MeL Take my guimp petticoat for that truth. 
If thou hast most o£ these phrases, let me die but 
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I could give away all my wardrobe, and go naked 
for them. 

Phil. Go naked? Then you would be a Venus, 
madam. O Jupiter! what had I forgot? This pa- 
per was given me by Rhodophils page. 

Mel. [^Reading the letter.] Beg the favour from 

you. Gratify my passion — so far — ^assigna* 

tion — in the grotto — behind the terrace — clock this 
evening — ^Well, for the billets dotix there is no 
man in Sicily must dispute with Rhodophil ; they 
are so French, so gallant^ and so tendre^ that I can- 
not resist the temptation of the assignation. Now, 
go you away, Pbilotis ; it imports me to practise 
what to say to my servant when I meet him. [Ex- 
it Philotis.] Rhodophil, you 11 wonder at my as- 
surance to meet you here; — let me die, I am so 
out of breath wiUi coming, that I can render you 
no reason of it — ^Then he will make this repartee; 
Madam, I have no reason to accuse you for that 
which is so great a favour to me.— Then I reply. 
But why have you drawn me to this solitary place? 
Let me die, but I am apprehensive of some violence 
from you. — ^Then says he. Solitude, madam, is most 

fit for lovers ; but by this fair hand Nay, now 

I vow youVe rude, sin O fy, fy, fy; I hope youll 
be honourable? — Youd laugh at me if I should, 
madam. — What, do you mean to throw me down 
thus? Ah me ! ah ! ah ! ah ! 

Enter Polydamas, Leonidas, and Gttards. 

O Venus ! the king and court Let me die, but I 
fear they have found my foible, and will turn me 
into ridicule. [jExiV, rumdng. 

Leon. Sir, I beseech you. 

Poly. Do not urge my patience. 

Leon, m not deny, 
But what your spies informed you of is true ; 
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I love the fair Palmyra; but I loved her 
Before I knew your title to my blood. 

Enter Palmyra guarded. 

See, here she comes, and looks, amidst her guards, 
Like a weak dove under the falcon's gripe. 

heaven, I cannot bear it. 
Poly. Maid, come hither. 

Have you presumed so iar, as to receive 
My sons affections? 

Palm. Alas, what shall I answer ? To confess it 
Will raise a blush upon a virgin's face ; 
Yet I was ever taught 'twas base to lie. 

Poll/. You've been too bold, and you must love 
no more. 

Palm. Indeed I must; I cannot help my love; 

1 \^'as so tender when I took the bent, 
That now I grow that way. 

Pol}/. He is a prince, and you are meanly bom. 

Leon.^ Love either finds equality, or makes it: 
Like death, he knows no difference in degrees, 
But plains, and levels all. 

Palm. Alas ! I had not rendered up my heart, 
Had he not loved me first; but he preteiTcd me 
Above the maidens of my age and rank, — 
Still shunned their company, and still sought mine. 
I was not won by gifts, yet still he gave ; 
And all his gifts, though small, yet spoke his love. 
He picked the earliest strawberries in woods, 
The clustered filberds, and the purple grapes; 
He taught a piating stare to speak my name ; 
And, when he found a nest of nightingales, 
Or callow linnets, he would show them me, 
And let me take them out. 

Poly. This is a little mistress, meanly bom, 
Fit only for a prince's vacant hours^ 
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And then, to laugh at her simplicity, 

Not fix a passion there. Now hear my sentence. 

Leon. Itemember, jere you give it, 'tis pronounced 
Against us both. 

Poly. First, in her hand 
There shall be placed a players. painted sceptre, 
And, on her head, a gilded pagCant crown : 
Thus shall she go. 

With all the boys attending on her triumph j 
That done, be put alone into a boat, 
With bread and water only for three days; 
So on the sea she shall be set adrift, 
And who relieves her dies. 

Palm. I only beg that you would execute 
Tlie last part first : Let me be put to sea ; 
The bread and water for my three days life 
I give you back, I would not live so long ; 
But let me 'scape the shame. 

Leon. Look to me, piety; and you, O Gods, look 
/ to my piety ! 

Keep me from saying that, which mis becomes a son : 
But let me die before I see tnis done. 

Poly. If you for ever will abjure lier sight, 
I can be yet a lather ; she shall live. 

Leon. Hear, O you powers ! is this to be a fa- 
ther.^ 
I see 'tis all my happiness and quiet 
You sum at, sir ; and take them : 
I will not save even my Palmyrq^'s life 
At that ignoble price ; but 111 die with hen 

Palm. So had I done by you, 
Had fate made me a princess, — ^Death, methinks, 
Is not a terror now : 

He is not fierce, or grim, but fawns, and sooths mc, 
"And slides along, like Cleopatra's aspiqk. 
Offering his service to my troubled breast. 

yOL. IV. T 
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Lejon. Begin what you have puiposed when you 
please ; 
Lead her to scorn^ your triumph shall be doublfed. 
As holy priests, 

In pity, go with dying malefactors, 
So I will share her shame. 

Foly.. You shall not liave your will so much; 
first part them, 
Then execute your oflSce. 

Leon. No ; 111 die 
In her defence. [Dnm^j hi^ sword. 

Palm. Ah, hold, and pull not on 
A curse, to make me worthy of my death : . . ; 
Do not by lawless force oppose your i&tber^ 
Whom you have too much disobeyed for rte. 

Leon, Here, take it, sir> and with it Ipierde my 
heart : 
[Presenting his sword to his Father upon his 
knees. 
You have done more in taking my Palmyra. 
.You are,iajj.fat)her; therefore I submit. 

Poly. Keep him from any thing he may design 
Against his hfe, while the first fiiry lasts ; 
And now perform what I commanded you- 

Leo^i. Ih vain ; if sword and poison be denied 
me, 
ril hold my breath and die. 

Palm. Farewell) my last Leonidas ; yet live, 
J charge you, live, 'till you believe me dead. 
I cannot die in peace, if you die first ; 
If life's a blessing, you shall have it last. 

Poly. Qd on with her, and kad him aftct me. 

Enter Argajlson hastily^ with Hermogenes. 

Arga. I bring you, sir, such news as mustainaM^ 
you, 
And such as will prevent you from an action^ 
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Which would have rendered all your life unhappy. 

[Hermooenes kneek. 

Poly. Hermogenes^ you bend your knees in vain, 
My doom's already past. 

Her. I kneel not for Palmyra, for I know , 
She wiH not need my prayers ; but for myself: 
With a feigned tale I nave abused your ears, 
And, therefore, merit death : but since, unforced, 
I first accuse myself, I hope your mercy. 

Poly. Haste to explain your meaning. 

Her. Then, in few words, Palmyra is your 
daughter. 

Poly. How can I give belief to this impostor? 
He, who has once abused me, often may. 
I'll hear no more. 

Jrga. For your own sake, you must. 

Her. A parent's love, — for I confess my crime,— 
Moved me to say, Leonidas was yours ; 
But when I heard Palmyra was to die. 
The fear of guiltless blood so stung my conscience, 
That I resolved, evfen with my shame, to save 
Your daughter s life. 

Poly. But how can I be certain, but that interest, 
Whicn moved you fii-st to say your son was mine,* 
Does not now move you too, to save your daugh- 
ter? 

Her. You had but then my word ; I bring you 
now 
Authentic testimonies. Sir, in short, 

[Delivers on his knees a jewels and letter. 
If this will not convince you, let me suffer; 

Poly. I know this jewel well; 'twas once my 
mother's, [Looking Ji?*st on the Jewel. 

Which, marrying, I presented to my wife 
Arid this, O this is my £udocia*s hand. 
This was the pledge q/ hoe p^cm to Emd&cia^ [Reads. 
fFho^ dying, to her young Palmyra leaves it; 
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And thiSt whenyou^ my deatrst lord, receive. 
Own her J and think on me, dying Eudocia. 
Take it; 'tis well there is no mpre to read 

[TbARGAr 

My eyes grow full, and swim in their own light 

[He embracer Palm. 

Pal^. I fear, sir, this is your intended pageant. 
You sport yourself at poor Palmyra's post; 
But if you think to make me proud, 
Indeed I cannot be so : I was born 
With humble thoughts, and lowly, like my birth. 
A real fortune could not make me hau^ty^ 
Much less a feigned. 

Poly. This was her mother s temper. 
I have too much deserved thou should^t suspect 
That I am not thy father; but my love 
Shall henceforth show I am. Behold my eyesj^ 
And see a ffither there begin to flow : 
This is not feigned. Palmyra. 

Palm, I doubt no longer, sir; you are a king, 
And cannot lie : Falsehood s a vice too base 
To find a room in any royal breast. 
I know, in spite of my unworthiness, 
I am your child; for when ypu yroul^ have killed 

me, 
Methought I loved you then. 

Jrga. Sir, we forget the prince Leo^idas ) 
His greatness should not stand neglected thus. 

Poly. Guafd% you may now retire; Give him his 
$word, 
And leaye him free. 

Leon. Then the first use I m^ke of liberty 
Shall be, with your permission, mighty sir. 
To pay that reverence to which nature binds me. 

[Kneels to Hebmooenss. 

4rga. Sure you forget your birth, thws tp mi^T 
place 
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This act of your obedience; you should kneel 
To nothing but to heaven, and to a king. 

Leon. I never ihall forget what nature owes, 
Nor be ashamed to pay it; though my father 
Be not a king, I know him brave and honest, 
And well deserving of a worthier son. 

Fofy. He bears it gallantly. 

Leoft' Why would you not instruct me, sir, be- 
fore, [To Herm. 
Where I should place my duty ? 
From which, if ignorance have made me swerve, 
I beg your pardon for an erring son. 

Palm. I almost grieve I am a princess, since 
It makes him lose a crown. 

Leon. And next, to you, my king, thus low I 
kneel, 
To implore your mercy ; if in that small time 
I had the honour to be thought your son, 
I paid not strict obedience to your will. 
I thought, indeed, I should not be compelled. 
But thouffht it as your son ; so what I took 
In duty wom you, I restored in courage; 
Because your son should not be forced. 

Poly. You have my pardon for it. 

Leon. To you, iair princess, I congratulate 
Your birth ; of which I ever thought you worthy j 
And give me leave to add, that I am proud 
The gods have picked me out to be the man, 
By whose dejected fate yours is to rise; 
Because no man could more desire your fortune, 
Or franklier part with his, to make you great. 

Palm. I know the king, though you are not his 
son, 
Will still regard you as my foster-brother, 
And so conduct you downward from a throne, 
By slow degrees, so unperceived and soft, 
That it may seem no fall : Or, if it be, * 
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May fortune lay a bed of down beneath yaal 
Poly. He shall be raqked with iny nobility, 

And kept from scorn by a large pension given him. 
Leon* You are all gi^eat and rpyal in your gifts ; 

But at the dopor s feet I lay them down ; 

Should I take riches from you, it would seem 

As I did want a soul to bear that poverty, 

To which the gods designed my humble birth : 

And should I take your honours without merits 

It would appear, I wanted manly courage 

To hope them, in your service, from my sword. 

Poly. Still brave, and like youi*self. 
The court shall shine tliis night in its full splen- 
dour, 
And celebrate this new discovery. 
Argaleon. lead my daughter : As we go, 
I shall have time to give her my commands. 
In which you are concerned. 

[Eatunt all but Leonidas. 

Leon. Methinks, I do not want 
That huge lon^ train of fa^vning followers, 
That swept a turlong after me. 
Tis tme 1 am alone ; 

So was the godhead, ere he made the world, 
And better served bimseUi than served by nature. 
And yet I have a bouI 

Above this humble fate. I could command. 
Love to do good, give largely to true merit, 
All that a king should do : But though these are 

not 
My province, I have scene enough within. 
To exercise my virtue. 
All that a heart, so fixed as mine, can move, 
Is, that my niggard fortune starves my love. 
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SCENE 11. 

Palamsde tf;^^ DoRALicz meet: Ske^ with a look 
in her handy seems to start at the sight of him. 

Dor. Tis a strange thing that no M'aming will 
serve your turn ; and that no retirement will secure 
me from your impertinent addresses ! Did not I 
tell you, that I was to be private here at my devo- 
tions? 

Pala. Yes ; and you see I have observed my cue 
exactly: I am come to relieve you from them. 
Come, shut up, shut up your book ; the man's come 
who is to supply all your necessities. 

Dor. Then, it seems, you are so impudent to 
think it was an assignation ? This, I warrant, was 
your lewd interpretation of my innocent meaning. 

Pala. Venus forbid, that I should harbour so 
unreasonable a thought of a fair youn^ lady, that 
you should lead me hither into temptation. I con- 
fess, I might think indeed it was a kind of honoura- 
ble challenge, to meet privately without seconds, 
and decide the difference betwixt the two sexes; 
but heaven forgive me, if I thought amiss. 

Dor. You thought too, I'll lay my life on't, that 
you might, as well make love to mej as my husband 
does to your mistress. 

Pala. I was so unreasonable to think so too. 

Dor. And then you wickedly inferred, that there 
was some justice in the revenge of it ; or, at least, 
but little injury for a man to endeavour to enjoy 
that, which he accounts a blessing, and which is 
not valued as it ought by the dull possessor. Con- 
fess your wickedness, — did you not think so? 

Pala. I confess I was thinking so, as fast as I 
eould ; but you think so much before me, that you 
win let me think nothing. 
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Dor. Tis the very thing that I designed ; I hav^ 
forestalled all your arguments, and left you without 
a word more, to plead for mercy. If you have 

any thing farther to offer, ere sentence pass 

Poor animal, I brought you hither only for my di- 
version. 

Pala. That you may have, if you'll make use of 
me the right way ; but I tell tnee, woman, I am 
now past talking. 

Dor. But it may be, I came hither to hear what 
fine things you could say for yourself. 

Pala. You would be very angry, to my know- 
ledge, if I should lose so much time to say many 
of them. — By this hand you would ! 

Dor. Fye, Palamede, I am a woman of honour. 

Pala. I see you are ; you have kept touch with 
your assiguation: And before we part, you shall 
find that I am a man of honour. Yet I nave one 
scruple of conscience — 

Dor. I warrant you will not want some naughty 
argument, or other, to satisfy yourself. — I hope you 
are afraid of betraying your fnend ? 

Pala. Of betraying my friend ! I am more afraid 
of being betrayed by you to my friend. You wo- 
men now are got into the way of telling first your- 
selves: A man, who has any care of his reputa- 
tion, will be loth to trust it with you. 

Dor. O, you charge your faults upon our sex! 
You men are like cocks ; you never make love, but 
you clap your wings, and crow when you have 
done. 

Pala. Nay, rather you women are like hens ; 
you never lay, but you cackle an hour after, to dis- 
cover your nest — But III venture it for once. 

Dor. To convince you that you are in the 
wrong, ril retire into the dark grotto, to my devo- 
tion, and make so little noise, that it shall be im- 
possible for you to find me. 
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Pala. But if I find you- 



Dor. Ay, if you find me — But I'll put you to 
search in more corners than you imagine. 

[She runs in, and he after her. 

Enter Rhodophil and MelAntha. 

Mel. Let me die, but this solitude, and that 
grotto are scandalous ; I'll go no further ; besides, 
you have a sweet lady of your own. 

Rho. But a sweet mistress, now and then, makes 
my sweet lady so much more sweet. 

Met. I hope you will not force me? 

Rho. But I will, if you desire it. 

Pala. [fFithin.] Where the devil are you, ma- 
dam ? 'Sdeath, I begin to be weary of this hide and 
seek : If you stay a little longer, till the fit's over, 
I'll hide in my turn, and put you to the finding 
me. [He enters, and sees Rhodophil and Melan-' 
THA.] How! Rhodophil and my mistress ! 

Mel. My servant, to apprehend me ! this is sur-* 
prenant au dernier. 

Rho, I must on; there's nothing but impudence 
can help me out. 

Pala. Rhodophil, how came you hither in so 
good company? 

Rho. As you see, Palamede; an effect of pure 
friendship ; I was not able to live without you. 

Pala. But what makes my mistress with you ? 

Rho. Why, I heard you were here alone, and 
could not in civility but bring her to you. 

Mel. You'll pardon the efi^iectsof a passion which 
I may now avow for you, if it transported me be- 
yond the rxAtS'Oi bienseance. 

Pala. But, who told you I was here? they, that 
told you that, may tell you more, for aught Iknow. 

Rho. O, for that matter, we had intelligence. 

Pala. But let me tell you, we came hither so 
very privately, that you could not trace us. 
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Rho. X Is ! what us ? you are alone. 

Pala. Us ! the devils in me far mistakit^g ;— me, 
I meant. Or us, that is, you ^e me, or I you, as 
we are friends : That's us.. 

Dor. Palamede, Palamede! [Within. 

Rho. I should know that voice; who's within 
there, that calls you ? 

Pala. Faith, } can't imagine ; I believe the place 
is haunted. 

Dor. Palamede, Palamede, all-cock» hidden. 

[mthm. 

Pala. Lord, Lord, what shall I do ?— Well, dear 
fiiend, to let you see I scorn to be jealous, and that 
I dare trust my mistress with you, take her back, 
for I would not willingly have her frighted, and I 
am resolved to see who's there ; Y\\ not be daunted 
with a bugbear, that's certain : — Prithee, dispute it 
not, it shall be so ; nay do not put me to swear, 
but go quickly : There's an effort of pure friendship 
for you now. 

Enter Doralice, and looks aniazcdy seeing them. 

Rho. Doralice ! I am thunder-struck to see you 
here. 

Pala. So am I! quite thunder-struck/ Was it 
you, that called me within? — I must be impudent. 

Rho. How came you hither, spouse ? 

Pala. Ay, how came you hither? And, which is 
more, how could you be here without my know- 
ledge r 

Phr. \To her husband.] O, gentlemen, have I 
caught you i'faith ! have I broke forth in ambush 
upon you ! I thought my suspicions would prove 
true. 

Rho. Suspicions! this is very fine, spouse! Pri- 
thee, what suspicions? 

Dor. O, you feign ignorance : Why, of you and 

5 
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Melantha ; here have I staid these two Iiours, wait- 
ing with all the rage of a passionate^ loving wife, 
but iofinitelv jealous, to take you two in the man- 
ner; for hither I was certain you would come, 

Rho. But you are mistaken, spouse, in the occa- 
sion ; for we came hither on purpose to find Pala- 
mede, on intelligence he was gone before. 

Pala, ril be hanged then, if the same party, who 
gave you intelligence I Vas here, did not tell your 
wife you would come hither. Now I smell the ma- 
lice on't on both si<les. 

I}or, Was it so, think you ? nay, then, V\\ con- 
fess my part of the malice too. As soon as ever I 
spied my husband and Melantha come together, I 
had a strange temptation to make him jealous in 
revenge; and that made me call Palamede, Pala- 
mede ! as though there had been an intrigue be- 
tween us. 

Mel, Nay, I avow, there was an appearance of 
an intrigue between us too. 

'Pala. To see how things will come about! 

Rho. And was it only thus, my dear Doralice } 

[Embrace. 

Dor. And did I wrong n'own Rhodophil, with a 
ialse suspicion? [Embracing him. 

Pala. [Aside.] Now I am confident we had all 
four the same design : Tis a pretty odd kind of 
game this, where each of us plays for double stakes : 
This is just thrust and parry with the same motion ; I 
am to get his wife, and yet to guard my own mistress. 
But 1 am vilely suspicious, that, while I conouer in 
the right wing, 1 shall be routed in the left; for 
both our women will certainly betray their party, 
because they are each of them for gaining ot two, 
as well as we; and I much fear^ 
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If their necessities and ours were known, 
They have more need of two, than we of one. 

[Exeunt, embracing one another^ 



ACT IV. SCENE I. 

Enter Leonidas, musing; Amalthea, following 

him. 

Amal Yonder he is ; and I must speak or die ; 
And yet 'tis death to speak : yet he must know 
I have a passion for him, and may know it 
With a less blush ; because to offer it 
To his low fortunes, shows I loved before, 
His person, not his greatness, 

Leon. First scorned, and now commanded from 
the court ! 
The king is good; but he is wrought to this 
By proud Argaleon s malice. 
What more disgrace can love and fortune join 
To inflict upon one man? I cannot now 
Behold my dear Palmyra : She, perhaps, too, 
Is grown ashamed of a mean ill-placed love. 

AmaL Assist me, Venus,' for I tremble when 
I am to speak, but I must force myself. \Aside^ 
Sir, I would crave but one short minute with you,. 
And some few words. 

Leon. The proud Argaleon's sister! [Aside. 

Amal. Alas! it will not out; Shame stops my 
mouth. [Aside. 

Pardon my error, sir ; I was mistaken. 
And took you for another. 

Leon. In spite of all his guards. 111 see Palmyra; 

[Asid€^ 
Tliough meanly born, I have a kingly soul. 
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AtmI I stand upon a precipice, where fapiu 
I would retire, but love still thrusts me on : 
Now I grow bolder, and will speak .to him. \^Aside: 
Sir, 'tis indeed to you that I would speak, 
And if 

Leon. O, you are sent to scorn my fortunes ? 
Your sex and beauty are your privilege ; 
But should your brother 

AmcU. Now he looks angry, and I dare not speak. 
I had some bi^siness with you, sir, 
But 'tis not worth your knowledge. 

Leon. Then 'twill be charity to let me mourn 
My griefs alone, for I am much disordered. 

AmaL Twill be more charity to mourn them with 
you: 
Heaven knows I pity you. 

Leon. Your pity, madam. 
Is generous, but 'tis imavailable. 

^^71^7/. You know not till 'tis tried. 
Your sorrows are no secret; you have lost 
A crown, and mistress. 

Leon. Are not these enough? 
Hang two such weights on any other soul. 
And see if it can bear them. 

AmaL More ; you are banished, by my brother s 
means, 
And ne'er must hope again to see your princess ; 
Except as prisoners view fair walks apd streets, 
And careless passengers going by their grates, 
To make them feel the wapt of liberty. 
But, worse than all, 

The king this morning has enjoined his daughter 
To accept my brothers love. 

Leon. Is this your pity? 
You aggravate my gnpfs, and print them deeper, 
|n new and heavier stamps. 
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Amal. Tis as pl^sicians shotr the despemte ill. 
To endear their art, by mitigating pains 
They cannot wholly cure : When you despair 
Of all you wish, some part of it, because 
Unhoped for, may be grateful; and some oth^ t ' " ■ ■ 

Leon. What other? 

Amal. Some other may — - 
My shame again lias seized me, and I can go [Aside. 
No farther. 

Lean. These often failing sighs and interruptions 
Make me imagine you have gi'ief like mine : 
Have you ne'er loved ? 

Amal. I? never! — Tis in vain: 
I must despair in silence. [AMie. 

Leon. You come, as I suspected then, to mock^ 
At least observe, my griefs : lake it not ill, 
That I must leave you. [Is goin^. 

AmaL You must not go with these unjust opH 
nions. 
Command my life and fortunes : you are wise; 
Think, and think well, what I can do to serve yoO. 

Leon. I have but one thing in my thoughts and 
wishes : 
If, by your means, I can obtain the sight 
Of my adored Palmyra; or, what's harder, 
One minute s time, to tell her, I die hels — : 

[ISkt stdrii back 
I see I am not to expect it from you; 
Nor could, indeed, with reason. 

Amal. Name any other thing ! Is Amalthed 
So despicable, shfe can serve your wishes 
In this alone? 

Leon. If I should ask of heaven, 
I have no other suit. 

Amal To shoW you, then, I can deny you no- 
thing, 
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Though 'tis mole hard to me than any other. 
Yet I will do it for you. 

Leon. Name quickly, name the means ! ^peak^ my 
good angel ! 

Amal Be not so much o erjoyed ; for, if you are, 
ril mther die than do't. This night the court 
Will be in masquerade; 
You shall attend on me ; in that disguise 
You may both see and speak to her, 
If you dare venture it. 

Leon. Yes ; were a god her guardian, 
And bore in each hand thunder, I would venture. 

AmaL Farewell, then ; two hours hence I will ex- 
pect you : — 
My heart's so full, that I can stay no longer. 

[Exit. 

Leon. Already it grows dusky : 111 prepare 
With haste for my disguise. But who are these? 

Enter H£rmog£N£6 and Eubulus. 

Her. 'Tis he; we need not fear to speak to him. 

Eub. Leonidas? 

Leon. Sure I have known that voice. 

Her. You have some reason, sir; 'tis Eubulus, 
Who bred you with tlie princess ; and, departing, 
Bequeathed you to my care. 

Leofi. My foster-lather! let my knees express 
My joys for your return ! [Kneeling. 

Eub. Rise, sir; you must not kneel. 

Leon. E'er since you left me, 
I have been wandering in a maze of fate, . 
Led by false fires of a fantastic glory. 
And the vain lustre of imagined crowns. 
But, ah ! why would you leave me? or how could you 
Absent youiwlf so long? 

Eud. I'll give you a most just account of bbth : 
And something more I have to tell you, which . 
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I know must cause your wonder; but this place. 
Though almost hid in darkness, is not safe. 
Already I discern some coming towards us . 

[Torches appear. 
With lights, who may discover me. Hermogenes, 
Your lod^ngs are hard by, and much more private 

Her. Ihere you may freely speak. 

Leon. Let us make haste ; 
For some affairs, and of no small importance, 
Call me another way. [Ej:eunt 

SCENE 11. 

Enter Palamede and Rhodophil, with Vizor 
Masques in their Hands, and Torches before them^ 

Pala. We shall have noble sport to-night, Rho- 
dophil ; this masquerading is a most glorious inven- 
tion. 

Rho. I believe it was invented first by some jea^ 
lous lover, to discover the haunts of his jilting mis- 
tress; or, perhaps, by some distressed servant^ to 
gain an opportunity with a jealous man's wife. 

Pala. No, it must be the invention of a woman, 
it has so much of subtilty and love in it 

Rfw. I am sure 'tis extremely pleasant; for to go 
unknown, is the next degree to going invisible. 

Pala. What with our aiitic habits and feigned 
voices, — Do you know me? and — I knawyouy — ^me- 
thinks we move and talk just like so many over- 
grown puppets. 

Rho. Masquerade is only vizor-mask improved; 
a heightening of the same fashion. 

Pala. No, masquerade is vizor-mask in debauch, 
and I like it the better fort: for, with a vizor-mask, 
we fool ourselves into courtship, for the sake of au 
eye that glanced ; or a hand that stole itself out of 
^e glove sometimes, to give us a sample of thfi 
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skin: But in masquerade there is nothing to be 
known, she's all terra incognita; and the bold disco- 
verer leaps ashore, and takes his lot among the 
wild Indians and savages, without the vile consi- 
deration of safety to his person, or of beauty, or 
wholesomeness in his mistress. 

Enter Beliza. 

Rho. Beliza, what make you here? 

BeL Sir, my lady sent me after you, to let you 
know, she finds hei-self a little indisposed; so that 
she cannot be at court, but is retired to rest in her 
own apartment, where she shall want the happiness 
of your dear embraces to night. 

R?io. A very fine phrase, Beliza, to let me know 
my wife desires to he alone. 

Pala. I doubt, Rhodophil, you take the pains 
sometimes to instruct your wife's woman in these 
elegancies. 

Kho. Tell my dear lady, that since I must be so 
unhappy as not to wait on her to-night, I will la* 
ment bitterly for her absence. Tis true I shall be 
at court, but I will take no divertisement there ; 
and' when I return to my solitary bed, if I am so 
forgetful of my passion as to sleep, I will dream of 
her; and betwixt sleep and waking, put out my 
foot towards her side, for midnight consolation; 
and, not finding her, I will sigh, and imagine my* 
self a most desolate widower. 

BeL I shall do your commands, sin [ETit 

Rho. [Aside.] She's sick as aptly for my purpose, 
as if she had contrived it so. Well, if ever woman 
was a help-mate for man, my spouse is so; for 
within this hour I received a note from Melantha, 
that she would meet me this evening in masque^ 
rade, in boys' habit, to rejoice with me before she 
. vox*. IV. t 
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entered into fetters ; for I find she loves me better 

than Palainede, only because he's to bfe her hus- 
I band. There's something of antipathy in the word 
i marriage to the nature of love: man-iage is the 

mere ladle of affection, that cools it when 'tis never 

so fiercely boiling over. 

Pala. Dear Rhodophil, I must needs be^ your 

Eardon; there is an occasion fallen out which I 
ad forgot : I cannot be at court to-night. 

Rho. Dear Palamede, I am sorry we shall not 
have one course together at the herd ; but I find 
your game lies single : Good fortune to you with 
your mistress. [Exit. 

Pala. He has wished me good fortune with his 
wife; there's no sin in this then, there's fair leave 
given. Well, I must go visit the sick ; I cannot 
resist the temptations of my charity. O what a 
difference will ^he find betwixt a dull resty hus- 
band, and a quick vigorous lover ! He sets out Ukc 
a carrier s horse, plodding on, because he knows he 
must, with the bells of matrimony chiming so me- 
- lancholy about his neck, in pain till he's at his joui- 
ney's end ; and, despairing to get thither, he is fain 
to fortify imagination with the thoughts of another 
woman : I take heat after heat, like a well-breathed 
courser, and — But hark, what noise is that? Swords ! 
[Clashing of' swords within.'] Nay, then, have with 
you. [Exit Pala. 

JRe-€W/er Palamed:e, xvith Rhodophil; andHovLA" 
LICE in maris habit. 

Rho. Friend, your relief was very timely, other- 
wise I had been oppressed. . 
Pala. What was the quarrel? 
Rho. What I did was in rescue of this youtli. 
Pala. What cause could he give them ? 
Dor. The cause was nothing but only the com- 
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mon cause of fighting, in masquemdes : They were 
drunk, as I was sober. 

Rho. Have they not hurt you? 

Dor. No; but I am exceeding ill with the fright 
on't. 

Pala: Let's lead him to some place, where he 
may refresh himself. 

Kho. Do you conduct him then. 

Pah. [Aside.'] How cross this happens to my de- 
sign of going to Doralice ! for I am confident she 
was sick on purpose that I should visit her. Hark 
you, Rhodophil, could not you take care of the 
stripling? I am partly engaged to-night. 

Rho. You know I have business; but come, 
youth, if it must be so. 

Dor. to Rho. No, good sir, do not give yourself 
that trouble ; I shall be safer, and better pleased 
with your friend here. 

Rho, Fariewell, then; once more I wish you a 
good adventure. 

Pala. Damn this kindness ! now must I be trou- 
bled with this young rogue, and miss my opportu- 
nity with Doralice. 

[Exit Rho. alone; Pala, with Dor 

SCENE HI. 

Enter Polydamus. 

Poly. Argaleon counselled well to banish him : 
He has, I know not what, 
Of greatness in his looks, and of high fate, 
That almost awes me ; but I fear my daughter, 
Who hourly moves me for him ; and I marked. 
She sighed when I but named Argaleon to her. 
But see, the maskers : Hence, my cares, this night ! 
At least take truce, and find me on my pillow. 
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Enter the Princess in masquerade^ with Ladies. At 
the other endj Argaleon and Gentlemen in mas- 
querade; then Leonijdas leading Amalthea. The 
King sits. A Dance. After the Dance, 

Amal to Leon. That's the princess; 
I saw the habit ere she put it on. 

Leon. I know her by a thousand other signs; 
She cannot hide so much divinity. 
Disguised, and silent, yet some graceful motion 
Breaks from her, and shines round her like a glory. 

[Goes to Palmyra^ 

AmaL Thus she reveals herselt^ and knows it not : 
Like love's dark lanthorn, I direct his steps, 
And yet he sees not that, which gives him light. 

Palm. I know you ; but, alas ! Leonidas, 
Why should you tempt this danger on yourself? 

Leon. Madam, you know me not, if you believe 
I would not hazard greater for your sake. 
But you, I fear, are changed. 

Palm. No, I am still the same j 
But there are many things became Palmyra, 
Which ill become the princess. 

Leon. I ask nothing 
Which honour will not give you leave to grant : 
One hour s short audience, at my father's house, 
You cannot sure refuse me. 

Palm. Perhaps I should, did I consult strict virr 
tue; 
But something must be given to love and you. 
When would you I should come? 

Leon. This evening, with the speediest opportu- 
nity. 
I have a secret to discover to you, 
Which will surprise and please you. 

Palm. Tis enough. 
Go now ; for we may be observed and known. 
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I trust your honour; give- me not occasion 
To blame myself, or you* 

Leon. You never shall repent your good opinion. 

[Kisses her handy aiui Exit. 

Arga. I cannot be deceived; that is the princess : 
One of her maids betrayed the habit to me. 
But who was he with whom she held discourse? 
^Tis one she favours, for he kissed her hand. 
Our shapes are like, our habits near the same ; 
She may mistake, and speak to me for him. 
I am resolved ; I'll satisfy my doubts, 
Though to be more tormented. 

SONG. 

I. \ 

Whilst Alexis lay prest 

In her arms he hoed best, 
With his hands round her neck, 

And his head on her breast, 
He found the fierce pleasure too hasty to stay. 
Arid his soul in the tempest just Jiying mioay^ 

11. 

When Calia saw this, 

With a sigh and a kiss, 

She cried, — O, my dear, lam robbed o^ my bUss/ 

^Tls unkind to your hoe, and unfaitkfidly done, 

To leave me behind you, and die all akme. 

111. 

They out Ji, though in haste. 

And breathing his last. 

In pity died slowly, while she died more fast; 

Till at length she cried, — Now, my dear, now let 

us go; 
Now die, my Alexis, and IwiU diu too! 
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IV. 

Thus efitranced they did lie, 
Till Alexis did try 

To recover new breath, that again he might die: 
Then often they died; hut the more they did so, 
The nymph died more quick, and the shepherd 
more sbw. 

Another Dance. After it, Argaleok re-enters, and 
stands by the Princess. 

Palm. Leonidas, what means this quick return? 

[To Arga. 

Arga. O heaven ! 'tis what I feared. 

Palm. Is aught of moment happened since you 
went? 

Arga. No, madam ; but I understood not fully 
Your last commands. 

Palm. And yet you answered to them. 
Retire ; you are too indiscreet a lover : 
111 meet you where I promised. [Exit. 

Arga. O my curst fortune ! what have t disco- 
vered ! 
But 1 will be revenged. [JVhispers to the King. 

Poly. But are you certain you are not deceived? 

Arga. Upon my life. 

Poly. Her honour is concerned. 
Somewhat 111 do ; but I am yet distracted. 
And know not where to fix. I wished a child, 
And heaven, in anger, granted my request 
So blind we are, our wishes are so vain, 
That what we most desire, proves most our pain. 

[Exeunt. 
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SCENE IV. 

jin Eating-house, Bottks of JVme on the table, 
Palamede, and Dora lice, in Mans Habit. 

Dor. [Asidcl. Now cannot I find in my heart to 
tliscover myself^ though I long he should know me. 

Pala. I tell thee, boy, now I have seen thee safe, 
I must be gone : I have no leisure to throw away 
on thy raw convei*sation ; I am a person that un- 
derstands better things, I. 

Dor. Were I a woman, oh how you would ad- 
mire me ! cry up every word I said, and screw your 
iace into a submissive smile ; as I have seen a dull 
gallant act wit, and counterfeit pleasantness, when 
he whispers to a great person in a play-house ; smile, 
and look briskly, when the otner answers, as if 
something of extraordinary had past betwixt them, 
when, heaven knows, there was nothing else but, 
— What a clock does your lordship think it is? And 
my lord's repartee is, — It is almost park-time: or, at 
most, — Shall we out of the pit, and go behind the 
scenes for an act or two ? And yet such fine things 
as these would be wit in a mistress's mouth. 

Pala. Ay, boy ; there dame Nature's in the case : 
He, who cannot find wit in a mistress, deser\'es to 
find nothing else,' boy. But these are riddles to 
thee, child, and I have not leisure to instruct thee ; 
I have affairs to dispatch, great affairs ; I am a man 
of business. 

Dor. Come, you shall not go : You have no af- 
fairs but what you may dispatch here, to my know- 
ledge. 

Pala, I find now, thou art a boy of more under- 
Btanding-thanl thought thee ; a very lewd wicked 
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boy : O' ray conscience, thou would'st debauch me, 
aua hast some evil designs upon my person. 

Dor. You are mistaken, sir ; I would only have 
you shew me a more lawful reason why you would 
leave me, than I can why you should not, and I'll 
not stay you ; for I am not so young, but I under- 
stand the necessities of flesh and blood, and the 
pressing occasions of mankind, as well as you. 

Pala. A very forward and understanding boy! 
thou art in great danger of a page s wit, to be brisk 
at fourteen, and dull at twenty. But Til give thee 
no further account ; I must, and will go. 

Dor. My life on it, your mistress is. not at home. 

Pala. This imp will make me very angry. — I tell 
*thee, young sir, she is at home, and at home for 
me ; and, which is more, she is a-bed for me, and 
«ick for me. 

Dor. For you only ? 

Pala. Aye, for me only. 

Dor. But how do you know she's sick a*bed ? 

Pak. She sent her husband word so. 

Dor, And are you such a novice in love, to be- 
lieve a wife s message to her husband ? 

Pala. Why; what the devil should be her meaxH 
ing else ? 

Dor. It may be, to so in .masquerade, as well as 
you ; to observe your haunts, and keep you com- 
pany without your knowledge. 

Pala. Nay, I'll trust her for that : She loves me 
too well, to disguise herself from me. 

Dor. If I were she, I would disguise on purpose 
to try your wit; and come to my ser\^ant Kke a rid- 
dle,— Read me, and take me. 

Pala. I could know her in any shape : My good 
genius would prompt me to find out a handsome 
woman : There's something that would attiuct me 
to her without my knowledge. 
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Dor. Then you make a load-stone of your mis- 
tress? 

Pala. Yes, and I cany steel about me, which has 
been so often touched, that it never fails to point 
to the north pole. 

Dor. Yet still my mind gives me, that you have 
met her disguised to-night, and have not known 
her. 

Pala. This is the most pragmatical conceited lit- 
tle fellow, he will needs understand my business 
better than myself I tell thee, once more, thou 
dost not know.mv mistress. 

Dor. And I tell you once more, that I know her 
better than you do. 

Pala. ITie boy s resolved to have the last word. 
I find I must go without reply. [Exit. 

Dor. Ah mischief, I have lost him with my fool- 
ing. Palamede, Palamede! ^ 

r 

He returns. She plucks off her peruke^ and puts if 
on again when he knows her. 

Pala. O heavens ! is it you, madam ? 

Dof\ Now, where was your good genius, that 
would prompt you to find me out ? 

Pala. Why, you see I was not deceived; you 
yourself were my good genius. 

Dor. But where was the steel, that knew the load- 
stone? Ha? 

Pala. The truth is, madam, the steel has lost its 
virtue ; and, therefore, if you please, we'll new 
touch it. 

Enter Rhodophil ; and Melantha in Boys habit. 
Rhodophil sees Palamede hssing Doralice's 
hand. 
Rho. Palamede again! am I fallen into your 

4 
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c{uarters? What? Engaging with a boy ? Is all ho- 
nourable ? 

Paltt, O, very honourable on my side. I was 
just chastising this young villain ; he was running 
away, without paying his share of the reckoning. 

Rho. Then 1 find I was deceived in him. 

Pala. Yes, you are deceived in him: 'tis the 
archest rogue, if you did but know him. 

MtL Good Rhodophil, let us get off a-la derobbSe, 
for fear I should be discovered. 

Rho. There's no retiring now ; I warrant you for 
discovery. Now have I the oddest thought, to en- 
tertain you before your servant's face, and he never 
the wiser ; it will be the prettiest juggling trick, to 
cheat him when he looks upon us. 

MeL This is the strangest caprice in you. 

Pala. [to Dor ALICE.] This Rhodophirs the un- 
luckiest fellow to me ! this is now the second time 
he has barred the dice when we were just ready ta 
have nicked him ; but if ever I get the box again — 

Dor.' Do you think he will not know me? Am 
I hke myself? 
. Pala. No more than a picture in the hangings. 

Dor. Nay, then he can never discover me, now 
the wrong side of the arras is turned tOMwds him. 
^ Pala. At least, it will be some pleasure to me, to 
enjoy what freedom 1 can while he looks on; I will 
storm the out-works of matrimony even before his 
face. 

Mho. What wine have you there, Palamede ? 

Pala. Old Chios, or the rogue's damn'd that 
drew it. 

Rho. Come, — ^to the most constant of mistresses I 
that, I believe, is yours, Palamede. 

Dor. Pray spare your seconds ; for my part I am 
but a weak brother. 

Pala. Now, — to the truest of turtles ! that is your 
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wife, Rhodophil, that lies sick at home, in the bed of 
honour. 

Rho. Now let us have one common health, and 
so have done. 

■ Dor. Then, for once, III begin it. Here's to him 
that has the fairest lady of Sicily in masquerade to 
night. 

Pala. This is such an obliging health, 111 kiss 
thee, dear rogue, for thy invention. [Kisses her. 

Rho. He, who has this lady, is a happy man, with- 
out dispute, — I'm most concerned in this, I am sure. 

[Aside. 

Pala. Was it not well found out, Rhodophil ? 

MeL Ay, this was bien trouvSe indeed. 

Dor. [to Melantha.] I suppose I shall do you a 
kindness, to enquire if you have not been in France, 
sir? 

MeL To do you service, sir. 

Dor. O, monsieur, votre vakt bien humble. 

[Saluting her. 

MeL Votre esclofoe, monsieur, de tout mon cceur. 

[Returning the salute. 

Dor. I suppose, sweet sir, you are the hope and 
joy of some thriving citizen, who has pinched him 
self at home, to breed you abroad, where you have 
learned your exercises, as it appears, most aukward- 
ly, and are returned, with the addition of a new-laced 
bosom and a clap, to your good old father, who looks 
at you with his mouth, while you spout French with 
your man monsieur. 

Pala. Let me kiss thee again for that, dear rogue. 

MeL And you, I imagine, are my young master, 
whom your mother durst not trust upon salt-water, 
but left you to be your own tutor at fourteen, to be 
very brisk and eutreprenant, to endeavour to be de- 
bauched ere you have learned the knack of it, to 
value yourself upon a clap before you can get i4 
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and to make it the height of your ambition to get 
a player for your mistress. 

Rho. [embracing Melantha.] O dear young bul* 
ly, thou hast tickled him with a repartee^ iTdth. 

MeL You are one of those that applaud our coun^ 
try plays, where drums, and trumpets, and blood, 
and wounds, are wit 

Rho. Again, my boy? Let me kiss thee most 
abundantly. 

iter. You are an admirer of the dull French 
poetry, which is so thin, that it is the very leaf-gold 
of wit, the very wafers and whip'd cream of sense, 
for which a man opens his mouth, and gapes, to 
swallow nothing: And to be an admirer of such 
profound dulness, one must be endowed with a 
great perfection of impudence and ignorance. 

Pala. Let me embrace thee most vehemently. 

Md. Ill sacrifice my life for French poetry. 

{Advancing. 

Dor. Ill die upon the spot for our country wit. 

Rho. [to Melantija.] Hold, hold, young Mars \ 
Palamede, draw back your hero. 

Pak. Tis time ; I shall be drawn in for a second 
else at the wrong weapon. 

Mel. O that 1 were a man, for thy sake ! 

Dor. Youll be a man as soon as I shall. 

Enter a Messenger to Rhodophil. 

Mess. Sir, the king has instant business with you ; 
I saw the guard drawn up by your lieutenant, 
Before the palace-gate; ready to march. 

Rho. Tis somewhat sudden ; say that I am com- 
ing. [Exit Messenger* 
Now, Palamede, what think you of this sport ? 
This is some sudden tumult; will you along? 

Pala. Yes, yes, I will go ; but the devil take me 
if ever I was less in humour. Why the pox couW 
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they not have stdid their tumult till to-morrow? 
Tlien I had done my business, and been ready for 
them. Truth is, I had a little transitory crime to 
have committed first ; and I am the worst man in 
the world at repenting, till a sin be thoroughly 
done : But what shall we do with the two boys ? 

Rho. Let them take a lodging in the house, 'till 
the business be over. 

Dor. What, lie with a boy ? For my part, I own 
it, I cannot endure to lie with a boy. 

Pala. The more's my sorrow, I cannot accommo- 
date you with a better bed-fellow. 

Mel Let me die, if I enter into a pair of sheets 
with him that hates the French. 

Dor. Pish, take no care for us, but leave us in 
the streets ; I warrant you, as late as it is, FU find 
my lodging as well as any drunken bully of them all. 

Rho. Fll fight in mere revenge, and wreak my 
passion. 
On all that spoil this hopeful assignation. [Aside. 

Pala. Fm sure we fignt in a gopd quarrel : 
Rogues may pretend religion, and the laws ; 
But a kind mistress is the good old cause. [Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

Enter Palmyra, Eubulus, arid Hermooexes. 

Palm. You tell me wonders ; that Leonidas 
Is prince Theagenes, the late king's son. 

Ilub. It seems as strange to him, as now to yqu^ 
Before I had convinced him ; but, besides 
His great resemblance to the king his father, 
The queen his mother lives, secured by me 
In a religious house, to whom, each year, 
I brought the news of his increasing virtues. 
My last long absence frpm you both was caused 
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By wounds, which in my journey I received, 
When set upon by thieves ; I lost those jewels 
And letters, which your dying mother left. 

Herm. The same ne means, which, since, brought 
to the king, 
Made him first know he had a child alive : 
Twas then my care of prince Leonidas, 
Caused me to say he was the usurper s son ; 
Till after, forced by your apparent danger, 
I made the true discovery of your birth, 
And once more hid my prince's. 

Enter Leonidas. 

Leon. Hormogenes, and Eubulus, retire ; 
Those of our party, whom I left without, 
Expect your aid and counsel. 

[Exeunt Herm. and Eub. 

Palm, I should, Leonidas, congratulate 
This happy change of your exalted fate ; 
But^ as my joy, so you my wonder move. 
Your looks have more of business than of love ; 
And your last words some great design did shew. 

Leon. I fi-ame not any to be hid from you; 
You, in mv love, all my designs may see. 
But what nave love and you designed for me ? 
Fortune, once more, has set the balance right ; 
First, equalled us in lowness ; then, in height 
Both of us have so long, like gamesters, thrown, 
Till fate comes round, and gives to each his own. 
As fate is equal, so may love appear ; 
Tell me, at least, what I must hope, or fear. 

Palm. After so many proofe, how can you call 
My love in doubt ? Fear nothing, and hope all. 
Think what a prince, with honour, may receive, 
Or I may give, without a parentis leave. 

Leon. You give, and then restrain the grace you 
shew; 
As ostentatious priests, when souls they woo, 
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Promise their heaven to all, but grant to few* 
But do for me, what I have dared for you : 
I did no argument from duty bring : 
Duty's a name, and love's a real thing. 

Palm. Man s love may, like wild torrents, over- 
flow; 
Woman's as deep, but in its banks must go. 
My love is mine, and that I can impart ; 
But cannot give my person, with my heart 

Lean. Your love is then no gift : 
For, when the person it does not convey, 
Tis to give gold, and not to give the key. 

Falm, Then ask my father. 

Leon. He detains my throne ; 
Who holds back mine, will hardly give his own. 

Palm. What then remains? 

Lean. That I must have recourse 
To arms, and take my love and crown, by force. 
Hermogenes is fonning the design ; 
And with him all the brave and loyal join. 

Palm. And is it thus you court Palmyra's bed ? 
Can she the murderer of her parent wed? 
Desist from force : So much you M'ell may give 
To love, and me, to let my father live. 

Lean. Each act of mme my love to you has 
shewn ; 
But you, who tax my want of it, have none. 
You bid me part with you, and let him live ; 
But they should nothing ask, who nothing give. 

Palm. I give what virtue, and what duty can, 
In vowing ne'er to wed another man. 

Leon* You will be forced to be Argaleon's wife. 

Palm. I'll keep my promise, though I lose my 
life. 

Lean. Then you lose love, for which we both 
contend ; 
For life is but the means, but love's the end. 
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Palm. Our souls shall love hereafter. 

Leon. I much fear, 
That soul, which could deny the body here 
To taste of love, would be a niggard there. 

Palm. Then 'tis past hope : our cruel fate, I sec^ 
Will make a sad divorce 'twixt you and me. 
For, if you force employ, by heaven I swear, 
And all blessed beings, 

Leon. Your rash oath forbear. 

Palm. I never 

Lemt. Hold once more. But yet^ as he, 
Who 'scapes a dangerous leap, looks back to see; 
So I desire, now I am past my fear. 
To know what was that oath you meant to swear. 

Palm. I meant, that if vou hazarded your life. 
Or sought my father's, neer to be your virife. 

Leon. See now. Palmyra, how unkind you prove ? 
Could you,, with so much ease^ forswear my love? 

Palm. You force me with your ruinous design. 

Leon. Your father's life is more your care, than 
mine. 

Palm. You wrong me : Tis not, though it ought 
to be; 
You are my care, heaven knows, as well as he. 

Leon. If now the execution I delay, 
My honour, and my subjects, I betray. 
All is prepared for the just enterprise ; 
And the whole city will to-morrow rise. 
The leaders of the party are within, 
And Eubulus has sworn that he will bring, 
To head their arms, the person of thei^king. 

Palm. In telling this, you may be guilty too ; 
I therefore must discover what 1 know : 
What honour bids you do, nature bids me prevent; 
^ut kill me first, and then pursue your black intent 

Leon. Palmyra, no; you shall not need tQ die; 
Yet I'll hot trust so strict a piety. 
Within there ! 
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Enter Eubulus. 

Eubulus, a guard prepare ; 
Here, I commit this prisoner to your care. 
[Kisses Palmyka s hand, then gives it to Eubulus. 

Paim. Leonidas, I never thought these bands 
Could e er be given me by a lover's hands. 
Leon. Palmyra, thus your judge himself arraigns; 

[Kneeliftg. 
He, who imposed these bands, still wears yourcliains: 
When you to love or duty false must be, 
Or to your fatlier guilty, or to me. 
These chains, alone, remain to set you free. 

[Noise of swords clashing. 
Poly. [withinJ] Secure these, first: then search the 

inner room. 
Leun. From whence do these tumultuous cla^* 
mours comt ? 

Enter He&mogekes, hastily. 

Herm. We are betrayed ; and there remains alone^ 
This comfort, that your person is not known. 

JEn/er the King, Aroallon, Rhodophil, Pala- 
MEDE, Guards ; some like citizens, as prisoners. 

Poly. Whatmean these midnight consultations here, 
Where I like an unsumraoned guest appear? 

Lean. Sir 

Arga. There needs no excuse ; 'tis understood ; 
You were all Avatching for your prince's good. 

Poly. My reverend city friends, you are well met ! 
On what great work were your grave wisdoms set? 
Which of my actions were you scanning here? 
What French invasion have you tbund to fear ? 

Lem, lliey are my friends; and come, sir^ with 
intent, 

VOL. IV, X 
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To lake their leaves, before my banishment. 

Poly. Your exile in both sexes friends can find: 
I see the ladies, like the men, are kind. 

\_Sedng Palmyra. 

Palm. Alas, I came but {KmeHmg. 

Poly. Add not to your crime 
A lie : TU hear you speak some other time. 
How? Eubulus! nor time, nor thy disguise. 
Can keep thee undiscovered from my eyes. 
A guard there ! seize them all. 

Rho. Yield, sir; what use of valour can be shewn? 

Pala. One, and unarmed, against a multitude ! 

Leon. Oh for a sword ! 

\^He reaches at one of the Guards halberds, and 
is seized behind. 
I wonnot lose my breath 
In fruitless prayers; but beg a speedy death. 

Palm. O spare Leonidas, and punish me ! 

Poly. Mean girl, thou want'st an advocate for thee. 
Now the mysterious knot will be untied ; 
^Vhether the young king lives, or where he died : 
To-morrow's dawn shall the dark riddle clear. 
Crown all my joys, and dissipate my fear. 

[EMunt 



ACTV. SCENE I. 

Palamede, Strato. Palamede with a letter 
in his hand. 

Pala. This evening, sayest thou ? will they both 
be here ? 

Stra. Yes, sir, both my old master, and your miss^ 
tress s father. The old gentlemen ride hard this 
journey ; they say, it shall be the last time they 
will see the town ; and both of them are so pleased 
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with this marriage, which they have concluded for 
you, that 1 am afraid they will Uve some years long- 
er to trouble you, with the joy of it. 

Pala. But this is such an imreasonable thing, to 
impose upon me to be married to-morrow; 'tis hur- 
rying a man to execution, without giving him time 
to say his prayers. 

Stra. Yet, if I might advise you, sir, you should 
BOt delay it ; for your younger brother comes up 
with them, and is got already into their favours. 
He has gained much upon my old master, b^ find- 
ing fault with innkeepers' bills, and by starvmg us, 
and our horses; to shew his frugality ; and he is very 
well with your mistress's father, by giving him re- 
cipes for the spleen, gout and scurvy, and other in- 
finnities of old age. 

Pala. I'll rout him, and his country education : 
Pox on him, I remember him before I travelled, he 
had nothing in him but mere jockey ; used to talk 
loud, and make matches, and was all for the crack 
of the field : Sense and wit were as much banished 
from his discourse, as they are when the court goes 
out of town to a horse race. Go now and provide 
your master s lodgings. 

Stra. 1 go, sir. [Exit. 

Pala. It vexes me to the heart, to leave all my 
designs with Doralice unfinished; to have flown 
her so often to a mark, and still to be bobbed at re- 
trieve : If I had once enjoyed her, though I could 
not have satisfied my stomach with the feast, at 
least I should have relished my mouth a little ; but 

BOW 

Enter Philotis. 

Phil. Oh, sir, you are happily met ; I was com- 
ing to find you. 

Pala. From your lady, I hope. 
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PhiL Partly from her ; but more especially from 
myself: She has just now received a letter from her 
father, with an absolute command to dispose faer^- 
self to many you to-mont>w» 

Pala. And she takes it to the death ? 

PhiL Quite contrary: The letter could never 
have come in a more lucky minute ; for it ibund 
her in an ill-humour with a rival of yours, that shall 
be nameless^ about the pronunciation of a French 
word. 

Pah. Count Rhodophil? never dis^ise it, I 
know the amour : But I hope you took the occasion 
to strike in for me ? 

PhiL It was my ffood fortune to do you some 
small service in it; for your sake I discommended 
him all over, — clothes, person, humour, behaviour^ 
every thing; and, to sum up all, told her^ it was im- 
possible to find a married man that was otherwise ; 
foi- they were all so mortified at home with their 
wives' ill humours, that they could never recover 
themselves to be company abroad. 

Pala. Most divinely urged! 

PhiL Then I took occasion to commend your 
good qualities ; as the sweetness of your humour, 
tne comeliness of your person, your good mein, your 
valour ; but, above all, your liberality. 

Pala. I vow to Gad I had like to have foigot 
that good qualibr in myself, if thou hadst not re- 
membered me of it : Here are five pieces for thee. 

PhiL Lord, you have the softest hand, sir, it 
would do a womd,ti good to touch it : Count Bho- 
dophil's is not half so soft ; for I remember I felt 
it once, when he gave me ten pieces for my new- 
years-gift. 

Pala. O, I understand you, madam ; you shall 
find my hand as soft again as Count Rhodophil's : 
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There are twenty pieces for you. The former was 
but a retaining fee ; now I hope you'll plead for 
me. 

Phil.* Your own merits i^peak enough. Be surf 
only to ply her with French words, and 111 warrant 
you'll do your business. Here are a list of her 
phrases for this day : Use them to her upon all oc* 
casions, and foil her at her own weapon ; for she's 
like one of the old Amazons, shelf never marry, 
except it be the man who has first conquered her. 

Pala. Ill be sure to follow your advice: But 
you'll forget to further my design. 

PhiL What, do you think 111 be ungrateful? — 
But, however, if you distrust my memory, put some 
token on my finser to remember it by : That dia- 
mond there would do admirably. 

Paia. There 'tis ; and I ask your pardon heartily 
for calling your memory into question : I assure 
you I'll trust it another time, without putting you 
to the trouble of another token. 

Enter Pai^mtea and A&tzuis. 

Art. Madam, this way the prisoners are to pass; 
Here you may see Leonidas. 

Palm. Then here I'll stay, and follow him to 
death. 

Enter M^laktha, hastily. 

Mel. O, here's her highness ! Now is my time 
to introduce myself, and to make my court to her, 
in my new French phrases. Stay, let me read my 
catalogue — Suite, JigurCj chagrtHj mUvetS, and let 
me die, for the parenthesis of all. 

Pala. [Aside.] Do, persecute her; and I'll perse- 
cute thee as fast in thy own dialect. 

Mel. M^dam^ the princess! let me die, but this 
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is a most honid spectacle, to see a person/ who 
makes so grand a figure in the court, without. the 
suite of a princess, and eiitertaining your chagrin 
all alone x-^NaiveU should have been tiiere, but the 
disobedient word would not come in. {^Aside. 

Palm. What is she, Artemis ? 

Art. An impertinent lady, . madam ; very ambi- 
tious of being known to your highness. 

Pala. \To Melantha.] Let me die, madam, if 
I have not waited you here these two long hours, 
without so much as the suite of a single servant to 
attend nie; entertaining myself with my own cAtf- 
gririy till I had the honour of seeing your ladyship, 
who are a person that makes so considerable a figure 
in the court. 

MeL Truce with your douceurs^ good servant; 
you see I am addressing to the princess ; pray do 
not embarrass me — Embarrass rat ! what a delicious 
French word do you make me lose upon you too ! 
\To the Princess.'] Your highness, madam, will 
please to pardon the beveue which I made, in not 
sooner finding you out to be a princess : But let me 
die if this eclaircissement, which is made this day of 

J^our quality, does not ravish me; and give me 
eave to tell you 

Pala. But first give me leave to tell you, madam, 
that I have so great a tendre for your person, and 
such a, penchant to do you service, that 

MeL What, must I still be troubled with your 
sottises? (There's another word lost, that I meant 
for the prin(;ess, with a mischief to you !)'But your 
highness, madam 

Pala. But your ladyship, madam- 



Enter Leon id as, guarded and led (ycer the stage. 

Mel Out upon him, how he looks, madam ! now 
he's found no prince, he is the strangest figure of 
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a man; how could I make that coUp (tetourdi to 
think him one ? 

Paim. Away, impertinent ! — ^my dear Leonidas I 

Lean. My dear Palmyra! 

Palm. Death shall never part us ; my destiny is 
yours. [He is led off, shejoltoxvs. 

Mel Impertinent ! Oh I am the most unfortu- 
nate person this day breathing : That the princess 
should thus rompre en visiere^ without occasion. 
Let me die, but 111 follow ber to death, till I make 
my peace. 

Pala. [Holding her.'] And let me die, but 111 fol- 
low you to the infernals, till you pity me. 

MeL [Turning towards him angrily.] Ay, 'tis long 
of you that this malheur is fallen upon me ; your 
impertinence has put me out of the good graces of 
the princess, and all that, which has ruined me, 
and all tliat, and, therefore, let me die, but 111 be 
revenged, and all that. 

Pala. Fafon,J'afon^ you must and shall love me, 
and all that; for my old man is coming up, and all 
that; and I am desesperi audermer^ and will not be 
^disinherited, and all that 

MeL How durst you interrupt me so mal a-- 
proposj when you knew I was addressing to the 
princess ? 

Pala. But why would you address yourself so 
mucih a contretemps then ? 

MeL Ah, malpeste! 

Pala. Ah, J enrage! 

Phil. Radoucissez *oous, de grace, madame; vous 
ites bien en colere pour ptu de chose. < Vous neniendez 
pas la raiUerie gaUante. 

Mel. Ad autres, adautres: He mocks himself of 
me, * he abuses me : Ah me unfortunate ! [Cries. 

He mo^ksMvudf rf mi.\ Melantha, like some modern cox- 
fOi):i^, uses the idipi^ a? well-as th^ words of the f rench language. 
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Phil. You mistake him, madapi, h« does but aot 
commodate his phrase to your refined language. 
Ah quil est un C0oalier accompU ! Pursue your pointy 
sir \To him. 

Pala. Ah quil fait beau dans ces boccages; [Sing- 
ing.] Ah que le del donne un beau jour! There \ was 
with you, with a minu6t 

Mel. Let me die now, but this singing is fine, 
and extremely French in him ; [Laughs.'] But then, 
that he should use my own words, as it were in 
contempt of me, I cannot bear it I^^^^- 

Pala. Ces beaux s^owrs^ ces doux ramages-- 

[Singing. 

MeL Ces beaux spaurs, cesdouxramages. Clinging 
after him. ] Ces beaux sejou,rs ncm invitent A f amour ! 
Let me die, but he sings en cavaUer, and so hu- 
mours the cadence ! [Laughing. 

Pala, Foy^ maClymene^ vay sous ce chene. [Sing- 
ing a^ain.] S' entrebaiser ces oiseaux amoreux/ Let 
me cue now, but that was fine. Ah, now, for 
three or four brisk Frenchmen, to be put into 
masking habits, and to sing it on a theatre, how 
witty it would be ! and then to dance helter skelter 
to a chanson a boire : Toute la, terre, toute la terreest 
a moi! What 3 matter though it were made and 
sung two or three years ago in cabarets, how it 
would attract the admiration^ especially of every 
one that's an eveilU ! 

MeL Well; I begin to have a tendre for you ; 
but yet, upon conditioi^ that — ^when we are marri- 
ed, you [Paj:^ sings, while she speaks. 

PhU. . You must drown her voice : If she mak^ 
her French conditions^ you are a slave for ever. 

Mel. First, you will engage — that 

Pala. Fa, la, la, la, <Sv. [Louden 

MeL Will you hear the conditions? 

Pala. No; I will hear no conditioiis; 1 am re- 
solved to win you en Franfm: To be vciy airy^ 
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with abundance of noise, and no sense : Fa la, la, 
la, S^. 

MeL Hold, hold: I am vanquished Mrith your 
goifetk desprit. I am yours, and will be yours, sans 
nuUe reserve^ ni condition : And let me die, if I do 

not think myself the happiest nymph in Sicily 

My dear French dear, stay but Buninuitt^ till I roc- 
commode myself with the princess ; and then I am 

yours, jusipi a la mort. AUms done. 

[Exeunt Mel. Phie. 

Pala. [SobiSj fanmng himself with his, hat] I ne* 
ver thought before that wooing was so laborious an 
exercise ; if she were worth a million, I have de- 
served her; and now, methinks too, with taking all 
this pains for her, I begin to like her. Tis so ; I 
have known many, who never cared for hare nor 
partridge, but those they caught themselves would 
eat heartily : The pains, and the stoiy a man tells 
of the taking them, makes the meat go down more 
pleasantly. Besides, last night I had a sweet dream 
of her, and, gad, she I have once dreamed of, I 
^un stark Qiad till I enjoy her, let her be never so 

Enter Doralice. 

Dor. Who's that you are so mad to enjoy, Pala- 
mede? 

Pala. You may easily imagine that, sweet Dora- 
lice. 

Dor. More easily than you think I can : I met 
just now with a certain man, who came to you 
with letters iix»n a certain old gentleman, y cleped 
your father; whereby I am given to understand, 
that to-morrow you are to take an oath in the 
church to be grave henceforward, to go ill-dressed 
and slovenly, to get heirs for your estate, and to 
dandle them for ^onr diversion ; and, in short, that 
love and courtship are to be no more. 
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Pala. Now have I so much shame to be thus 
apprehended in the manner, that I can neitho* 
speak nor look upon you; Ihave abundance of 
grace in me,, that 1 find : But if you have any spark 
of true friendship in you^ retire with me a Uttle in- 
to the next room, that hath a couch or bed in* it, 
and bestow your charity upon a dying>man ! A Ut- 
t^e comfort from a mistress, before a man is going 
to give himself in marriage, is as good as a lusty 
dose of strong-water to a dying malefactor: it 
takes away the sense of hell and hanging from 
him. 

Dor. No, good Palamede, I must not be so inju- 
rious to your bride : Tis ill drawing from the bank 
to-day, when all your ready money is payable to- 
piorrow. 

Pala, A wife is only to have the ripe fruit, that 
falls of itself; but a wise man will always preserve 
a shaking for a mistress. 

Dor. But a wife for the first quarter is a mih^ 
tress. 

Pala. But when the second comes 

Dor. When it does come, you are so given to 
variety, that you would make a wife of me in ano- 
ther quarter. 

Pala. No, never, except I were married to you : 
married people can never oblige one anotlier; for 
all they do is duty, and consequently there can be 
no thanks: But love is more frank and generous 
than he is honest; lies a libei^ giver, but a cursed 
pay-master. 

Dor. I declare I will have no gallant ; but, if I 
would, he should never be a married man; a marri^ 
ed man is but a mistress's half-servant, as a clergy- 
man is but the kings half-subject: For a man to 
come to me that smells of the wife! 'Slife, I would 
as soon wear her old gown after her, as her hus^ 
jband. 
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Pala. Yet 'tis a kind of Fashion to wear a prin- 
cess's cast sliote ; you see the country^ ladies buy 
them, to be fine in them. 

Dor. Yes, a princess's shoes may be worn after 
her, because they keep their fashion, by being so 
very Uttle used ; but generally a married man is the 
creature of the world the most out of fashion : his 
behaviour is dumpish ; his discourse, his wife and 
family; his habit so much neglected, it looks as if 
that were married too ; his hat is mai'ried, his pe- 
ruke is married, his breeches are married, — and, if we 
could look within his breeches, we should find him 
married there too. 

Pala. Am I. then to be discarded for ever? pray 
do but mark how that word sounds; for ever J it 
has a very damn d sound, Doralice. 

Dor. Ay, for ever ! it sounds as hellishly to me, 
as it can do to vou, but thereV no help for it. 

Pala. Yet, if we had but once enjoyed one ano- 
ther ! — but then once only, is worse than not at all: 
It leaves a man with such a lingering after it. 

Dor. For aught I know, 'tis better that we have 
not; we might upon trial have liked each other 
less, as many a man and woman, that have loved 
as desperately as we, and yet, when they came to 
possession, have sighed and cried to themselves, Is 
this all? 

Pala. Tliat is only, if the servant were not found 
a man of this world; but if, upon trial, we had 
not lik^d each other, we had certainly left loving ; 
und faith, that s the greater happiness of the two. 

Dor. Tis better as 'tis ; we have drawn ofi^" alrea- 
dy as much of our love as would run clear; after 
possessing, the rest is but jealousies, and disquiets, 
imd quanelliiig, and piecing. 

Pala. Nay, after one great quarrel, there's never 
any sound piecing; the loye is apt to break in the 
^ame place again. 
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jDor. I declare I would never renew a love ; 
that's like him, who trims an old coach for ten 
years together ; he might buy a new one better 
cheap. 

Fala. Well, madam, I am convinced, that 'tis 
best for us not to have enjoyed; but, gad, the 
strongest reason is, because I can't help it. 

Dor. The only way to keep us new to one an- 
other, is never to enjoy, as they keep grapes, by 
hanging them upon dr line ; they must touch no- 
thing, if you would preserve them fresh. 

Pala. feut then they wither, and grow dry in the 
very keeping; however, I shall have a warmth for 
you, and an eagerness, every time I see you ; anc],, 
if I chance to outrlive Melantha 

Dor. And if I chance to outrlive Rhodophil 

Pala. Well, I'll cherish my body as much as I 
can, upon that hope.'* Tis true, I would not direct- 
ly murder the wife of my bosom ; but, to kill her 
civilly, by the way of kindness, I'll put as fair as 
another man: I'll begin to-morrow night, and be 
veiy wrathful with her ; that's resolved on. 

bor. Well, Palamede^ here's my hand, I'll ven- 
ture to be your second wife, for all your threaten- 
ings. 

Pala, In the mean time I'll watch you hourly, 
as I would the ripeness of a melon; and I hope 
you'll give me leave now and then to look on you, 
and to see if you are not ready to be cut yet. 

lUyt. No, no, that must not be, Palamede, for 
fear the gardener shoiild come and catch you ta- 
king up uie glass. 

Enter RhodofhUi, 

jftAa \Asidt^ Billing so sweetly ! now I am cte- 
£rmed in my suspicions; I must put an end to this^ 
^e it go fiirther-— ^ [ITo Doraucb.] Cry you roe^- 
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<^, spouse^ I fear I have intemipted your recrea-* 
tions. 

Xter. What recreations ? 

Rho. Nay^ no excuses, good spouse ; I saw fair 
hand conveyed to lip, and prest, as though you had 
been squeezing soft wax t<^ether for an indenture. 
Palamede, you and I must clear this reckoning: 
why would you have seduced my wife? 

PttltL Why would you have debauched my mi^* 
tress? 

Rho. What do you think of that civil couple, that 
played at a game, called Hide and Seek, last even* 
ng, in the grotto? 

Pala. What do you think of that innocent pair, 
who made it their pretence to seek for others, but 
came, indeed, to hide themselves there ? 

Rho. All things considered, I begin vehemently 
to suspect, that the young gentleman I found in 
your company last night, was a certain youth of 
my acquamtance. 

Pala. And I have an odd imagination, that you 
could never have suspected my small gallant, if 
your little villainous frenchman had not been a 
felse brother. 

Rho. Further arguments are needless; draw off; 
I shall speak to you now by the way of bilbo. 

\Claps his hand to his sword. 

Pala. And I shall answer you by the way of Dan- 
gerfield ^. [Chtps his hand on his. 

Dor. Hold, hold; are not you two a couple of 
mad fighting fools, to cut one another's throats for 
nothing? 

Dottgerfield.] A dramatic bully, whose sword sad habit becamo 
proverbial. ** This gentleman, appearing with ;hi8 mustaccios, 
according to the Turkish manner, Cordubee hat, and strange out- 
of-the-way clothes, just as if one had been dressed up to act Cap- 
tktin Dangerfield in the play, &c/' lafs of Sir DudUji North. 
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Pala. How for nothing? He courts the woman I 
must many. 

Rho. And he courts you, whom I have married. 

Dor. But you can neither of you be jealous of 
what you love not. 

Rho. Faith, I am Jealous, and this makes me part- 
ly suspect that I love you better than I thought 

Dor. Pish ! a mere jealousy of honour. 

Rtu>. Gad, I am afraid there's something else int ; 
for Palamede has wit, and, if he loves you, there's 
something more in ye tham I have found : Some 
rich mine, for aught I know, that I have not yet 
discovered. 

•Palo. 'Slife, whafs this? Here's an argument for 
me to love M el^ntha ; for he has loved her, and he 
has wit too, and, for aught I know, there may be a 
mine ; but, if there be, I am resolved I'll dig for it. 

Dor. [2b Rhodophil.] Then 1 have found my 
account in raising your jealousy. O ! 'tis the most 
delicate sharp sauce to a cloyed stomach; it will 
give you a new edge, Rhodopnil. 

Rho. And a new point too, Doralice, if I could 
be sure thou art honest. 

Dor. If you are wise, believe me for your own 
sake : Love and religion have but one thing to trust 
to ; that's a good sound faith. Consider, if I have 
played false, you can never find it out by any expe- 
riment you can make upon me. 

Rho^ No ? Why, suppose I had a delicate screw- 
ed gun; if I left her clean, and found her foul, I 
should discover, to my cost, she had been shot in^ 

Dor. But if you left her clean, and found her only 
rusty, you would discover, to your shame^ she was 
only so tor want of shooting. 

Pala. Rhodophil, you know me too well to ima- 
gine I speak for fear; and therefore, in considera- 
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tion of our past friendship, I will tell you, and bind 
it by all things holy, that Doralice is innocent. 

Kho. Friend, I will believe you, and vow the 
same for your Melantha ; but the devil on't is, how 
shall we keep them so ? 

Pala. What dost tlnnk of a blessed communi- 
ty betwix;t us four, for the solace of the women, 
and relief of the men ? Methinks it would be a 
plea^sant kind of life : Wife and husband for the 
standing dish, and mistress and gallant for the de^. 
sert. 

Rho. But suppose the wife and mistress should 
both long for the standing dish, how should they 
be satisfied together? 

Pala. In such a case they must draw lots ; and 
yet that would not do neither, for they would both 
be wishing for the longest cut. • 

Rho. Then I think, Palamede, we had as good 
make a firm league, not to invade each other's pro- 
priety. 

Pala. Content, say I. From henceforth let all 
acts of hostility cease betwixt us ; and that, in the 
usual form of treaties, as well by sea as land, and 
in all fresh waters. 

D&r. I will add but one proviso^ that whoever 
breaks the league, either by war abroad, or neglect 
at home, both the women shall revenge themselves 
by the help of the other party. 

Rho. That's but reasonable. Come away, Dora- 
lice ; I have a great temptation to be sealing articles 
in private. 

Pala. Hast thou so? [Claps him on the shoulder. 
*' Fall on, Macduff, 
And cursed be he that first cries, Hold, enough." 
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Enter Poltdamas, Palmyra, Artemis, Aroa^ 
LEON : After theniy ^jj^vi^vs and Hermogenes, 
guarded. 

Fabn. Sir, on my knees I beg you- 

Pafy. Away, Til hear no more. 

Pain. For my dead mother's sake; you say yoa 
loved her. 
And tell me I resemble her« Thus she 
Had begged. 

Poly. And thus I had denied hen 

Patm. You must be merdfiil. 

Arga. You must be constant 

Pofy. Go, bear them to the torture; you have 
boasted 
You have a king to head you ; I would know 
To whom I must resign* 

Eub: This is our recompenoe 
For serving thy dead queen. 

Hertn. And education 
Of thy daughter. 

Jrga. You are too modest, tn not naming all 
His obligations to you : Why did you 
Omit his son, the prince Leonidas? 

Poly, That imposture 
I had forgot; their tortuites shall be doubled. 

Herm. You please me ; I shall die the sooner. 

Eub. No ; could I live an age, and still be racked^ 
I still would keep the secret 

[As they are going offy 

Enter Leokidas^ guarded. 

Leon, Oh, whither do you huny innocence! 
If you have any justice, spare their lives; 
Or, if I cannot make you just, at least 
111 teach you to more purpose to be crutL 

Palm. -fVlas, what docs he seek ! 
4 
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' Leon. Make me the object of your hate and ven- 
geance! 
Are these deerepid bodies, worn to ruin, 
Just ready of themselves to fall asunder, 
And to let drop the soul, — 
Are these fit subjects for a rack and tortures? 
Where would you fasten any hold upon them? 
Place pains on me, — united fix them here, — 
I have both youth, and strcngthj and soul to bear 

them ; 
And, if they merit death, then I much more, 
Since 'tis for me they suffer. 

Herm. Heaven forbid 
We should redeem our pains, or worthless lives. 
By our exposing yours. 

Eub. Away with us. Farewell, sir: 
I only suffer in my fears for you. 
Arga. So much concerned for him f Then my 

[Aside. 
Suspicion's true. [fVhispers the King. 

Palm. Hear yet my laist request for poor Leoni- 
das. 
Or take my life with his. 
Arga. Rest satisfied, Leonidas is he. 

[To the King. 
Poly. I am amazed : What must be done? 
Arga. Command his execution instantly : 
Give him not leisure to discover it; 
He may corrupt the soldiers. 
Poly. Hence with that traitor, bear him to his 
death: 
Haste there, and see my will performed. 
Leon. Nay, then. 111 die like him the god» have 
made me: 

Hold, gentlemen, I am ^ 

[Aroaleoit" stops his^mmth. 
Arga. Thou art a traitor; *tis nof fit to hear thee* 

VOL. IV. y 
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Leon. I say, I am the \Getting hose a link. 

Arga. So; gag him, and lead hun off 

[Again stopping kis mmtk. 
[Leonidab^ HERftrooENES, EuBULus, kdoff; 
PoLYDAMAS and Akqalj^ov follow. 
Palnu Duty and love, by turns, possess my sqi\^ 
And struggle for a fatal victoiy. 
I will discover he'stlie king: — ^Ah, no! 
That will ptfhafM save him ; 
But then Tm guilty of a father's ruin. 
What shall I do, or not do? Either way 
I must destroy a parent, or a lover. • 
Break heart ; for that's the least of ills to me, 
And, death the only cure. [SwoonS). 

Arte. Help, help the princess.' 
Rho. Bear her g^itly hence, where she may 
Have more succour. 

{Sht is borne off'; Arte. folUms ha\ 
[Shouts within, and claskifig of swords. 
Pala. What noise is that? 

Enter Amalthea, running. 

Amal. Oh, gentlemen, if you have loyalty, 
Or courage, show it now ! Leonidas, 
Broke on the sudden from his guards, and snatching 
A sword from one, his back against the scaffold, 
Bravely defends himself, aiMl owo^ aloud 
He is our long-lost king; f<mnd for this moment. 
But, if vour valour helps not, lost for ever* 
Two of fak ^ards^ moved by the sense of virtue. 
Are turned tor him, and there they stand at bay 
Against an hoarfcof foes. 
^ Rh^ Madam, no more; 
We lose time ; my command, or my examjde, 
May move the soldiers to the better cause. 
YoulljaecoBd me? [To Pala. 
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Pula. Or di§ with you : No sutject e er can meet 

A oobler fate, than at his sovereign s feet [EMunt. 

[Clashing (^f swords within^ and shouts* 

Enter Leokidas, Rhodophil, Palamede, Eubu- 
Lus, Hermogenes, and their Partt/y victorious; 
Poltdamas and Argaleon, disarmed. 

Leon. That I survive the dangers of this day, 
Next to the gods, brave frienck^ be yours the ho- 
nour; 
And, let heaven witness for me, that my joy 
Is not more great for this my right restoreo, 
Than 'ti% that I have power to recompense 
Your loyalty and valour. Let mean princes, 
Of abject souls, fear to reward great actions; 
I mean to shew, 

That whatsoe'er subjects, tike you, dare merit, 
A king, like me, dares give. 

Rho. You make us olush, we have deserved so 
little. 

Pala. And yet instruct us how to merit more. 

L&on. And as I would be just in my rewards, 
So should I in my punishments; these two, 
This, the usurper of my crown, the other, 
Of my Palmyra's love, deserve that death, 
Which both designed for me. 

Poly. And we expect it 

Arga. I have too long been happy, to live wretclwd. 

Po^. And I too long have governed, to desire 
A life without an empire. 

Lem. You are Palmyra's father ; and as such, . 
Though not a king, shall have obedience paid 
Prom him who is one. Father, in that name 
All injuries forgot, and duty qwned. \ Embraces him. 

Poly. O, had I known you could have been thi» 
king, 
Thus god-like, great and good, I should have wished 
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To have been dethroned before. Tis now I live, 
And more than reign ; now all my joya^ flow pure, 
Unmixed with cares, and' undisturbed by conscience. 

Enter Paliutra, Amat.thea, Artemis^ Doralice, 

an^MELANTHA. 

Leon. See, my Palmyra comes ! the frighted blood 
Scarce yet recalled to her pale cheeks, 
Like the first streaks of light broke loose from dark- 
ness. 
And dawning info blushes. — Sir, you said [7b Poly. 
Your ioys were full; Oh, would you make mine sot 
I am but half restored without this blessing. 

Poly. The gpds, and my Palmyra, make you happy^ 
As you make met \ll^ives her hand to Leonidas. 

Palm. Now all my prayers are heard : 
I ma;y be dutiful, and yet may love. 
Virtue and patience have at length unravelled 
The knots, which fortune tyed. 

MeL Let me die, but I'll congratulate his majesty: 
How admirably well his royalty becomes him ! Be- 
comes! that is ltd sied, but our damned language 
expresses nothing. 

Pala. How? Does it become him already? Twas 
but just now you said, he was such a figure of a man. 

Mel True, my dear, when he was a private man 
he was a figure ; but since he is a king, methinks 
he has assumed ano^^her figure : He looks so grand, 
and so august ! [Going to the King. 

Pala, Stay, stay ; I'll present yo»when it is more 
convenient. I find I must get her a place at court ; 
and when she is once there, slie can be no longer 
ridiculousr; for she is young enough, and pretty 
enough, and fool enough, and French enough, to 
]bring up a fashion there to be affected 

Leon. [To Rhodophil.] Did she then lead you to 
this brave attempt ? 
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[TbAMALTHEA.] To vou, fair Amalthca, what I am' 
And what all these, from me, we jointly owe : 
Pirst, therefore, to your great desert we give 
Your brother s life ; but keep him under guard 
Till our new power be settled. What more graqe 
He may receive, shall from his future carriage 
Be given, as he deserves. 

" Arga. I neither now desire, nor Avill deserve it ; 
My loss is such as cannot be repaired, 
And, to the wretched, life can be no mercy. 

Leon, Then be a prisoner always : Thy ill fate 
And pride will have it so: But since in this I cannot^ 
Instruct me, generous Amalthea, how 
A king may serve you. 

Amal. I have all I hope, 
And all I now must wish ; I see you happy. 
Those hours I have to live, which hearven in pity 
Will make but few, I vow to spend with vestals : 
The greatest part in prayers far you; the rest 
In mourning my imwortbiness. 
Press me not farther to explain myself; 
Twill not become me, and may cause your trouble. 

Leon. Too well I understand her secret grief, 

\As\de. 
But dare hot seem to know it — Come, my fairest ; 

[7b Palmyra. 
Beyond my crown I have onje joy in store, 
To give that crown to her whom I adore. 

[E.veunL 
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Thus have my spouse and I informed the nation. 

And led you all the way to reformation ; 

Mot with dull morals, gravely writ, like those. 

Which men of easy phle^ with care compose,— 

Your poets, of stiff words and limber sense* 

Born on the confines of indiflference ; 

But by examples drawn, I dare to say. 

From most of you who hoar a|id see the play. 

There are more Rhodophils in this theatre* 

More Palamedes, and some few wives* I hux : ■ 

But 3 et too far our poet would not run ; 

Though 'twas well offered, there was nothing done. 

He would not quite the women's frailty barei 

But strtpl tliem to the waist, and left them there : 

And the men's faults are less severely shown, 

For he considers that himself is one. — 

Some stabbing wits, to bloody satire bent, 

Would treat both sexes with less compliment i 

.Would lay the scene at home ; of husbands teU, 

For wenches, taking up their wives i' the Mail ; 

And a brisk bout, which each of them did want* 

Made by mistake of mistress and gallant. 

Our modest author thought it was enough 

To cut you off a sample of the stuff: 

He spared my shame* which you, Tm sure* woirid no% 

For you were all for driving on the plot : 

You sighed when I came in to break the sport* 

And set your teeth wheti each design fell short. 

To wives and servants all good widbes lend* 

But the poor cuckold seldom finds a friend. 

Since, therefore, court and town will take no pity, 

I humbly cast myself upon the city. 
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THE ASSIGNATION. 



This play wasunfortunate m the representation. It is IK^edless, 
•at tfae^iistaDce of more than a century, to investigate the grounds 

. of the dislike of an audience, who, perhaps, could at the very time 
have given no good reason for their capricious condemnation of a 
play, not wotse than many others which they rc^ceived with applause. 
The author, in the dedication, hints at the '* lameness of the ac- 
tion ;" but, as the poet and performers arc nearly equally invol* 

-Tcd -in the disgrace of a condemned piece, it is a very natural 

, desire on either side to assign the cause of its failure to the im- 
perfections of the other; of which there is a ludicrous repre- 
sentation m a diadogue betwixt the player and the poet in '* Jo- 
«eph Andrews." Another cause of its unfavourable reception 
teems to have been, its second title of '* Love in a Nunnery/' 

• Dryden certainly could, last of any man, have been justly suspect- 
ed of an intention to ridicule the Duke of York and the Catholic 
religion ; yet, as he fell under tlie same censure for the " Spanish 
Friar," it seems probable that such suspicions were actually enter* 
tained. The ^play certainly contains, in the present instance, no- 
thing to justify them. In point of merit, " The Assignation" secrn^ 
pretty much on a level with Dryden's other comedies ; and cer- 
tainly the spectators, who had received the blunders of Sir Martin 
Mar-all with such unl^ounded applause, might have taken some 
interest in those of poor Beiiko. Perhaps the absurd and vulgar 
scene, in which the prince pretends a fit of the cholic, had some 
share in occasioning the fall of the piece. This inelegant jVk de 
theatre is severely ridiculed in the *' Rehearsal." 

To one person, the damnation of this play seems to have afford- 
ed exquisite pleasure. This was Edward Ravenscroft, once a 
member of the Middle Temple, — an ingenious gentleman, of whr>se 
taste it may be held a satisfactory instance, that he deemed the 
tragedy of '' Titus Andronicus" too mild for representation, and ge- 
nerously added a few more murders, ftipes, and parricides, to that 
charnel-house of horrors f. His turn for comedy being at least 



t la the prologue to this beautified editjoo, Ravenscroft modesUy tell irVx* 

Like other poets, he'U not proodlj scorn 
To own, that he but winnowed Shakespeare's corn : 
So far was he from robbing him of*s treasnrc, 
That he did add his owq, to m.ike fnl! mrnsiirc. 
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equal to his success in the blood-stained buskin^ Mr Itavenscroft 
translated and mangled several of the more farcical French come- 
dies, which he decorated with the lustre of his own great name. 
Amongst others jvhich he thus ttppropriated, wci^ the most extra- 
vagant and buffoon scenes in Moliere's ** Bourgeois Gentilhomme ;** 
in which Monsieur Jourdain is, with much absurd ceremony, crea- 
ted a Turkish Paladin ; and where Moliere took the Of portUhity 
to introduce an tntrU it haUtt^ danced and sung by the Mufli, 
dervises, and others, in eastern habits. Ravenscroft's translation, 
entitled " The Citisen turned Gentleman," was acted in l67f» 
and printed in the same year ; the jargon of the songs, like siihi- 
)ar nonsense of our own day, seems to have been well received ob 
the stage. Dryden, who was not always above feeling indignation 
at the bad taste and unjust ''preferences of the age, attacked Ra- 
venscroft in the prologue to '< The Assignation," as he bad before, 
though less directly, in that of ^^ Marriage a-la-Mode." Hence 
the exuberant and unpepressed joy of dat miserabie scribbler 
broke forth upon the damnation of Dryden's '|>erformance, in 
the following passage of a prologue to another of his pilfered per- 
formances, called *^ The Careless Lovers,'^ acted, according ta 
Langbaine, in the vacation sucoeeding the fall of ^* The Assigba*- 
lion/' in 1675: 

An author did, to p1«^se jdu, let his wit run. 
Of late, much on a serving mati and cittehi ; 
And yet, you would not like the serenades- 
Nay, and ^on damned bis nans in uasquerade : 
You did his Spanish sing-song too abhor ; 
Ah ! que loeura eon tanto rigdr ! 
In fine, the whole by you so much was blamed. 
To act their parts, Che players were ashamed *,* 
Ah, bow ttytns your malice was that day t 
To damn, at ouce, the poet and his play t : 
But why was your rage just at that time shown. 
When what the author writ was all his own ? 
Till then, he borrowed from romance, and did tmahite % ; 
And those plays found a more indulgent fisu. 

Ravenscroft, however, seems to have given the fint'ofience; tot, 
in the prologue to *< The Citiaeii turned Gentleman,'' licensed pth 



* This looks as if there had been some ground for Dryden's censare upon 
the actors. 

t A flat parody on the lines inDryden*s prologue, referring to Mamft* 
mouchi : 

Grimace and habit sent you pleased away : 
You damned the pott, but cried «p the play* 

t It is somewhat remarkable, that the censure contained in what it aborc 
yrinted like veiscs, recoils opon the head of the author, wh» neter wrote % 
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August l67^f we find the following lines, obviously levelled at 
** The Conquest of Granada/' and other heroic dramas of our au- 
thor: 

Then shall the knight* that had a knock in's cradle, 

Sach as Sir Martin and Sir Arthur Addle *, 

Be flocked onto, as the great heroes now 

In plays of rhyme and noise> with wondrous show :— 

Then shall the house, to see these Hectors kill and>slay. 

That bravely fight out the whol^ plot of the play. 

Be for at least six months full erery day. 

Langbaine, who quotes the lines from the prologue to Ravens-* 
croft's " Careless iJovers," is of opinion, that he paid Dry den, too 
great a compliment in admitting the originality of '' The Aflsigna- 
tion,'^ and labours to shew, that the characters are imitated from 
the *^ Romance Comique" of Scarron, and 'other novels of the 
time. But LAugbaine seems to have been unable to cpmprchend, 
that originality consists in the mode of treating a subject, more 
than in the subject itself. 

** The Assignation" was acted in l672, and printed in 1673. 



single original performance* Langbaine, the persecutor of all plagiarism, 
th<mgh he did not know Tery well in what it consisted, threatens to " pull 
ttff RaTenscroft's disguise, and discover the politie pfaigiaary that lurks uotter 
it. I know,'* continues the biographer, " he has endeavoured to shew him- 
self master of the art of swift writing, and would persuade the world, that 
what he writes is extenipore wit, and written cvtrenfe calamo. But I doubt 
not to diew, that though he wovld be Choaght to imitate the sHk^womi, that 
•pins its web from its own bowels, yet I shall make him appear like the 
leech, that lives upon the Mood of other men» drawn from toe gums ; and, 
irhen he Is rubbed with salt, cpews it up aMin." 

* Sir Ifartin Mar-all we are acquainted with. Sir Arthur Addle is a si- 
jailar character, in a pU^ called ^ Sir Soloamii, <»r. The Cautious Coxcomb,'* 
ylSDbnttd to oae John €«r/U. 
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MY MOST HONOURED FJRIENO, 

SIR CHARLES SEDLEY, Bart*. 



'i^ ' ■»' '» ' 



Sift, 

Jl HE cfesigii of dedicating plays is as common and 
unjust, as that of desiring seconds in a duel. It is 



* Sir Charles Sedley, noted amoDg ^' the mob of gentlemen who 
wrote with ease/' was so highly applauded for his taste and 
judgment, that Charles said, *' Nature had given him a patent to 
be Apollo's viceroy/' Some account has been given of this cele- 
brated courtier, in the introduction to the Essay on Dramatic 
Poetry. Drydcu was at this time particularly induced to appeal 
to the taste of the first among the gay world, by the repeated cen* 
sures which had been launched against him from the groves of 
Academe. Mr Malone gives the titles of three pamphlets which 
had appeared against Dryden. 1. The Censure of the Rota, on 
Mr Dryden's Conquest of Granada, printed at Oxford. 2. A 
Description of the Academy of tlie Athenian Virtuoso, with a 
discourse held there in vindication of Mr Dryden's Conquest of 
Granada, against the Author of the Censure of the Rota. 3. A 
Friendly Vindication of Mr Dryden, from the Author of the Cen- 
' sure of the Rota, printed at Cambridge. Thus assailed by the grave 
and the learned, censured for the irregularities of his gay patrons^ 
ti'kich he countenanced although he did not partake, and stigma* 
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^gaging our friends, it may be, in a senseless quar- 
rel, where they have much to venture, without any 
concernment of their own*. I have declared thus 
much beforehand, to prevent you from suspicion, that 
I intend to interest either your judgment or your 
kindness, in defending the enops of this comedy. It 
succeeded ill in the representation, against the opinion 
of many of the best judges of our age, to whom you 
" know I read it, ere it was presented publicly. Whe- 
ther the feult was in the play itself, or in the lame- 
ness of the action, or in the number of its enemies, who 
came resolved to damn it for the title, I wiU not now 
dispute. That would be too Itke the little satisfac- 
tion which an unlucky gamester finds in tiie nelatioir 
of every cast by which he came to lose his money. 
I have had formerly so much success, that the mis- 
carriage of this play was only my giving Fortune her 



tized as a detractor of his predecessors, and a defamer of classical 
learning, it was natural for Dry den to appeal to the most accom- 
plished of those amongst whom he lived, and to whose taste he was 
but too stpongly compelled to adapt his productions. Scdley^ 
tliercfore, as et man of wit and gallantry, is called upon to support 
our author against the censures of pedantic severity. Whatever 
may be thought of the subject, the app^l is made with M 
Dryden's spirit and elegance, and his description of the attic 
evenings spent with Sedley and his gay associates, glosses over, 
and almost justifies, their occasional irregularities. Wc have but 
too often occasion to notice, with censure, the licentious manners 
of tlie giddy court of Charles ; let us not omit its meribod coromen-* 
dadon. If the talents of the men o£ parts of that period were 
often ilUdirectcdy and ill-rewarded, let not us, from whom that 
gratitude is justly due, forget that they were called forth and sti- 
mulated to exertion, by the countenance and applause of the 
great. We, at Icftst, who enjoy the fruit of these exertions, ought 
U) rejoice, that the courtiers of Charles possessed the taste to coun- 
tenance and applaud the genius which was too often perverted by 
tlie profligacy of their example, anJ left unrewarded amid their 
t9elfish prodigality. 

"^ At thifi period, seconds in ardupl fought, as well as principals. 
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iievenge ; I owed it hci, and she was indulgent that 
she exacted not th^ payoiieiit U^ before. I wiU 
therefi»:e deal more leasonably with yoo^ than any 
poet has ever done with any patron : I do not so* 
much as oblige you for my sake^ to pass two il4 
hours in reading of nxy play. Think, if you please, 
that this dedication is only an occasion I have taken^ 
to do myself the greatest lionour imaginable with 
po&tejity ; that is, to be recorded in the nUmber of 
those naea whom you have favoured with your 
friendship and esteem. For I am well assured^ that» 
besides the present satisfaction I have, it will gain 
me the greatest 4>art of my reputation with after 
^gc^ wlien they shall find me valuing myself on 
your kindness to me ; I may have reason to suspect 
xnv own credit with them, but I have none to doubt 
of yours. And they who, perhaps, would forgpt me 
in my poems, would remember me in this epistle. 

This was the course, which has foiinerly been 
practised by the poets of that nation, who were 
masters of the universe. lioiuce and Ovid, who 
had little reason to distrust their immortality, jret 
took occasion to speak with honour of Virgil, Vanus, 
Tibullus, and Propertius, their contemporaiies ; as 
if they souglxt, in the testimony of their friendship, 
a farther evidence of their fame. For my own part> 
I, who am the least amongst the poets, have yet the 
fortune to be lionoured with the best psj^tron, and 
the best friend. Fod*, (to omit some great persons 
of our court, to whom I am many ways obliged, 
and who have taken care of me even amidst the 
exigencies of a war*) 1 can make my boast to have 
£}und a better Maecentts in the pei*son of my Lord 
Treasurer Clifford f, ^nd a more elegant TibuUus in 

I r J I ■ ■ .. ~ . . — 

• The second Dutch war, then raging. 

t To whom the Uagedy oi( '< Amboyna'' k dedicated. 
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that of Sir Charles Sedley; I have chosen that poet 
to whom r would resemble you» not only because I 
think him at l^s^ ^qjial^ if not superior, to Ovid in 
his elegves ; XM>r beca^sci of bis qiudity, for he was^ 
you kiiowy a Roman. knight> as well as Ovid; but 
fpf hts caadour, his wealthy his way of living, and 

Ertici^larly because of this testimony which is given 
m by Horace, which I have a thousand times in 
my.niiiui applied to you: 

Non in corpus eras sine pectore : Dii tihifurmam^ 

Dii tibi divitias dederanf^ artemquefruendi. 

Quid v&eeai duiei nutrioulM majus alumno^ ^ 

Qmm s^pere^ etjnri possit gnm senHat, ct cui 

Gratia^jparmaf VMleti^ contingai obundc ; 

Et munduf victuSy non deficiente crumma ? 

Certainly the poets of that age enjoyed much hap- 
piness in the conversation and friendship of one 
another, l^hey imitated the best way of living, 
which wa3, to pursue an innocent and inoffensive 
pleasui^, that which one of, the ancients called 
ertiditam voiuptatem. We have, like them, our genial 
nights, where our discourse is neither too serious 
nor too light, but always pleasant, and, for the 
m^st part, mstructive ; the raillery, neither too sharp 
upon the present, nor too censorious on the absent; 
and the cups only such as will raise the conversa- 
tion of the night, without disturbing the business 
of the morrow*. And thus far not only the philo- 



* It i« imposfttble to avoid contrasting this beautiful account of 
d«gant dissipation with the noted freak of Sir Charles Sedley, to 
whom it is addressed. In June liidSf being in company with Lord 
Bockburst and Sir Thomas Ogle, in a tavern in Bowstreet, and 
having become furious with intoxication, they not only exposed 
themselves, by oommitting the grossest indecencies in the balcony, 
in the sight of, the passengers; but, a mob being thus collected, 
Sedley stripped himself naked, and proceeded to harangue them i» 
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sophers, but the fathers of the church, have gone, 
without lessening their reputation of good manners; 
or of piety. For this reasoa, I have often laughed' 
at the ignorant and ridiculous descriptions whicb 
some pedants have given of the wits, as they are plea- 
sed to call them ; which are a generation of men »- 
unknown to them, as tfee people of Tartary, or the 
Terra Australis, are to us. And therefbre,as we draw 
giants and anthropophagi in those vacancies of our 
maps, where we have not travelled to discover bet- 
ter; so those wretches paint lewdness, atheism^ 
folly, ill-reasoniag, and all manner of extravaganciea 
amongst us, for want of understanding what we are. 
Oftentimes it so falls out, that they have a particu- 
lar pique to some one amongst us, and thentii6j^ im- 
mediately interest heaven in their quarrel ; a9 it is an 
usu^l trick in courts, when one designs the ruin of 
his enemy, to disguise his* malice with some con* 
cemment of the kings; and to revenge his owm 
cause, with pretence of vindicating the honour of 
his master. Such- wits as they describe, I have 
never been so unfortunate as to meet in your com- 
pany ; but have often heard much better reasoning 
Ht your table, tlian I have encountered in their books. 



the grossest and roost impious language. Tkcf indignation of the- 
pdpulace being excited, they attempted to burst into the house, 
nnd a desperate riot ensued, iu which the orator and his com- 
panions had nearly paid for their frolic with their lives. For this 
liot they were indicted in the Court of Common Pleas, and heavily 
&nv<\ ; Sedley in the sum of L. 500. When the Lord Chief Justice, 
Sir Robert Hyde, to repress his insolence,, asked him if he had evev 
read the ^* Complete Gentleman V Sedley answered, that he had^ 
yead more books than his lordship p a repartee which exhibits more 
afirontery than wit. I'he culprits employed Killigrow and another' 
courtier to solicit a mitigation of the fine ; but, ih the true spirit* 
of court friendship, they begged'.it for themselves, asd extostedr 
every farthing. 
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The wits they describe, are the fops we banish : For 
blasphemy and atheism, if they were neither sin 
nor ill manners, are subjects so very common, and 
worn so threadbare, that people, who have sense, 
avoid them, for fear of being • suspected to have 
none. It calls the good name of their wit in ques- 
tion, as it does the credit of a citizen when his shop' 
is fiUed with trumperies and painted titles, instead 
of wares : We conclude them bankrupt to all manner 
of understanding; and that to use Dlasphemy, is a 
kind of applying pigeons to the soles of the reet; it 
proclaims their fancy, as well as judgment, to be 
ma desperate condition. I am sure, for your own 
particular, if any of these judges had once the hap- 
piness tb converse with you, — ^to hear the candour of 
your opinions ; how freely you commend that wit 
m others of which you have so large a portion your- 
self; how unapt you are to be censorious ; with how 
much easiness you speak so many things, and those 
so pointed, that no other man is able to excel, or 
perhaps to reach by study ; — they would, instead of 
your accusers, become your proselytes. They would 
rcverence so much sense, and so much good nature 
in the same person; and come, like the satyr, to 
waim themselves at that fire, of which they were 
ignorantly afraid when they stood at a distance, 
llut you have too ^at a reputation to be wholly 
free from censure : it is a fine which fortune sets 
upon all extraordinary persons, and from which you 
should not wish to be delivered until you are dead. 
I have been used by my critics much more severely, 
and. have more reason to complain, because I am 
deeper taxed for a less estate. I am, ridiculously 
enough, accused to be a contemner of universities; 
that is, in other words, an enemy of learning; 
without the foundation of which, I am sure, no 
man can pretend to be a poet. And if this be not 

VOL IV. z 
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enough, I am made a detnu^tor from my predeccs* 
sors, whom I confess^ to have been my mastoid m 
the art But this latter was the accusatbo of tlk# 
best judge, and almost the best poet, in tlie [.atift 
tongue. You find Horace complaining, that, for 
taxing some vepses in Ludlius, he himself was 
biam^ by others, though his design was no ot^ier 
than mine now, to improve the knowledge dB 
poetry; and it was no defence to him, amongst hia 
enemies, any more than it is for me, that he praised* 
Lucitius where he deserved it; pagind hmdM^ur 
eddem. It is for this reason I will be no more 
mistaken for my good meaning : I know I honour 
Ben Jonson more than my Uttle critics, because^ 
MTithout vanity I may own, I understand him bet- 
ter*. As for the errors they pretend to find in me, 
I could eastly show them, that the greatest part of 
them are beauties ; and for the rest, I could recri- 
minate upon the best poets of our nation, if I could 
resolve to accuse another of little faults, whom, at 
the same time, I admire for greater excellencies. 
But I have neither concernment enough upon me to 
write any thing in my own defiance, neitner will I 
gratify the ambition of two wretched scribbler^, 
who desire nothing more than to be answered. I 
have not wanted friends, even among strangers^ 
who have defended me more strongly, than my con-^ 
temptible pedant could attack me-f- For the other. 



* Our author here sbortly repeats what he has said at more 
length in his Defence of the Epilogue to the second part of the 
Conquest of Granada. 

t The pedant Mr Maloae conjectures to be Matthew CliSord, 
Master of the Charter-house, one of the Duke of Buckinghiun'a 
colleagues in writing " The Rehearsal/' Butthe;iedaif^ is obviously 
the same with the Fastidious Bnsk of Oxford^ mentioned in the 
.MtowiBg sentence^ which can hardly iqiply to Clifford, who was 
5 
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he is only like Fungoso in the play, who follows the 
j&shionat a distance, and adores the Fastidious Brisk 
of Oxford*. You can bear me witness, that I have 
not consideration enough for either of them to be 
angry. Let Maevius and Bavins admire each other; 
I wish to be hated by them and their fellows, by 
the same reason for which I desire to be loved hy 
you. And I leave it to the world, whether their 
judgment of my poetiy ought to be preferred to 
yours; though they are as much prejudiced by their 
malice, as I desire you should be led by your kind- 
ness, to be partial to, 

Sib, 

Your most humble, 

And most faitliful servant^ 

John D.rtden. 



educated at Cambridge. One Leigh is said by Wood to have 
written the Censure of the Rota; and as be was educated at Ox- 
ford, and the book printed there, he may be *^ the contemptible 
pedant,'' though his profession was that of a player in the duke's 
company. 

* Fungoso and Sir Fastidious Brisk are two charaetersin ^' Every 
Man Out of his Humour ;" the former of whom is represented as 
copying the dress and manners of the latter. Dryden seems only 
to mean, that one of those pamphleteers was the servile imitator of 
the other. 
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Prolog tJES, like bells to cburcbes, toll you in 
Witb chiming verse, till tbe dull plays b^n ; 
With this sad difiference though, of pit and pew, . 
You damn the poet, but the priest damns you : 
But priests can treat you at your own expence, 
And gravely cadi you foob without offence. 
Poets, poor devils, have ne'er your folly shown, 
But, to their cost, you proved it was their own : 
For, when a fop's presented on the stage, 
Straight all the coxcombs in the town engage ; 
For his deliverance and revenge they join^ 
And grunt, like hogs, about tfieir captive swine. 
Your poets daily split upon this shelf, — 
You must have fools, yet none will have himself* 
Or if, in kindness, you that leave wbnld give, 
No man cuuld write you at that rate you live : 
For some of you grow fops with so much haste^ 
Riot in nonsense, and commit such waste, 
'Twould ruin poets should they spend so fast. 
He, who made this, observed what farces hit. 
And durst not disoblige you now with wit. 
But, gentlemen, you over-do the mode ; 
You must have fools out of the common road. 
Th' unnatural strained buffoon is only taking ; 
No fop can please you now of God's own making. 
Pardon our poet, if he speaks his mind ; 
You come to plays with your own follies lined : 
Small fools foil on you, like small showers, in vain ; 
Your own oiled coats keep out all common rain. 
You must have Mamamouchi *, such a fop 
As would appear a monster in a shop ; 
He'll fill your pit and boxes to the brim, 
Where, ram'd in crowds, you see yourselves in him. 



* See the introductory remarks on the " Citixen taraed GentiemsQ,." of 
RsTcnscroftf where the iett turns on Joiden's being created s Mamamoueki^ 
or Turkish paladin^ as it is interpreted. 
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Sure there's some spell, our poet never knew, 
In HulUbdnlah dcy and Cku^ chuy chu ; 
But Marababah sakem * most did touch you ; 
That is, Oh how we love the Mamamouchi ! 
Grimace and habit sent you pleased away : 
You damned the poet, and cried up the play* 

This thought had made our author more uneasy, 
But that he hopes Fm fool enough to please ye. 
But here's my grief,-^-though nature, joined with art. 
Have cut me out to act a fooling part, 
Yet, to your praise, the few wits here will say, 
'Twas imitating you taught Haynes to play. 



* Triekman, I told him she was wondrous besatifal. Then said he, Marababa 
tahem. Ah how moch in Ioto am I ! 

Jorden, Marabaha sahem^ means» how much in love am I ? 

Trick. Yes. 

Jorden, I am beholden to jou for telling me, for I ne'er could have thought 
|hat Marababa sahem, should signify, JBx how much in love am I. Ah this 
Turkish is an admirable lancuage ! 

• CitiMen turned GmUewum, Ad. IV. 

In the same piece, we are presented with a grand chonu of Torht and 
Pervises, who iuig» " Hu la Ma la ckcu ba la baka la da,** 
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t>uke of Mantua. 
Prince Frederick, his son. 
AuRELiANT, a Roman Gentleman. 
Camillo, hisjrimd. 
Mario, Governor of Rome. 
AscANio, page of honour to the Prince. 
Benito, Servant to Aureliak. 
Valerio, confidant to the Duke. 
Fabio, Servant to Mario. 

SopiiRONiA, Abbess of the Torr di Speech!. 
Lucretia, a Lady designed to be a Nun. 
HippotiTA, a Nun. 

VioL^' >*S«/er^, wiece^ /(? Mario. 
Frontona, lets Lodgings. 

SCENE— Rome. 
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ASSIGNATION; 
LOVE IN A NUNNERY. 

ACT L 

SCENE L-^A Roam, a great glass placed. 

Enter Benito, mth a guitar in his hand. 

Ben. [Bemng to the glass.] Save you, sweet sig- 
luor Benito ; by my faith I am glad to see you look 
so bonnily to-day. Gad, sir, every thing becomes 
you to a miracle : your peruke, your clothes, your 
hat^ your shoe-ties ; and, gad, sir, let me tell you^ 
you become every thing ; you walk with such a 
grace, and yoa bow so pliantly! 

Aurelian. [fFithin.] Benito, where are you, sirrah? 

Ben. Sirit^ ! ll>at my damned master should 
call a man of my extraordinary endowments, sir- 
lah! A man of ray endonji^ments? Gad, I ask my 
own pardon, I mean a person of my endowments; 
for a man of my parts and talents, tlM)ugh he be but 
a valet de chambre, is a pei-son ; and let me tell m/ 
master — Gad, I frown too, as like a person as any 
jack«gentleman of them all; but, gad, when 1 do 
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not frown, I am an absolute beauty, whatever this 
^lass says to the contrary ; and, if this glass deny 
it, 'tis a base lying glass; so 111 tell it to its fao^ 
and kick it down into the bargain. 

Aur. \Within.'\ Why, Benito, how long shall wc 
stay for you? 

Ben. 1 come, sir. — ^What the devil would he 
have ? But, by his favour, I'll first survey my dan- 
cing, and my singing. [He plays on the guitar, 
and dances and sings to the glass.] I think that 
was not amiss: I think so. Gad, I can dance 
[Lays doom the gtutarJ] and play no lon^r, I am in 
such a rapture with myself. What a villanousfate 
have I ! With all these excellencies, and a profound 
wit, and yet to be a serving-inan ! 

Enter Aurelian ajwl Camillo. 

Aur. Why, you slave, you dog, you son of twen- 
ty fathers, am I to be served at this rate eternally^ 
A pox of your conceited coxcomb ! 

Cam. Nay, pr ythee, Aurelian, be not angry. 

Aur. You do not know this rogue, as I do, Qi- 
millo. Now, by this guitar, and that great looking- 
glass, I am certain how he has spent his time. He 
courts himself every morning in that glass at least 
an hour ; there admires his own person, and his parts, 
and studies postures and grimaces, to make himself 
yet more ridiculous than he was bom to be. 

Cam. You wrong him, sure. 

Aur. I do; for he is yet more fool than I can 
speak him. I never sent him on a message, but he 
runs first to that glass, to practise how he may be* 
come his errand. Speak, is this a lie, sirrah ? 

Ben. I confess, I have some kindness for the 
mirror. 

Aur. The mirror ! there's a touch of his poetry 
too; he could not call it a glass. Then the rogue 
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has the impudence to make sonnets^ as he calls 
them ; and, which is greater impudence, he sings 
them too ; there's not a street in all Rome which 
he does not nightly disquiet with his villanous sere- 
nade : with that ^itar there, the younger brother 
of a cittern, he frights away the watch ; and for his 
violin, it squeaks so lewdly, that Sir Tibert* in the 
gutter mistakes him for his mistress. Tis a mere 
cat-call. 

Cam. Is this true, Benito? 

Ben. to Cam. [Aside.'] My master, sir, may say 
his pleasure ; I divert myself sometimes with hear-' 
ing nim. Alas, good gentleman, 'tis not given to all 
persons to penetrate into men's parts and qualities ; 
out I look on you, sir, as a man of judgment, and 
therefore you shall hear me play and sing. 

{He takes t^ the guitar^ and begins. 

Aur. Why, you invincible sot you, will nothing 
mend you? Lay it down, or 

Ben. to Cam. Do ye see, sir, this enemy to the 
muses? he will not let me hold forth to you. {Lays 
doom the guitar.] O envv and ignorance, whither 
will you ! — But, gad, betore I'll sufter my parts to 
be kept in obscunty 

Aun What will you do, rascal? 

Ben. rU take up the guitar, and suffer heroically. 

[He play s^ Auk. kicks. 

Aur. What? do you mutiny? 

Ben. Ay, do, kick till your toes ache ; III be baf- 
fled in my music by ne'er a foot in Christendom. 

Aur. I'll put you out of your tune, with a ven- 
geance to you. 



* A common name for a cat, being that by which the representa- 
tive of the feline race is distinguished in the History of Reynard 
the Fox. See Shakespeare's Romto and JuUct'. 
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IJs AuBELiAK kicks harder, Benito sings faster, 
and sometimes cries out.] 

Cam. holding Aur. Nay, then, 'tis time to stickle*. 
Hold, Aurelian, prVthee spare Benito, you know we 
bave occasion for nim. 

Aur. I think that was well kicked. 

Ben. And I think that wa^ well sung too* 

Cam. Enough, Aurelian. 

Ben. No, sir; let him proceed to discourage vir- 
tue, and see what will come on it. 

Cam. Now to our business. But we must first 
instruct Benito. 

Aar. Be ruled by me, and do not trust him. I 
prophesy he'll spoil the whole a£&ir; he has a worm 
in his head as long as a conger, a bniin so barren of 
all sense, and yet so fruitful of foolish plots, that if 
he does not all things hi^ own way, yet at least 
lie'U ever be mingling his designs with yours, and 
go ^halves with you; so that, what with his igno- 
rance, what with his plotting, he II be sure to ruin 
you with an intention to serve you. For my party 
I had turned him off long since, but that my wise 
fiither ccmimanded the contraiy. 

Cain. Still you speak, as if what we did weite 
choice, and not necesaty. You know their uncle 
is suspicious of me, and consequently jealous of all 
my 8er\^ants ; but if we employ yours, who is not 
suspected, because you are a stranger, I doubt not 
to get an assignation with the younger sister. 

Aur. Well, use your own way, Camillo: but if it 
ever succeed with his management 

Cam. You must understand then, Benito, that 
this old Signior Mario has two nieces, with one of 
which I am desperately in love, and 

Ben. [Aside to him.] I understand you already, sir, 

* Sii^kk. To interfere. 
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and you desire love reciprocai Leave your business 
in my hands; and, if it succeed not» think me no 
iwiser than my master. 

Cam. Pray take me with you. These sisters are 
great beauties, and vast fortunes ; but, by a clause 
in their fathers will, if they many without their 
uncle's consent, are to forfeit alL Their uncle, who 
is covetous and base to the last degree, takes advan* 
tage of this clause; and, under pretence of not 
finding fit matches for them, denies his consent to 
all who love them. 

Ben, Denies them marriage ! Very good, sir. 

Cam. More than this, he refuses access to any 
suitor, and immures them in a mean apartment on 
the garden side, where he barbarously dehans tliem 
from all human society. 

Ben. Uses them most barbarously ! Still better 
and better. 

Cam. The younger of these sisters, Violetta, I 
have seen ofl:en in the garden, from the balcony in 
this chamber, which looks into it ; have divers times 
shot tickets on the point of an arrow, which she 
has taken ; and, by the signs she made me, I find 
they were not ill received. 

Ben. ru tell you now, just such an amour as this 
liad I once with a young lady, that — r^ 

Aur. Quote yourself again, you logue, and my 
feet shall renew their acquaintance with your 
buttocks. 

. Cam. Dear Benito^ take care to convey this ticket 
to Violetta; I saw her just now go by to the next 
chapel ; be sure to stand ready to give her holy 
water, and slip the ticket into the hand of her wo- 
man, Beatrix; and take care the elder sbter, Laura, 
sees you not, for she knows nothing of our amour. 

Ben. A word to the wise. Have you no service 
to Laura? [To Aua. 
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jiur. None that I shall trouble you withal; Fll 
see first what returns you make from this voyage, 
before I put in my venture with you. Away; be- 
gone, Mr Mercury. 

Ben. I fly, Mr Jupiter. [Ea^it. 

Aur. This lady, Laura, I have seen from your 
balcony, and was seen by her. Methought, too, 
she looked with a languismng eye upon me, as who 
shoidd say. Are you a man, arid have no pity for a 
poor distressed virgin? For my part, I never found 
so much disposition in myself to love any woman 
at first sight. Handsome she is; of that I am cer- 
tain. 

Cam. And has wit, I dare assure you ; but I have 
not heard she has admitted of any gallantry. 

Aur. Her hour is not come yet ; she has not met 
with a man to love ; when that happens, (as I am 
resolved to push my fortune) yoti shall see that, as 
her love warms, her virtue will melt down, and dis- 
solve in it ; for there's no such bawd to a woii^an^i 
as her own wit is. 

Cam. I look upon the assignation as certain; 
will you promise me to go? You and Benito shall 
walk in the garden, while I search the nymph 
within the sh^e. One thing I had forgot to tell 
you, that our general of the church, the Duke of 
Afantua, and the prince his son^ are just approach- 
ing the gates of Rome. Will you go see the cere* 
mony of their entrance? 

Aur. With all my heart. They say he has be- 
haved himself gallantly against the French, at their 
return from Naples. Besides, I have a particular 
knowledge of young prince Frederick, ever since 
he was 1^ at our Venetian carnivals. 

Cam. Away, then, quickly; lest we miss the 
solemnity. {Ejpeunt. 
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£nter Laura and VibLETTA, striving about a 
letter^ which Laura holds. 

rio. Let it go, I say. 

JLau. I say, let you go. 

Via. Nay, sweet sister Laura. 

Lou. Nay, dear Violetta, it is in vain to contc^id; 
I am resolved 1 11 see it 

[Phicks the paper from Violetta. 

Via. But I am resolved you shall not read it I 
know not what authority this is which you. assume, 
or what privilege a year or two can give you, to 
use this sovereignty over me. 

Lau. Do you rebel, young gentlewomtm? Til 
make you know I have a double right over you. 
One, as I have more yeai-s, and the other^ as I have 
more wit 

. Via. Though I am not all air and fire, as you are, 
yet that little wit I have will serve to conduct my 
affairs without a governess. 

Lau. No, gentlewoman, but it shall not • Are 
ou fit, at fifteen, to be trusted with a maidenhead? 
t is as much as your betters can manage ^t full 
twenty. 



I 



For 'tis of a nature so subtile^ 

That J y ifs not luted with care. 
The spirit will work through the bottky 

And vanish axvay into air. 

To keep it, there nothing so hard is, 
'Twill go betwixt wiiking and sleeping ; 

The simple too weak for a guard is. 

And no wit would be plagued with the keeping, 

Fio. For aught I sec, you are as little to be trust- 
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ed with your madness, as I with my simplidfy ; and, 
therefore, pray restore my letter. 

£au. lRea£ng HJ] What's here ? An humble peti- 
tion for a private meeting? Are you twittering at 
that sport already, mistress novice ? 

Vio. How ! I a novice at ripe fifteen ? I would 
liave you to know, that I have killed my man before 
I was fourteen, and now am ready for another exe- 
cution. 

Lou. A veiy forward rose-bud : You open apace, 
gentiewoman. I find indeed your desires are quick 
enough ; but where will you have cunning to carry 
<m your business with decency and secrecy r Secrecy, 
I say, which is a main part c^ chastity in our sex. 
Where wit, to be sen^bie of the delicacies of love ? 
the tenderness of a iarewell-sighfor an absence ? tiie 
joy of a return ? the zeal of a pressing hand? the 
sweetness of little quarrels, caused and cured by the 
excess of love?, and, in ^rt, the pleasing disquiets 
of the soul, always restless, and wandering up and 
down in a paradise of thought, of its own making ? 

Vio. If I understood not thus much before, I find 
you are an excellent instructor; and that ar^esyou 
have h^ a feeling of the cause in your time too, 
sister. 

Lau. What have I confessed before I was aware ! 
Shell find out my inclinati(m to that stranger, whom 
I have only seen, and to whom I have never spoken — 
[A^cl No, good Violetta, I never was in love; all 
my experience is from plays and romances. But 
who is this man, to whom you have promised an as- 
signation ? 

Vio. Youll tell my uncle. 

Lau. I hate my uncle more than you do. 

Vio. You know the man, 'tis signior Camfllo : His 
birth and fortunes are equal to what I can expect : 
and he tells me his intentions are honourable. 
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Jjtu. Hare I not seen him lately in his halcony, 
which looks into our garden, with anotlier handsome} 
gentleman in his coropat^, who seems a sti-anger ? 

f%f. They aie the same. Do you think it a rea- 
sonable thing, dear Laura, that my uncle should 
keep us so strictly, that we must be beholden to 
hearsay, to know a young gallant is in t})fi next 
house to us ? 

Lau. Tis liard, indeed, to be mewed like hawk% 
and never manned : To be locked in like nuns here. 

Fio. They, that look for nun s flesh in me, shall 
be mistaken. 

Lai4. Well, what answer have you returned to this 
letter ? 

Fio. That I would meet him at eight this evening, 
in the close walk in the garden, attended only by 
Beatrix, my woman. 

Lau. Who comes with him ? 

Vio. Only his friend's man, Benito ; the same who 
hrought me the letter which you took from me. 

LatL Stay, let me think a little. Does Camillo, 
•r this Benito, know your maid Beatrix? 

Fio. They have never talked witli her ; but only 
seen her. 

Lau. Tis concluded then. You shall meet your 
servant, but I'll be your Beatrix : I'll go instead of 
her, and counterfeit your waiting-woman; in the 
dark I may easilj^ pass for her. By this means I 
shall be present to instruct you, for you are yet a cal- 
low maid : I must teach you to peck a little ; you 
may come to prey for yourself in time. 

Fio. A little teaching will serve my turn : If the 
old one left me to myself, I could go near to get my 
living. 

Lau. I find you are eager, and baiting to be gone 
already, and 111 not hinder you when your hour ap- 
proaches. In the mean time, go in, and sigh, and 
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think fondly and ignorantly of your approaching 
pleasures : . 

Love, in young hearts, is like the must of wine ; 

Tis sTV^eetest then ; but elder 'tis more fine. [Ejpeunt. 

ACTIL 

^SCEi^JEI.— The front of a Nunnery. 

Prince Frederic, Aurelian, Camillo, and As- 
CAN 10, the Prince's Page. 

Fred. My father's ancient, and may repose him- 
self, if he pleases, after the ceremony of his entrance ; 
but we, who are younger, should think it a sin to 
spend any part of day-light in a chamber. What are 
your ways of living here? 

. Cam. Why, sir, we pass our time, either in con- 
versation alone, or in love alone, or in love and con- 
versation together. 

Fred. Come, explain, explain, my counsel learned 
in the laws of living. 

Cam. For conversation alone ; that's either in 

going to court, with a face of business, and there 
iscoursing of the aftairs of Europe, of which Rome,, 
you know, is the public mart ; or, at best, meeting 
the virtuosi, and there wearying one another with 
rehearsing our own works in prose and poetry. 

Fred. Away with that dry method, 1 will have 
none on t To the next. 

Cam. Love alone, is either plain wenching, where 
every courtezan is your mistress, and every man your 
rival; or else, what's worse, plain whining after one 
woman : that is, walking before her door by day, 
and haunting her street by night, with guitars, 
dark-lanthorns, and rondaches*. 

* Rondaches. Targets or bucklers. These were a part of the 
e^tuipment of a serenader. See that of Quevedo's Night Adventttren 
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Aur. Which, I take it, is, or will be our case, Ca- 
xnillo. 

Fred. Neither of these will fit my humour : If your 
third prove not more pleasant, I shall stick to the old 
Almain recreaiion ; the divine bottle, and the boun- 
teous glass, that tuned up old Horace to his odes. 

Aur. You shall need to have no recourse to that; 
for love and conversation will do your business : 
that is, sir, a most delicious courtezan, — I do not 
mean down-right punk, — but punk of more than or- 
dinary sense in conversation; punk in ragou, punk, 
who plays on the lute, and sings ; and, to sum up all, 
punk, who cooks and dresses up herself, with poignant 
sauce, to become a new dish every time she is ser- 
ved up to you, 

Fred. This I believe, Aurelian, is your method of 
living, you talk of it so savourily. 

Aur. There is yet another more insipid sort of love 
and conversation : As, for example, look you there, 
sir; the courtship of our nuns, [Pointing to the Nun- 
nery.'] They talk prettily ; but, a pox on them, they 
raise our appetites, and then starve us. They are 
"as dangerous as cold fruits without wine, and are 
never to be used but where there are abundance of 
wenches in readiness, to qualify them. 

Cam. But yet they are ever at hand, and easy to 
come by ; and if you'll believe an experienced sin- 
ner, easiness in love is more than half the pleasure 
of it. 

Fred. This way of chatting pleases me ; for de- 
bauchery, I hate it; and to love is not in my na- 
ture, except it be my friends. Pray, what do you 
call that nunnery ? 

Cam. Tis a house of Benedictines, called the Tor- 
re & Specchiy where only ladies of the best quality 
are professed. 

tLucRETiA and Hippolita appear at the grate. 

Vol. IV. 2 A 
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Aur. Look you yonder, sir, are two of the pretty 
magpies in white and black. If you will lull your- 
self into a Platonic dream, you may ; hut' omsider 
your sport will be dull when you play without stakes. 

Fred. No matter. 111 fool away an hour of court- 
ship; for I never was engaged in a serious love, nor 
I believe can be. Farewell, gentlemen ; at this time 
I shall dispense with your attendance ; — nay, with- 
out ceremony, because I would be incognito. 

Cum. Come then, Aurelian, to our own afiairs. 

[Exeunt Aurelian and Camillo. 

The Prince and Ascanio approach. 

Fred. [To Lucretia.] For what crime, fair crea- 
ture, were you condemned to this perpetual prison? 

Luc. For chastity and devotion, and two or three 
such melancholy virtues : They first brought me 
hither, and must now keep me company. 

Fred. I should rather have guessed it had been 
murder, and that you are veiled for fear of doing 
more mischief with those eyes; for, indeed, they 
are too sharp to be trusted out of the scabbaitl. 

Luc. Cease, I beseech you, to accuse my eyes^ 
till they have done some execution on your heart 

Fred. But I am out of reach, perhaps. 

Luc. Trust not to that ; they may shoot at a dis- 
tance, though they cannot strike you near at hand. 

Fred. But if they should kill, you are ne'er the 
better : There's a grate betwixt us, and you cannot 
fetch in the dead quarry. •^ 

Luc. Provided we destroy the enemy, we do not 
value their dead bodies : But you, perhaps, are in 
your first error, and think we are rather capt&ves 
than warriors ; that we come Uke prisoners to the 
grate, to beg the charity of passengers for their love. 

Fred. [To Ascanio.] Enquire, as dextrousty as you 
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can, , what is the name and quality of this charming 
creature. 

Luc. [7b HippoLiTA.] Be sure, if the page ap- 
proaches you, to get out of him his masters name. 
\The Prince and Lucreti a seem to talk. 

Hip. \To AscANic] By that short whisper, which 
I observed you took with your master, 1 ima^ne, 
Mr Page^ you come to ask aceitain question ot me. 

Asca. By this thy question, and by that whisper 
with thy lady, (O thou nymph of devotion !) I find 
I am to impart a secret, and not to ask one ; There- 
fore, either confess thou art yet a mere woman un- 
der that veil, and, by consequence, most horribly 
inquisitive, or thou shalt lose thy longing, and know 
nothing of my master. 

Hip. By my virginity, you shall tell first 

Asca. I oull break your oath, on purpose to make 
the forfeit 

Hip. Your master is called 

Asca. Your lady is yclepe d 

Hip. For decency, in all matters of love, the man 
should offer first, you know. 

Asca. That needs not, when the damsel is so wiU- 

i«g- 

Hip. But I have sworn not to discover first, that 
her name is madam Lucretia ; fair, as you see, to a 
miracle, and of a most charming conversation; of 
royal blood, and niece to his holiness ; and, if she 
were not espoused to. heaven, a mistress for a sove- 
reign prince. 

Asea. Afler these encomiums, 'twere vain for me 
to praise my master : He is only poor prince Fre- 
clftrlck, otherwise called the prince of Mantua; liberal, 
and valiant, discreet and handsome, and, in my simple 
judgment, a fitter servant for your lady, than his old 
father^ who is a sovereign. 
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"• Hip. Dare you make all this good, you have said 
of your master? 

Aisca. Yes, and as much more of myself to you. 

Hip. I defy you upon t, as my lady's second. 

Asca. As my master's, I accept it. The timef 

Hip. Six this evening. 

Asca. The place ? 

Hip. At this grate. 

Asca. The weapons ? 

Hip. Hands, and it may be lips. 

Asca, Tis enough : Expect to hear from me. 
[They wit fidraw^ and whisper to their Principals. 
After the whisper^ 

t*rcd. [To LucRETiA.] Madam, I am glad I know 
my enemy ; for since it is impossible to see, and not 
admire you, the name of Lucretia is the best excuse 
for my defeat. 

Luc. Persons, like prince Frederick, ought not to 
assault religious houses, or to pursue chastity and 
virtue to their last retreat. 

Fred. A monastery is no retreat for chastity; 'tis 
only a hiding place for bad faces, where they are 
thrust in crowds together, like heaps of rubbish out 
of the way, that the world may not be peopled 
with deformed persons : And that such, who are out 
of play themselves, may pray for a blessing on their 
enoeavours, who are getting handsome children, and 
carrying on the work for public benefit 

Luc. Then you would put off heaven with your 
leavings, and use it like them, who play at cards 
alone ; take the couits for yourselves, and give the 
. refuse to the gentlemen. 

. Fred. You' mistake me, madam ; I would so con- 
trive it, that heaven and we might be served at 
once. We have occasion for wit and beauty; now 
piety and ugliness will do as well for heaven : that 
' plays at one game, and we at another; and there- 
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fore heaven may make its hand with the same cards 
that we put out. 

Lujc. I could easily convince you, if the argu- 
ment concerned me ; but I am one of those, whom, 
for want of wit and beauty, you have condemnecl 
to religion ; and therefore am your humble servant, 
to pray for your handsome wife and children. 

Fred. Heaven forbid, madam, that I should con- 
demn you, or indeed any handsome woman, to be 
religious ! No, madam ; the occasions of the world 
are great and tjrgent for such as you; and, for my 
part, I am of opinion, that it is as great a sin for a 
fceauty to enter into a nunnery, as for an ugly wo- 
man to stay out of it. 

Luc. The cares of the world are not yet upon 
you ; but as soon as ever you come to be afflicted 
with sickness, or visitfsd with a wifiP, you'll be con- 
tent I should pray for you. 

Fred. Any where rather than in a cloyster ; for, 
truly, I suppose, all your prayers there will be how 
to get out of it ; and, upon that supposition, ma- 
dam, I am come to offer you my service for your 
redemption. Come, faith, be persuaded, the church 
shall lose nothing by it : I'll take you out, and put 
in two or three crooked apostles in your place, 

\BtU rings within, 

Luc. Hark, the bell rings; I must leave you: 'tiB 
a summons to our devotion. 

Fred. Will you leave me for your prayers, ma- 
dam? You may have enough of them at any time, 
but remember you cannot have a man so easily. 

Luc. Well, I'll say my beads for you, and that's 
but charity ; for I believe I leave you in a most de- 
plorable condition. {Exeunt Women. 

Fred. Not deplorable neither, but a little altered : 
If I could be m love^ as I am sure I cannot, it 
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should be with her, for I like her convenatioii 
sti-angely. 

Mca. Then, as young as I am, sir, I am before-i 
hand with you ; for I am in love already. I would 
fain make the first proof of my manhood upon 9^ 
nun : I £uk1 I have a mighty grudging to holy 
flesh. 

Fred. I'll ply Lucretia again, as soon a» ever her 
devotion's over. Metbinks these nuns divide their 
time most admirably; from love to prayers, from 
prayers to love; tbftt is, just so mucn sin, just so 
much godliness. 

,4^ca. Then I can claim that sister s love by merit. 
Palf man, half boy ; for her half flesh, half spirit. 

SCENEll.— A Street 

AuRELiAN and Camillo. 

Jw\ 111 proceed no farther, if Benito goes : I 
know his folly will produce some mischief 

Cam. But Violetla desired me, in her note, to 
bring him, on 'purpose to pass the time with her 
woman, Beatrix, 

. Jur. That objection's easily removed: 111 sup- 
ply Benito's place ; the darkness will prevent disco- 
very; and, Tor my discourse, 111 imitate the half 
wit and patched breeding of a vakt de ckambre. 

Cam. But how shall we get rid of him? 

Aur. Let me alone for tSat 

Enter Benito., 

Ben^ Come, are we ready, gallants? The clock's 
I upon the stroke of ei^t. 

Aur. But we have altered our resolution; wp 
go another way to-night. 
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Ben. I hope vou have not broke my assignation? 

jiur. Why do you hope so? 

Ben. Because my Fepuiation is engaged in t : Pve 
stipulated, upon mine Bonour, that you shall come. 

Aur. I shall beat you, if you follow me. Go, 
sirrah, and adjourn to the great looking-glass, and 
let me iiear no more from you till to-morrow morn- 
ing. 

Ben. Sir, my fidelity, and, if I may he so vain, 
my discretion, may stand you in some stead. 

Aur. Well, come along then; they are brave fel* 
lows, who have challenged us; you shall have fight- 
iag enough, sir, 

Ben. How, sir, fi^iting? 

Aur. You may escape with the loss of a leg, or 
an arm, or some such transitory limb. 

Ben, No, sir; I have that absolute obedience to 
your commands, that I will bridle my courage, and 
stay at home. J-E«^'^ 

. CanL You took the only way to be rid of him. 
There's the wall ; behind yon pane of it well set 
up the ladder. [Eaxunt, 

^ "SCESEIIL-^A Night-piece of a Garden. 

Enter Laura and Violetta. 

P%o, Remember your waiting-woman's part, Lau* 
ra. 

Zau. I warrant you. 111 wsut on you by night, 
as well as I governed you by day. 

Via. Hark, I hear footsteps ; and now, metliinks, 
I see sdmethiag approaching us, 

Zau. They aie certainly the men whom we ex* 
pect 
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Enter Aurelian and Camillo. 

Cam. I hear womcns' voices. 

jiur. We are right, I warrant you* 

Cam. Violetta, my love ! 

Via. My dear Camillo ! 

Cam. Speak those words again; my own name 
never sounded so sweetly to me, as when you spoke 
it, and made me happy by adding ^fe^r to it 

Vio. Speak softly then; I have stolen these few 
minutes from my watchful uncle and my sister, and 
they are as full of danger as they are of love. Som&p 
thing within me checks me too, and says, I was too 
forward in venturing thus to meet you. 

Cam. You are too fearful rather; and fear s the 
greatest enemy to love. : 

Fio. But night will hide my blushes,, when I tell 
you, I love you much, or I had never trusted my 
virtue and my person in your hands. 
. Cam. The one is sacred, and the other safe ; but 
this auspicious minute is our first of near converse. 
JVIay I not hope that favour, which strangers, in cir 
vility, may claim, even from the most reserved? 

[Kmes ker hand. 

Vio. I fear you'll censure me. 

Cam. Yes, as the blest above tax heaven for ma- 
king them so happy. \They walk farther off. 

Aur. \Steppiag towards Lauka]. Damsel of dark- 
ness, advance, and meet my flames! 

Lau. [Stej^ing forward.'] Right trusty valet, heard, 
but yet unseen, I. have advanced one step on repur 
tation. 

Aur. Now, by laudable custom, I am to love thee 
vehemently. 

Lau. We should do well to see each other Jfirst : 
You know 'tis ill taking money without light . 

4ur, O, but the coin of love is known by tl\e 
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weight only, and you may feel it in the dark ; Be- 
sides, you know 'tis prince-like to love without seed- 
ing. 

Lau. But then you may be served as princes are 
sometimes. 

Awr, Let us make haste, however, and despatch 
a little love out of the way : We may do it now with 
ease, and save ourselves a .^eat deal of trouble, if 
we take it in time, before it grows too fast upon 
our hands. 

Lau. Fye, no; let us love discreetly: we must 
manage our passion, apd not love all our love out 
at one meeting, but leave some for another time. 

Aur. I am for applying the plaster while tlic 
wound is green; 'twill heal the better. - 

\TakeB her by the hand. 

Lau. Let go my hand! What crime has the poor 
wretch committed, that you press it thus? 1 re- 
member no mischief it has done you. 

Aur. O, 'tis a heinous malefactor, and is. pressed 
by law, b^ause it will confess nothing. Come, 
withdraw a little farther, we have urgent business 
with one another. 

Lau. 'Twere a shame to quit my ground upon 
the first chaige; yet if you please to take a truce a 
little, I will consent to go behind the. lovers, and 
listen with you. 

Aur. I wonder you deferred the proposition so 
long. I were neither true valet, nor you true wo- 
man, if we could not eves-drop. 

\Thjey retire behind the other two, who come for- 
ward upon the Stage. 

Cam. [Kissing Vioustta's hand.] Give me anor 
lAcr yet, and then 

Fio. And. then will vou be satisfied? 

(Jam. And then I'll ask a thousand more, and 
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ne'er be satisfied. Kisfies are but thm iiourisfaxKienfc; 
they are too soon digested, and hungry lave ottves 
more. 

Fio. You feedtS* wolf within you. 

Cam. Then feast my love with a more soliddiet 
He makes us now a miser's feast, and we forbear to 
take our fill. The silent night, and all these downy 
hours, Were made for lovers: Gently th^ tread, 
and sc^ly measure time, that no rude noise may 
flight the tender msud, from giving all her soul to 
melting joys. 

Via. You do not love me ; if you did, you would 
not 
Thus urge your ^tisfi&ction in my shame ; 
At best, I see you would not love me l(mg, 
For they, who plunder, do not mean to stay. 

Cam. I haste to take possession of my own. 

Vio. Ere heaven and holy vows have made it sot 

Cam. Then witness, heaven, and all these twink-^ 
ling stars 

Vio. Hold, hdd^ you are distempered with your 
love ; 
Time, place, and strong desires, now swear, not you. 

Cam. Is not love love, without a priest and altars f 
The temples ure inanimate, and know not 
What vows are made in them; the priest stands xeady 
For his hire, and cares not what hearts he co\xfAe& ; 
Love alone is maniage. 

Vio. I never will receivie these midoigfat vows : 
But when I come hereafter to your arras, 
I'll bring you a sincere, full, perfect bliss ; 
Then you will thank me that I kept it so. 
And trust my faith hereafter^ 

Lau. There is your destiiF^, 4over nmie : I am to 
be honest by infection ; my lady will none, yoit 
ace. 
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4w. Truth lA, th^y an? a lost couple^ luiteas they 
Icaro grace by Qur example. Come^ shitU we ber 
gb finst, iatid shwie them both ? 

\Takt$ her by the hand again. 

Lau. You will nevf r be warned of this j^d, 
JSenito. 

Aur. Oh, it is $0 soft, as it were xnads on pur- 
pose to take he^rts^ apd handle them without morb^ 
uigl These taper fingers too^ and efnea joints m 
supple, that methioks I \9KMdd them as they pa;^ 
through inifie : my^ in my conscabenoe, though it 
be nonsense to say it, your hand feds wbitt too. 

Lau. Methjnks yours is aot very hard, for a sei>^ 
ving-man's. But where, in the name of wondei; 
have you leamtd to talk so courtly? You are a 
strange valet dc chamhrt^ 

Aur. And you are as strange a waiting-woman : 
You ha»ve so stabbed me wiui your repartees to- 
night, that I should be glad to change the weapon, 
to be revenged on you. 

Lau. Th^ I suppose, are fragments, which you 
learned from vour wild master, Aurelian : many a 
poor w(nnan nas passed through his hands with 
these very words. You treat me just like a serring- 
man, with the cold meat whieh comes from your 
master s table. 

Aur. You could never have suspected me for 
using my master's wit, if you had not been guilty ^ 
purloining from your lady. I am told, that Laura, 
vour mistress's sister, has wit eioough to confound a 
hundred Auivelians. 

Lau, I shall do your commendations to Laura fer 
y^yur compliment. 

Aur. And I shall not foil to revenge myself by 
informing Aurelian of ycmrs. . . 

Enter Benito with § Gtutar. 
Ben. The poor souls shall not lose by the bar- 
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gain, though my foolish ^ gadding masters have dis- 
appointed them. That ladder of ropes was doubt* 
Ifss left there by the young lady in hope of them. . 

Via. Hark, I hear a noise in the garaen. 

Zau. I fear we are betrayed. 

Cam. Fear nothing, madam, but stand close. 

Ben. Now, Benito, is the time to hold forth thy 
talent, and to set up for thyself Yes, ladies, you 
shall be serenaded, and when I have displayed my 
gifts, ni retire in triumph over the wall, and hug 
myself for the adventure. [He funis on the Guitar. 

Via. Let us make haste, sister, and get into co* 
vert ; this music will raise the house upon us im- 
mediately. 

Lau. AlaSj we cannot; the damn'd musician 
stands just in the door where we should pass* 

Ben. singing. Eveillez vouSy belles endormies ; 
Eveillez votes: car il est jour; 
Mettez la tite a lajenestre, 
Vous entendrez parler d'amaur. 

Aur. [aside to Cam.] Camillo, this is my incor- 
rigible rogue ; and I dare not call him Benito, for 
fear of discovering myself not to be Benito. 

Cam. The alarm is already given through the 
house. Ladies, you must be quick : Secure your- 
selves, and leave us to shift. [E.veufit JVomerL 

Within. This way, this way. 

Aur. I hear them coming; and, as ill hick will 
have it, just by that quarter where our ladder is 
placed. 

Cam. Let us hide in the dark walk till they are 
past 

Aur. But then Benito will be caught, and, being 
}(^own to be my man, will betray us. 

Ben. I hear some in the garden : Sure they are the 
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ladies, that aie taken with my melody. To it ag^n, 
Benito ; this time I will absolutely enchant them* 

[Fums ogaifL 

Aur. He is at it again. Why, Benito, are you 
mad? 

Ben. Ah, madam! are you there? This is such a 
favour to your poor unworthy servant. . [Sir^s. 

But still between kissing Amyntas did say. 

Fair PhiUis^ lookups and you II turn night to day. 

Aur. Come away, you insufferable rascal; the 
house is up, and will be upon us immediately. 

Ben. O gemini, is it you, sir ? 

Within. This way; follow, foUow. 

Aur. Leave your scraping and croaking; and 
«tep with us into this arbour. 

Ben. Scraping and ^croaking! 'Sfoot, sir, either 
grant I sing and play to a miracle, or 111 justify' 
my music, though I am caught, and hanged for it 

Enter Mario, and Servants. 

Mar. Where is this serenading rascal? If I find 
him, III make him an example to all midnight ca- 
terwaulers, of which this fidler is the loudest. 

Ben. O that I durst but play my tune out, to con- 
vince him \ Soul of harmony ! Is this lewd ? 

[Plays and sings softly. 

Cam. Peace, dear Benito : We must flatter hun. 

Ben. [singing softly.] Mettez le tite: The notes 
which follow are so sweet, sir, I must sing them, 
though it be my ruin — Parkr dnmour. 

[Laura and Violetta in the Balcony. 

Lou. Yes, we are safe, sister; but they are yet m 
danger. 

Vio. They are just upon them. 
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Lou. We must do something : Hdp, help ! 
thieves^ thicfves ! wd shall be murdered. 

Mar. MTiere? Where are they? 

Lou. Here^ sir» at our chamber-door, and we are 
run into the balcony for shelter : Dear uncle, come 
and help us« 

Mar. Back again quickly : I durst have sworn 
they had been in the garden. Tis an ignis fatuus, 
I think, that le^ us fiom one place to another. 

[Eait Mario, and Servants. 

Vio. They are gone. My dear Camillo, make 
baste, and preserve yourself. 

Cam. May our next meettilg prove more propiti- 
ous ! 

Aur. \To Benito^] Come, sirrah, I. shall make 
yott sing another note when you are at home. 

Ben. Such another word, and 111 sing again. 

Aur. Set the ladder, and niount first, you rogue, 

Ben. Mount first yourself, and fear not my de- 
laying. 
If I am caught, theyll spare me for my playing. 

[Sings as he goes off. 
Vmz eniendrez parler it amour* [Exeunt, 



ACT III. . 

SCENE L— 7%e Ftmt of the Nuntmy. 

AscANio, and Hippolita, at tlt^ Grate. 

Hip. I see you have kept touch, brother. 

Asctt, As a man of hohour ought, sister, when he 
is challenged, Atld how, according to tlie laws of 
duel, the next thing is to strip, and, instead of se- 
conds, to search one another. 
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Hip. We will strip our liandd, if you please, bro- 
^ther ; for they are the only weapons we must use. 

Asca. That were to invite me to my loss, sister; 
I could have jnade a full meal in the world, and you 
would have me take up with hungry commons in 
the cloyster. Pray mend my fere, or I am gone. 

Hip. O, brother, a hand in a cloyster is fere like 
flesh in Spain ; 'tis delicate, becatise 'tis scatce. You 
may be satisfied with a hand, as well as I am plea$dd 
with the courtship of a boy. 

Asca. You may begin with nfte, sister, as Milo 
did ; by carrying a calf first, you itoay learn to carry 
an ox hereafter. In the mean time produce your 
hand, I understand nun's flesh better than you ims^ 
ginc : Give it nie, you shall see how I will worry it 
[She gives.her hand.\ Now could not we thrust out 
our lips, and contrive a kiss too ? 

Hip. Yes, we may ; but I have had the experi- 
ence of it : It will be but half flesh, half iron. 

Asca. Let's try, however. 

Hip. Hold, Lucretia's here. 

Asca. Nay, If you come with odds upon me, 'tis 
time to call seconds. [Ascanio hems. 

The Prince and Lucretia appear. 

Luc. Sir, though your song was pleasant, yet 
there was one thing amiss in it, — that was, your ral- 
lying of religion. 

Fred. Do you speak well of my friend Love, and 
I'll try to speak well of your friend Devotion. 

Luc. I can never speak well of love ; Twas to 
avoid it that I entered here. 

Fred. Then, madam, you have met your man ; 
for, to confess the truth to you, I have but coun- 
terfeited love, to try you ; for I never yet could 
love any woman : and, since I have seen you, and 
4o not^ I am certain now I shall 'scape for ever. 

4 
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Luc. You are the best man in the world, if you 
continue this resolution. Pray, then, let us vow 
solemnly these two things : the first, to esteem each 
other better than we do all the world besides ; the 
next, never to change our amity to love. 

Fred. AgreM, madam. Shall I kiss your hand 
on it ? 

Luc. That is too like a lover; or if it were not, 
the narrowness of the grate will excuse the cere- 
mony. 

Hip. No, but it will not, to my knowledge : I 
have tried every bar many a fah" time over; and at 
last have found out one, where a hand may get 
through, and be gallanted. 

Luc. [giving her hand.] There, sir, 'tis a true one. 

Fred, [kissing it} This, then, is a seal to our per-^ 
petual iiiendship, and defiance to all love. 

Luc. That seducer of virtue. 

Fred. That disturber of quiet. 

Luc. That madness of youth. 

Fred. That dotage of old age. 

Luc. That enemy to good humour. 

Fred. And, to conclude all, that reason of All un- 
reasonable actions. 

Asca. This doctrine is abominable ; do not believe 
it, sister. 

i/ip. No ; if I do, brother, may I never have com- 
fort n-om sweet youth at my extremity. 

Luc. But remember one article of our friendship, 
that though we banish love, we do not mirth, nor 
gallantry ; for I declare, I am for all extravagancies, 
but iust loving. 

Ired, Just my own humour ; for I hate gravity 
and melancholy next to love. 

Asca. Now it comes into my head, the duke c£ 
Mantua makes an entertainment to night in mas^ 
querade : If you love; extravagancy so well» madanv 
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m put you into the head of one ; lay by your nun- 
ship for an hour or two, and come amongst us in 
disguise. 

Fred. My boy is in the right, madam. Will you 
venture ? I II furnish you with masking-habits. 

Hip. O my dear sister, never refuse it ; I keep 
the keys, you know : I'll warrant you we will re- 
turn before we are missed. I do so long to have 
one fling into the sweet world again, before I die. 
Hang it, at worst, it is but one sin more, and then 
we will repent for all together. 

Asca. But if I catch you in the world, sister. 111 
make you have a better opinion of the flesh and 
the devil for ever after. 

Luc. If it were known, I were lost for ever. 

Fred. How should it be known ? You have her 
on your side, there, that keeps the keys : And, put 
the worst, that you are taken in the world, the 
world is a good world to stay in ; and there are 
certain occasions of waking in a morning, that may 
be more pleasant to you than your matins. 

Luc. Fye, friend, these extravagancies are a breach 
of articles in oui friendship. But well, for once, 
I'll venture to go out: Dancing and singing are 
but petty transgressions. 

Asca. My lord, here is company apptoaching; 
we shall be discovered. 

Fred. Adieu, then, Jusqu a reooir ; Ascanio shall 
be with you immediately, to conduct you. 

Asca. How will you disguise, sister ? Will you be 
a man or a woman ? 

Hip. A woman, brother page, for Ufe : I should 
have the strangest thoughts if I once wore breeches. 

Asca. A woman, say you ? Here is my liand, if 
I meet you in place convenient, 111 do my best to 
make you one. [EACunt. 

VOL. IV. 2 b 
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Enter Aurelian and Camillo. 

Cam. But why thus melancholy, with hat palled 
down, and the hand on the region of the heart, just 
the reverse of my friend Aurelian, of happy m«nory ? 

jiur. Faith, Camillo, I am ashamed of it, but 
cannot help it. 

Cam. But to be in love with a waiting-woman ! 
with an eater of fragments, a simperer at lower end 
of a table, with mighty goUs, rough-grained, and 
red with starching, those discouragers and abaters 
of elevated love! 

Aur. I could love deformity itself, with that 
good humour. She, who is armed with gaiety and 
wit, needs no other weapon to conquer me. 

Cam. We lovers are the great creators of wit in 
our mistresses. For Beatrix, she is a mere uttercr 
of yes and no, and has no more sense than what 
Avill just dignify her to be an arrant waiting-woman ; 
that is, to lie for her lady, and take your money. 

Aur. It may be, then, I found her in the exalta- 
tion of her wit; for certainly women have their 
good and ill days of talking, as they have of look* 
ing. 

Cam. But, however, she has done you the courte- 
sy to drive out Laura ; and so one poison has ex- 
pelled the other. 

Aur. Troth, not absolutely neither; for I dote 
on Laura's beauty, and on Beatrix's wit: I am 
wounded with a forked arrow, which will not easi- 
ly be got out. 

Cam. Not to lose time in fruitless complaints, let 
us pursue our new contrivance, that you may sec 
your two mistresses, and I my one. 

Aur. That will not now be difficult : This plot^s 
so laid, that I defy the devil to make it miss. Tlic 
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woman of the house, by which they are to pass to 
church* is bribed ; the ladies are by her acquainted 
with the design; and we need only to be there be- 
fore them, and expect the prey, which will un- 
doubtedly fall into the net. 

Cam. Your man is made safe, I hope, from do* 
ing us any mischief? 

Aur. He has disposed of himself, I thank him, 
for an hour or two : The fop would make me be^ 
lieve, that an unknown lady is in love with him, and 
has made him an assignation. 

Cam. If he should succeed now, I should have 
the worse opinion of the sex for his sake. 

jiur. Never doubt but he will succeed : Your 
brisk fool, that can make a leg, is ever a fine gen- 
tleman among the ladies, because he is just of their 
talent, and they understand him better than a wit. 

Cam. Peace, the ladies are coming this way to 
the chapel, and their jailor with them : Let them 
go by without saluting, to avoid suspicion ; and let 
us go off to prepare our engine. 

Enter Maeio, Laura, andViOLKTTA. 

Au7\ I must have a look before we go. Ah, you 
Kttle divine rogue ! I'll be with you immediately. 
[Exeunt Aurelian and Camillo. 

Vio. Look you, sister, there are our friends, but 
take no notice. 

Lau. I saw them. Was not that Aurelian with 
Camillo? 

Vio. Yes. 

Lau. I like him strangely. If his person were 
joined with Benito's wit, I know not what would 
become of my poor heart. 

Enter Fabio, and whispers xdth Mario. 

Mar. Stay, nieces, I'll but sp^k a word with 
Fabio, and go with you immediately. 
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FJo. I see, sister^ you are infinitely taken with 
Benito s wit ; but I have heard he is a very con- 
ceited coxcomb. 

Lau. They, who told vou so, were honibly mis- 
taken. You shall be judge yourself, Violetta ; for, 
to confess frankly to you, I have made him a kind 
of an appointment 

Vio. How ! have you made an assignation to Be- 
nito? A serving-man ! a trencher-carrying rascal! 

Lau. Good words, Violetta ! I only sent to him 
from an unknown lady near this chapel, that I 
might view him in passing by, and see if his person 
were answerable to his conversation. 

Vio. But how will you get rid of my uncle ? 

Lau. You see my project; his man Fabio is 
bribed by me, to hold him in discourse. 

Enter Benito, looking about him. 

Via. In my conscience this is he. Lord, what a 
monster of a man is there ! with such a workiday 
rough-hewn face too ! for, faith, heaven has not be- 
stowed the finishing upon it 

Lau. It is impossible this should be Benito ; yet 
he stalks this way. From such a piece of animated 
timber, sweet heaven deliver me! 

Ben.^ [Asidcl This must of necessity be the lady 
who is in love with me. See, how she surveys my 
person ! certainly one wit knows another by in- 
stinct By that old gentleman, it should be the 
lady Laura too. Hum ! Benito, tliou art made for 
ever. 

Lau. He has the most unpromising face, for a 
wit, I ever saw ; and yet he had need have a very 
good one, to make amends for his face. I am liaJf 
cured of him already. 

Ben. What means all this surveying, madam? 
You bristle up to me, and wheel about me, Jiike a 
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tarfcey-cock that is making love : Faith, how do you 
like my person, ha ? 

Lau, I dare not praise it, for fear of the old 
compliment, that you should tell me, it is at my 
service. But, pray, is your name Benito ? 

Ben. Signior Benito, at your service, madam. 

Lau. And have you no brother, or any other of 
your name ; one that is a wit, attending on signior 
Aurelian? 

Ben. No, I can assure your ladyship ; I myself 
am the only wit, who does him the honour, — not to 
attend him, but — to bear him company. 

Lau. h\xt sure it was another you, that waited 
on Camillo in the garden, last night ? 

Ben. It was no other me, but me signior Benito. 

Lau. Tis impossible. 

Ben. Tis most certain. 

Lau. Then I would advise you to go thither 
a^n, and look for the wit which you have left 
there, for you have brought very little along with 
you. Your voice, methinks, too, is much altered. 

Ben. Only a little overstrained, or so, with sing- 
ing. 

Lau. How slept you, after your adventure? 

Ben. Faith, lady, I. could not sleep one wink, for 
dreaming of you. 

Lau. Not sleep for dreaming ? When the place 
falls, you shall be bull-master-general at court. 

Ben. Et tu, Brute! Do you mistake me for a 
fool too ? Then, I find there's one more of that opi- 
nion, besides my master. 

Vio. Sister, look to yourself, my uncle is return- 
ing. 

Lau. I am glad on't : He has done my business : 
He has absolutely cured me. Lord, tnat I could 
be so mistaken! 

Vh. I told you what he was. 
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Lau. He was quite another thing last night: 
Never was man so altered in four-and-twenty hours. 
A pure clown, mere elementary earth, without the 
least spark of soul in him ! 

Ben. But, tell me truly, are not j'ou in love with 
me ? Confess the truth : I love plain-dealing ; You 
shall not find me refractory. 

Lau. Away, thou animal ! I have found thee out 
for a high and mighty fool, and so I leave thee. 

Mar. Come, now I am ready for you ; as little 
devotion, and as much good huswifery as you please. 
Take example by me : I assure you, nobody de- 
bauches me to church, except it be in your compa* 
ny. [Exeunt. 

Manet Benito. 

Ben. I am undone for ever : What shall I do with 
myself? I'll run into some desart, and there 111 
hide my opprobrious head. No, hang il^ I wont 
neither ; all wits have their failings sometimes, and 
have the fortune to be thought fools once in their 
lives. Sure this is but a copy of her countenance; 
for my heart is true to me, and whispers to me, she 
loves me still. Well, 111 trust in my own merits, 
and be confident 

\A noise of throwing dofwn water withm. 

Enter Mario, Fabio, Laura, flwrf Violetta. 

Lau. [Shaking her clothes.'] O, sir, I am wet quite 
through my clothes, and am not able to endure it. 

Via. Was there ever such an insolence? 

Mar. Send in to see who lives there: 111 .make 
an example of them. 

Enter Fronton a. 

Fab. Here is the woman of the house herself^ sin 
Fron. Sir, I submit, most willingly, to any pu* 
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nishment you shall inflict upon me : For, though I 
intended nothing of an affront to these sweet ladies, 
yet I c^n never forgive myself the misfortune, of 
which I was the innocent occasion. 

Vio. O, I am ready to faint away ! 

Fron. Alas, pobr sweet lady, she's young and 
tender, sir. I beseech you, give me leave to repair 
my offence, with offering myself, and poor house, 
for her accommodation. 

Ben. I know that woman: There's some villa- 
nous plot in this, T\\ lay my life on't. Now, Benito, 
cast about for thy credit, and recover all again. 

Mar, Go into the coach, nieces, and bid the 
coachman drive apace. As for you, mistress, your 
smooth tongue shall not excuse you. 

Lau. By your favour, sir. 111 accept of the gen- 
tlewoman s civility ; I cannot stir a step farther. 

Fron. Come in, sweet buds of beauty, you shall 
have a fire in an inner chamber; and if you please 
to repose yourself a vrhile, sir, in another room, they 
shall come out, and wait on you immediately. 

Mar. Well, it must be so. 

Fron. \Whispering the Ladies.^ Your friends are 
ready in the garden, and will be with you as soon 
as we have sicken off your uncle. 

Ben. A cheats a cheat ! a rank one ! I smell it, 
old sir, I smell it. 

Mar. What's the matter with the fellow ? Is he 
distracted.'^ 

Ben. No, 'tis you are more likely to be distract- 
ed, but that there goes some wit to the being mad ; 
and you have not the least grain of wit, to be gulled 
thus grossly. 

Fron. What does the fellow mean ? 

Ben. The fellow means to detect your villany, 
and to recover his lost reputation of a wit 
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Frm. Why, friend, what villany? I hope my 
house is a civil house. 

Ben. Yes, a very ci\nl one ; for my master lay in 
of his last clap there, and was treated very civilly, 
to my knowledge. 

Mar. How's this, how's this? 

Frmi. Come, you are a dirty fellow, and I am 
known to be a person that 

Ben. Yes, you are known to be a person that 

Fro/n. Speak your worst of me ; what person am 
I known to be ? 

Ben. Why, if you will have it, you are little bet- 
ter than a procuress : You carry messages betwixt 
party and party : — And, in one word, sir, she's as 
arrant a fruit-woman as any is about Rome. 

Mar. Nay, if she be a fruit-woman, my nieces 
shall not enter her doors. 

Ben. You had best let them enter, you do not 
know how they may fructify in her house : For I 
heard her, with these ears, whisper to them, that 
their friends were within call. 

Mar. This is palpable, this is manifest; I shall 
remember you, lady fruiterer ; I shall have your bas- 
kets searched when you bring oranges again. — 
Come away, nieces ; and thanks, honest fellow, for 
thy discovery. [Eseunt Mario and fVomen. 

Ben. Hah couragio! II diavob e rrurrto: Now, I 

think I have tickled it; this discovery has reinstated 

me into the empire of my wit again. Now, in tlie 

>omp of this achievement, will I present myself 

)efore madam Laura, with a — ^Behold, madam, the 

lappy restoration of Benito ! 

Enter Aurelian, Camillo, and Frontona, wcr- 
hearing him, 

Oh, now, that I had the mirror, to behold myself 
in the fulness of my glory ! and, oh, that the do- 
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mineefin^ fop, my master, were in presence, that I 
might triumph over him ! that I might even coh- 
temn the wretched wight, the moital of a grovel- 
ling soul, and of a debased understanding. [He 
looks about him, and sees his master.] How the devil 
came these three together ? Nothing vexes me, but 
that I must stand bare to him, after such an enter- 
prise as this is. 

^ur. Nay, put on, put on again, sweet sir; why 
should you be unco\'ered before the fop your mas- 
ter, the wretched wight, the moital of a grovelling 
soul? 

Ben. Ay, sir, you may make bold with yourself 
at your own pleasure : But, for all that a little bid- 
ding would make me take your counsel, and be co- 
vered, as affairs go now. 

Aur. If it be lawfulfor a man of a debased un- 
derstanding to confer with such an exalted wit, 
pray what was that glorious achievement, which 
wm)t you into such an ecstasy ? 

Ben. Tis a sign you know well how matters go, 
by your asking me so impertinent a question. 

Aur. [Putting off his hat to him,\ Sir, I beg of 
you, as your most humble master, to be satisfied. 

Ben. Your servant, sir ; at present I am not at 
leisure for conference. But hark you, sir, by the 
way of friendly advice, one word : Henceforward, 
tell me no more of the adventure of the garden, n6r 
of the great looking-glass. 

Aur. You mean the mirror. 

Ben. Yes, the mirror; tell me no more of that:, 
except you could behold in it a better, a more dis- 
creet or a more able face for stratagem, than I can, 
when I look there. 

Aur. But, to the business; What is this famous 
enterprise? 

Ben. Be satisfied, without troubling me farther, 
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the business is done, the rogues are defeated, and 
your mistress is secured : If you would know more, 
demand it of that criminal [Pointing to Fron.], and 
ask her, how she dares appear before you, after such 
a signal treachery, or before me, after such an over- 
throw? 

Fron. I know nothing, but only that, by your 
master s order, I was to receive the two ladies into 
my house, and you prevented it 

Ben. By my masters order? Ill never believe it. 
This is your stratagem, to free yourself, and deprive 
me of my reward. 

Cam. rU witness what she says is true. 

Ben. I am deaf to all asseverations, that make 
against my honour. 

Aur. I'll swear it then. We two were the two 
rogues, and you the discoverer of our villany. 

Ben. Then, woe, woe, to poor Benito ! I find my 
abundance of wit has ruined me. 

Aur. But come a little nearer : I would not re- 
ceive a good office from a servant, but I would re- 
ward him for his diligence. 

Ben. Virtue, sir, is its own reward : I expect 
none from you. 

Aur. Since it is so, sir, you shall lose no further 
time in my service : Henceforward, pray know me 
for your humble servant; for your master I am re- 
solved to be no longer. 

Ben. Nay, rather than so, sir, I beseech you let 
a good, honest, sufficient beating atone the differ- 
ence. 

Aur. Tis in vain. 

Ben. I am loth to leave you without a guide. 

Aur. He's at it again ! do you hear, Camillo ? 

Cam. Pr ythee, Aurelian, be mollified, and beat 
him. 
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Fran. Pray, sir, hear reason, and lay it on, for my 
•ake. '' 

jiur. I am obdurate. 

Cam. But what will your father say, if you part 
with him ? 

jiur. I care not. 

Ben. Well, sir, since you are so peremptory, re- 
member I have offered you satisfaction, and so long 
my conscience is at ease. What a devil, before I'll 
offer myself twice to be beaten, by any liiaster in 
Christendom, Til starve, and that is my resolution; 
and so your servant that was, sir. [Ejit. 

Aur. I am glad I am rid of him ; he was my evil 
genius, and was always appearing to me, to blast 
my undertakings : Let me send him never so far off, 
the devil would be sure to put him in my way, 
when I had any thing to execute. Come, Camillo, 
now we have changed the dice, it may be we shall 
have better fortune. [Exeunt. 



SCENE II. 

Enter the Duke of Mantua in masquerade^ Frede- 
rick, Valerio, and others. On the other side^ 
enter Lucretia, Hippolita, and Asc an lo. 

Luc. [To AscA.] The prince I know already, by 
your description of his masking habit; but, which 
IS the duke,, his father? 

Asca. He whom you see talking with the prince, 
and looking this way. I believe he has observed 
us. 

Luc. If he has not, I am resolved well make our- 
selves as remarkable as we can : I'll exercise my 
talent of dancing. 

Hip. And I mine of singing. 
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Duke. [To Frjed.] Do you know the company 
which came in last? 

Fred. I cannot possibly imagine who they are. — 
At least I will not tell you. [Aside. 

Duke. There s something very uncomnH>n in the 
air of one of them. 

Fred. Please you, sir, 111 discourse with her, and 
see if I can satisfy your highness. 

Duke. Stay, there's a danqe beginning, and she 
seems as if she would make one. 



SONG AND DANCE. 

Long betwixt love and fear PhjfUis, tormented^ 
Shunned her cram wisky yet at last she consented: 
But loth that day should her blushes discover^ 

Come, gentle nighty she saidy 

Come quickly to my aid, 

And a poor shamefaced maid 

Hide from her lover. • 

N(fw cold as ice I dm, now hot asfirCy 

I dare not tell myself my awn desire; 

But let day fly away, and let night haste here 

Grant, ye kind powers above^ 

Slow hours to parting love; 

But when to bless we mocCy 

Bid them fy faster. 

Hoiv sweet it is to hoe, when I disoffotr 
Thatjire, which bums my heart, warming my lover! 
*Tis pity love so true should be mistaken : 

But if this night he be 

False or unkind to me, 

Let me die, ere I see 

That Fm forsaken. 
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Duke [After the dance.] My curiosity redoubles; 
I must needs hail that unknown vessel, and enquire 
whither she's bound, and what freight she carries. 

Fred. She's not worth your trouble, sir : She'll 
either prove some common courtezan in disguise, 
or, at best, some homely person of honour, that 
only danpes well enough to invite a sight of her- 
self and would look ill enough to fright you. 

Duke. That's maliciously said ; all I s^e of her is 
charQiing, and I have reason to think her face is of 
the same piece; at least 111 try my fortune. 

Fred. What an unlucky accident is this ! If my 
father should discover her, she's ruined : If he does 
not, yet I have lost her conversation to-night 

Duke aj^oaches Lucretia. 

Asca. Tis the duke himself, who comes to court 
you. 

Luc. Peace, I'll fit him ; for I have been informed, 
to the least tittle, of his actions since he came to 
town. 

Duke. [7b Luc] Madam, the duke of Mantua, 
whom you must needs imagine to be in this com- 
pany, has sent me to you, to know what kind of 
face there is belonging to that excellent shape, and 
to those charming motions, which he observed so 
lately in your dancing. 

Luc. Tell his highness, if you please, that there 
is a face within the mask, so very deformed, that, 
if it were discovered, it would prove the worst visor 
of the two ; and that, of all men, he ought not to 
desire it should be exposed, because then something 
would be found amiss in an entertainment, which 
he has made so splendid and magnificent. 

Duke. The duke, I am sure, would be very proud 
of your compliment, but it would leave him more 
unsatisfied than before; for he will find in it so 
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much of galkntry, as, being added to your other 
graces, will move him to a strange temptation of 
knowing you. 

Luc. I should still have the same reason to refuse 
him ; for 'twere a madness, when I had charmed 
him by my motion and converse, to hazard the loss 
of that conquest by my eyes. ^ 

Dukt. I am on fire 'till I discover her. \Aside!\ — 
At least, madam, tell me of what family you are* 

Lvc, Will you be satisfied, if I tell you I am of 
the Colonne? You have seen Julia of that house ? 

Dukt, Then you are she. 

Luc. Have I not her stature most exactly? 

jyake. As near as I remember. 

Luc. Butj by your favour, I have nothing of her 
shape; for, if I may be so vain to praise mjrself, 
she s a little thicker in the shoulders, and, besid^ 
she moves ungracefully. 

Huke. Then you are not she again. 

Luc. No, not she : But you have forgotten Emv 
lia of the Ursini, whom the duke saluted yesterday 
at her balcony, when he entered. Her air and mo- 
tion 

Ihikt. Are the very same with yours. Now lam 
sure I know you. 

Luc. But there's too little of her to make a beau- 
ty : My stature is more advantageous. 

Dukn. You have cozened me again. 

Luc. Well, I find at last I must confess myself: 
What think you of Eugenia Beata? The duke 
seemed to be mfinitely pleased last night, when my 
brother presented me to him at the Belvidere. 

Huke. Now I am certain you are she, for you 
have both her stature and her motion. 

Luc. But, if you remember yourself a Uttle bet- 
ter, there's some small difference in our wit; for . 
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she has indeed the air and beauty of a Roman lady, 
but all the dulness of a Dutch woman. 

Duke, I see, madam, you are resolved to conceal 
yourself, and I am as fully resolved to know you. 

Luc. See which of our resolutions will take place. 

Duke. I come from the duke, and can assure you^ 
he is of an humour to be obeyed. 

Liu:. And I am of an humour not to obey faim« 
But why should he be so curious ? 

Duke. If you would have my opinion, I believe 
he is in love with you. 

Luc. Without seeing me? 

Dtike. Without seeing all of you : Love is love, 
let it wound us from what part it please ; and if he 
have enough from your shape and conversation, his 
business is done, the more compendiously, without 
the face. 

Luc. But the duke cannot be taken with my con- 
versation, for he never heard me speak. 

Dtike. [Astdcl 'Slife, I shall discover myself. — 
«Yes, madam, he stood by incognitOj and heard me 
speak with you : But 

Luc. I wish he had trusted to his own courtship, 
and spoke himself; for it gives us a bad impression 
of a prince's wit, when we see fools in favour about 
his person. 

t)uke. Whatever I am, I have it in commission 
from him to tell you, he's in love with you. 

Luc. The good old gentleman may dote, if he so 
pleases ; but love, and fifty years old, are stark non- 
sense. 

Duke. But some men, you know, are green at 
fifty. 

Luc. Yes, in their understandings. 
Duke. You speak with great contempt of a 
prince, who has some reputation in the woi;ld. 
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Luc. No ; 'tis you that speak with contempt of 
him, by saying he is in love at such an age. 

thike. Then, madam, 'tis necessary you should 
know him better for his reputation ; and that shall 
be, though he violate the laws of masquerade, and 
force you. 

Frtd. I suspected this from his violent temper. 
\A8ide.\ Sir, tne emperors ambassador is here in 
masquerade, and I believe this to be his ladv : It 
were well if you inquired of him, before you n>rced 
her to discover. 

Duke. ^Vhich is the ambassador? 

Fred. That farthermost. \Duke rethrts farther. 

Fred, to Ltic. Take your opportunity to escape 
while his back is turned, or you are ruined. Asca- 
nio, wait on her. 

Luc. I am so frighted, I cannot stay to thank 
you. [Exeunt Luc. Asca. ^wrfHiF. 

Duke to Fred. Tis a mistake, the ambassador 
knows nothing of her : Fm resolved I'll know it of 
herself, ere she shall depart. — Ha! Where is she? I 
left her here. 

Fred. [Aside.'] Out of your reach, father mine, I 
hope. 

Duke. She has either shifted places, or else slipped 
out of the assembly. 

Fred. I have looked round : She must be gone, 
sir. 

Duke. She must not be gone, sir. Search for her 
every where : I will have her. 

Fred. Has she offended your highness ? 

Duke. Peace, with your impertinent questions. 
Come hither, Valerio. 

Val. Sir? 

Duke. O, Valerio, I am desperately \n love : That 
lady, with whom you saw me talking, ha$ ^Bui 
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I lose time; she's gone; haste after her, — ^find her, 
— bring her back to me. 

VaL If it be possible. 

Duke. It must be possible ; the quiet of my life 
depends upon it. 

Faif Which way took she ? 

Duke. Go any way, — every way ; ask no ques- 
tions : I know no more, but that she must, — must 
be had. [Exit Valerio. 

Fred. Sir, the assembly will observe, that 

Duke. Damn the assembly ; 'tis a dull insignifi- 
cant crowd, now she is not here : Break it up, 111 
stay no longer. 

Fred. [Aside.] I hope she's safe, and then this 
fantastic love of my father s will ihake us sport to- 
morrow. [Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Lucrktio, Ascanio, and Hippolita. 

Luc. Now that we are safe at the gate of our 
convent, methinks the ajdventure was not unplea- 
sant. 

HilK And now that I am out of danger, brother, 
I may tell you what a novice you are in love, to 
tempt a young si&ter into the wide world, and not 
to snow her the difference betwixt that and her 
doister. I find I may venture safely with you an- 
other time. 

Asca. O, sister, you play the brazen-head with 
me,-rHyou give me warmn^ when time s past But 
that was no fit opportunity : I hate to snatch a 
morsel of love, and so away, I am for a set-meal, 
where I may enjoy my fiill gust; but, when I once 
£ill on, you shall .find me a brave man upon occa- 
sion. 

VOL, IV. 2 c 
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Luc. Tis time we Were in our cells. Qmck^ Hip- 
polita; where's the key? 

Hip. Here, in my pocket— No, 'tis in my other 
pocket : — Ha, 'tis not there neither. I am sure I 
put it in one of them. 

^Xwfc. What should we do, if it should be lost 
now? 

Hip. I have searched myself all over, and cannot 
find It. 

Asca. A woman can never search herself all over ; 
let me search you, sister. 

Luc. Is this a time for raillery? Oh, sweet hea- 
ven ! speak comfort quickly; have you found it? 

\Hert AscANio slips away. 

Hip. Speak you comfort, madam, and tell me you 
have it, for I am too sure that I have none on't. 

Luc. O, unfortunate that we are ! day's breaking ; 
the handicrafts' shops begin to open. [Clock strikes. 

Hip. The clock strikes two: Within this half 
hour we shall be called up to our devotions. Now, 

good Ascanio- ^Alas, he's gone too ! we are left 

nuserable and forlorn. . 

Luc. We have not so much as one place in the 
town for a retreat 

Hip. p, for a miracle in our time of need 1 that 
some kind good-natured saint would take us up, 
and heave us over the wall into our cells* 

Luc. Dear sister, pray, for I cannot : I have been 
so sinful in leaving mv cloister for the world, that 
I am ashamed to trouble my friends above to help 
tne. , . 

Hip. Alas, sister, with what fece .can I pray 
then! Yours were but little vanities, but I nave 
sinned swingin^y against my vow; yes, indeed, 
sister, I have basn very wickea,— for I wished the 
ball might be kept perpetually in our cloister, abd 
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that half the handsome nuns in it might be turned 
to men, for the sake of the other. 

Imc. Well, if I were free from this disgrace, I 
would never more set foot beyond the cloister, for 
the sake of any man. 

Hip. And here I vow, if I get safe within my 
cell, I will not think of man again these seven 
years. 

Re-enter Ascanio. 

Asca. Hold, Hippolita, and make no more rash 
vows : If you do, as I live, you shall not have the 
key. 

Hip. The key ! why, have you it, brother? 

Luc. He does but mock us. I know you have 
it not> Ascanio. 

Asca. Ecce signum; here it is for you. 

Hip. O, sweet brother, let me kiss you. 

AscOk Han()s off, sweet sister, vou must not be 
forsworn; you vowed you woula not think of a 
man these seven years. 

Hip. Aye, brouier, but I was not so hasty but I 
had wit enough to cozen the saint to whom I vow* 
ed ; for you are but a boy, brother, and wiU not be 
a man these seven years. 

Luc. But where did you find the key, Ascanio? 

Asca. To confess the truth, madam, I stole it 
out of Hippolita's pocket, tp take the print of it in 
wax; for I'll suppose you'll give my master leave to 
wait on you in the nunnery-garden, after your al> 
][>ess has walked the rounds. 

Luc. Well, well, good-morrow. When you have 
slept) come to the grate for a letter to your lord. 
'Now will I have the headach, or the megrim, or 
4M>me excuse; for I'm resolved I'll not rise to pray- 

CITS. . 
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Hip. Pray, brother, take Care of our maaking-ha- 
bits, that they may be forthcoming another, time. 

Asca. Sleep, sleep, and dream of me, sister : 111 
make it good, if you dream not too unreasonably. 

Luc. Thus dangers in our love make joys more dear; 
And pleasure's sweetest when 'tis mixed with fear. 

[Exeunt. 



ACT IV^ 

SCENE I. — A Dressing<hamber. 

The Masking-habits of Lucretia and Hippoiita 
kdd in a Chair. — Enter Frederick and Ascanio. 

Fred. I never thought I should have loved her. 
Is't come to this, after all my boastings and decla- 
rations against it? Sure I loved her before, and did 
not know it, till! feared to lose her; There's the 
reason. I had never desired her, if my fitther had 
not. This is just the longing of a woman : She ne- 
ver finds the appetite in herself, till she sees the 
meat on another's plate. I'm glad, however, you 
took the impression of the key; but 'twas not well 
to fright them. 

Asca. Sir, I could not help it ; but here's the ef- 
fect on't : the workman sat up all night to make it. 

[Gives uk^. 

Fred. This key will admit, me into th« seragho 
of the godly. The monastery has begun the war, 
in sallying out upon the world; and therefore 'tis 
but just that the world should make reprisals on the 
monastery. 

Asca. Alas, sir, you and Lucretia do but skir- 
mish; 'tis I and Hippolita that make the war: Tis 
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true, opportunity has been wanting for a battle, biit 
the forces have been stoutly drawn up on both 
sides. As for your concernment, I come just now 
from the monastery; and have orders from your Pla- 
tonic mistress to tell vou, she expects you this even- 
ing in the garden of the nunnery ; withal, she de- 
livered me this letter for you. 

Fred. Give it me. 

Asca. O, sir, the duke your father ! 

[The Prince takes the letter ^ and, thinking to 
put it up hastily J drops it. 

Enter Duke. 

Duke. Now, Frederick, not abroad yet ? 

Fred. Your last night's entertainment left me so 
weary, sir, that I overslept myself this morning. 

Duke. I rather envy you than blame you : Our 
sleep is certainly the most pleasant portion of our 
lives. For my own part, I spent the night waking 
and i-estless. 

Fred. Has any thing of moment happened to dis- 
compose your highness ? 

Duke, ni confess my follies to you : I am in love 
with i lady I saw last night in masquerade. 

Fr6d. Tis strange she should conceal herself 

Duke. She has, from my best search; yet I took 
exact notice of her masking habit, and described it 
to those whom I employed to find her. 

Fredr [Aside.] 'Sdeath, it lies there unremovcd, 
and, if he turns himself, full in his eye. Now, now, 
'twill be discovered. 

Duke. Foj 'twas extremely temarkable. I re- 
member very well, 'twas a loose long robe, streaked 
black and white, girt with a large silver ribband, 
and the vizor was a Moor s face. 

Fred. [Runmngto the chair whhre the habits are^ 
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sits dawn!] Sir, I beg pardon of your highness for 
this rudeness ; I am O, Oh ! ■ 

Duke. What's the matter? 

Fred. I am taken so extremely ill o' the sudden, 
that I am forced to sit before you. 

Duke. Alas, what's your distemper? 

Fred. A most violent griping, which pulls me to- 
gether on a heap. 

Duke. Some cold, I -fear, you took last night. 
[Runs to the door!] Who waits there? Call physi- 
cians to the prince. 

Fred. Ascanio, remove these quickly. 

[AscANio takes axvay the habits^ and Exit. 

Duke. {Returning.'] How do you findyoursclf ? 

Fred. [Arising.] Much better, sir: That which 
pained me is removed. As it came unexpectedly, 
so it went as suddenly. 

Enter Valerio. 

Duke. The air, perhaps, will do you good. If 
you have health, you may see those troops drawn 
out, which I design for Milan. 

Fred. Shall I wait your highness ? 

Duke. No, leave me here with Valerio ; I have a 
little business, which dispatched, Fll follow you 
immediately: — Well, what success, Valerio? 

[Exit Frederick. 

Val. Our endeavours are in vain, sir ; there has 
bet^n inquiry made about all the palaces in Rome, 
and neither of the masking habits can be discover-^ 
ed. 

Duke. Yet it must be a woman of quality. What 
papers that at my foot? 

Fal. {Taking if the letter.'] Tis sealed, sir, and 
directed to the pnnce. 

Duke. {Taking the letter.] Tis a woman? \md. 
Has he got 4 mistress in town sq soon ? I am t^ 
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solved to open it, though I^do not approve my own 
curiosity. . [Opens and reads it. 

Now my fear is mer, lean laugh at my last nights 

adventure. I find that at fifty all men grow inco7Ti- 

gibky and lovers especially ; f or, certainly y never any 

creature could be worse treated than your father ; 

[How's this, Valerio? I am amazed.] and yet the 

goody oldj ofut-offashion gentleman heard himself raU 

ikdy and bore it with all the patience of a Christian 

prince. [Now, 'tis plain, the lady in masquerade is 

a mistress of my son's, and the undutiful wretch 

was in the plot to abuse me.] Ascanio xvill tell you 

the latter part of our misfortune, hazv hardly we got 

into the cloister. [A nun, too! Oh, the devil!] 

JVhen we meet neopt, pray provide to laugh heartily; 

for there is subject sufficient for a plentiful fit , and 

fop enough to spare for another time. 

LUCRETIA. 

Val. Lucretia ! now the mystery is unfolded. 

Duke. Do you know her? 

Val. When I was last at Rome I saw her often ; 
3he is near kinswoman to the present Pope ; and, 
before he placed her in this nunnery of Benedic- 
tines, was the most celebrated beauty of the town. 

Duke. I know I ought to hate this woman, be- 
cause she has afironted me thus grossly; but yet^ I 
cannot help it, I must love her. 

VaL But, sir, you come on too much disadvan- 
tage, to be your son s rival. 

Duke. 1 am deaf to all considerations : Pr'ythec 
4o not think of giving a madman counsel. Pity 
me, and cure me, if thou canst; but remember, there's 
but one infallible medicine, — that's enjoyment 

Val. I had for^t to tell you, sir, tnat the go- 
vernor, Don Mano, is without, to wait on you. 
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Dtdce. Desire him to come in. 

Enter Don Mario. 

Mar. I am come, sir, to beg a favour from your 
highness ; and 'tis on the behalf of my sister So- 
phronia, abbess of the Ton* di Specchi. 

Val. Sir, she's abbess of that very monastery 
where your mistress is inclosed. [Aside to the Duke. 

Duke. I should be glad to serve any relation of 
yours, Don Mario. 

Mar. Her request \%, that you would be pleased 
to grace her chape' tms afternoon. There will be 
music, and some little ceremony, in the reception 
of my two nieces, who are to be placed on pension 
there. 

Duke. Your nieces, I hear, are fair, and great 
fortunes. 

Mar. Great vexations, I'm sure they are ; being 
daily haunted bv a company of wild fellows, who 
buzz about my house Uke flies. 

Duke. Your design se«ns reasonable ; women in 
h6t countries are like oranges in cold ; to preserve 
them, they must be perpetually housed. I'll bear 
you company to the monastery. — Come, Valerio; 
this opportunity is happy beyond our expectation. 

\Excunt. 

SCENE II. 

Enter Camillo and Aurelian. 

Cam. He has smarted sufficiently for this offence. 
* Pr'ythee, dear Aurelian, forgive him. He waits 
without, and appears penitent; 111 be responsible 
for his fixture carriage. 

Aur. For your sake, then, I receive him into 
grace. 
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Cam. {At the door J] Benito, you may appear; 
your peace is made. 

Enter Benito. 

Aur. But it must be upon conditions. 

Ben. Any conditions, that are reasonable ; for, as 
I am a wit, sir, I have not eaten 

Aur. You are in the path of perdition already ; 
that's the principal of our conditions, you are to be 
a wit no more. 

Ben. Pray, sir, if it be possible, let me be a little 
wit still. 

Aur. No, sir ; you can make a leg, and dance ; 
those are no talents of a wit : you are cut out for a 
brisk fool, and can be no other. 

Ben. Pray, sir, let me think I am a wit, or my 
heart will break. 

Cam. That you will naturally do, as you are a 
fck)l. 

Aur. Then no farther meddling with adventures, 
or contrivances of your own ; tney are all belong- 
ing to the territories of wit, from whence you are 
banished. 

Ben. But what if my imagination should really 
furnish rile with some 

Aur. Not a plot, I hope? 

Ben. No, sir, no plot ; but some expedient then, 
to mollify the word, when your invention has 
failed you ? 

Aur. Think it a temptation of the devil, and be- 
lieve it not. 

Ben. Then farewell all the happiness of my life. 

Cam. You know your doom, Benito; and now 
you may take your choice, whether you will re- 
nounce wit, or eating. 

Ben. Well, sir, I.must continue my body, at what 
rate soever; and the rather, because now there's no 
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farther need of me in your adventures ; for I was 
assured by Beatrix, this morning, that her two mis- 
tresses are to be put in pension, in the nunnery of 
Benedictines, this afternoon. 

Cam. Then I am miserable. 

Aur. And you have deferred the telling it, till it 
is' past time to study for prevention. 

Cam. Let us run thither immediately, and either 
perish in't, or free them. YouTl assist me with your 
sword ? 

Aur. Yes, if I cannot do it to more purpose with 
my counsel. Let us first play the fairest of our 
game ; 'tis time enough to snatch when we have lost it. 

[Eieunt. 

SCENE IIL— ^ Chapel 

The Duke, Valeeio, Attendants. At the other door, 
Laura, Violetta, Beatrix, Mario. Instru* 
mental and vocal music; in the time of which j enter 
AuRELiAN and Camillo. After the nuisic^ enter 
SopuRONiA, LucRJETiA, HippoLiTA, and other 
Nuns. 

Duke. [To Valerio, rtho had whispered to him.] I 
needed not those marks to know her. She's one 
continued excellence ; she's all over miracle. 

Soph. [To the Duke.] We know, sir, we are not ca- 
pable, by our entertainment, of adding any thing to 
your pleasures ; and therefore we must attribute this 
favour of your presence, to your piety and devotion. 

Duke. You have treated me with harmony so 
excellent, that I believed myself among a choir of 
angels; especially when I beheld so fidr a troop be- 
hind you. 

Soph. Their beauty, sir, is wholly dedicated to 
heaven, and is no way ambitious of a commendar 
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tion, which, from your mouth, might raise a pride 
in any other of the sex. 

Cam. I am impatient, and can bear no longer. 
Let what will happen 

Aur. Do you not see your ruin inevitable ? Draw 
in a holy place ! and in the presence of the Duke ! 

Mar. I do not like CamiUo's being here : I must 
cut short the ceremony. \Whi8pers Sopuronia. 

Soph. \To Laura at^ Violetta.] Come, fair 
cousins, we hope to make the cloisteral life so 
pleasing, that it may be an inducement to you to 
quit the wicked world for ever. 

Via. [Pamng by Camillo.] Take that, and read 
it at your leisure. [Convej/s a note into his hand. 

Cam. A ticket, as I live, Aurelian. 

Aur. Steal off, and be thankful : if that be my 
Beatrix with Laura, she's most confoundedly ugly. 
If ever we had come f o love-work, and a candle had 
been brought us, I had fallen back from that face, 
like a buck-rabbit in coupling. 

[Exeunt Camillo and Aurelian. 

Soph. Daughters^ the time of our devotion calls 
us. — ^AU happiness to your highness. 

Luc. [To HippoLiTA.] Little thinks my venerable 
old love there, that his mistress in masquerade is so 
near him. Now do I even long to abuse that fop- 
gravity again. 

H^. Methinks, he looks on us. 

Xfic. Farewell, poor love; I am she, I am, for all 
my demure looks, that treated thee so inhumanly 
last night. [She is going off^ after Sopuronia, 

Duke. [foUawing her.^ Stay, lady; I would speak 
with you. 

Luc. Ah ! [Shrieking* 

Soph. How now, daughter ? What's the meaning 
pf th^t indecent noise you make ? 

Luc. [Aside.l If I speak to him, he will discover 
jny voice, and thpn I am ruined, 
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Duke. If your name be Lacretia, I have some 
business of concernment with you. 

Luc. \To SopHRONiA.] Dear madam, for heaven's 
sake make haste into the cloister; the duke pursues 
me on some ill design. 

Soph. [To the Duke.] Tis not permitted, sir, fo» 
maids, once entered into religion, to hold discourses 
here of worldly things. 

Duke. But my discourses are not worldly, madam; 
I had a vision in the dead of night, 
Which shewed me this fair virgin in my sleep. 
And told me, that from her I should be taught 
Where to bestow large alms, and great endowments^ 
On some near monastery. 

Soph. Stay, Lucreftia ; 
The holy vision's will must be obeyed- 

f [Eseunt Sofhronia and Nmus^ 

Luc. {Aside.l He does not know me, sure ; and 
yet I fear religion is the least of his business with 
me. 

Duke. I see, madam, beauty will be beauty in 
any habit; 
Though, I confess, the splendour of a court 
Were a much fitter scene for yours, than is 
A cloistered privacy. 

Luc. [counterfeiting her voice.] The world has no 
temptations for a mind 
So fixed and raised above it; * * 

This humble cell cotitains and bounds my wishes : 
My charity gives you my prayers, and tlult's 
All my converse with human kind. 

Dt^e. Since when, madam, have the world and 
you been upon these equal terms of hostility ? I^me 
was; you have been better friends. 

Luc. No doubt I have been vain, and sinful; but 
the remembrance of those days cannot be pleasant 
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to me now, and therefore, if you please, do not re- 
fresh their memory, 

Duke. Their memory ! you speak as if they were 
ages past. 

Lm. You think me still what I was once — ^a vain, 
fond, giddy creature : I see, sir, whither yqur dis- 
courses tend, and therefore. take my leave. 

Diike. Yes, madam, I know you see whither my 
discourses tend, and therefore 'twill not be conve- 
nient that you should take your leave. Disguise 
yourself no farther ; you are known, as well as you 
knew me in masquerade. . . 

Luc I am not used enough to the world to in- 
terpret riddles; therefore, once more,. heaven keep 
you. , 

Duke. This will not do ; your voice, your mien^ 
your stature, betrav you for the same I saw last 
night : you know the time and place. 
. Luc. You were not in this chapel, and I am 
bound by vow to stir no farther. 

Duke. But you had too much wit to keep that 
vow. 

Luc. If you persist, sir, in this raving madness, 
I can bring witness of my innocence. [Is gj:»ng. 

Duke. To save that labour,; see if you know that 
hand, and let that justify you. [S/uxas her ktter. 

Luc. What do I see ! my ruin is inevitable. 

Duke. You know you merit it: 
You used me ill, and now are in my power. 

Luc. But you, I hope, are much too noble to 
Destroy the iame of a poor silly woman ? 

Duke. Then, in few wprds, — fori am bred a soldier. 
And must speak plain, — it is your love I ask; 
If you deny, this letter is produced ; 
You know the consequence, 

Luc. I hope I do not; 
For though there are appearances against me. 
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Enough to give you hope I durst not shun you. 

Yet, could you see my heart, 'tis a white virgin-tablet^ 

On which no characters of earthly love 

Were ever writ: And, 'twixt the prince and me, 

If there were any criminal affection, 

May heaven this minute 

nuke. Swear not ; I believe you : 
For, could I think my son had e'er enjoyed you, 
I should not be his ri^'al. Since he has not^ 
I may have so much kindness for myself. 
To wish that happiness. 

Luc. You ask me what I must not grant, 
Nor, if I loved you, would : you know my vow of 
chastity. 

Duke. Yet again that senseless argument ? 
The vows of chastity can ne'er be broken, 
Where vows of secrecy are kept Those I'll swear 

with you. 
But 'tis enough at present, you know my reso}utio»» 
I would persuade, not force, you to my love ; 
And to tnat end I give you this night s respite. 
Consider all, that you may fear or hope ; 
And think that on your grant, or your denial, 
Depends a double wdfare, yours and mine. [Exit. 

Luc. A double ruin, rather, if I grant; 
For what can I expect from such a father, 
When such a son betrays me ! Could I think. 
Of all mankind, that Frederick would be base.^ 
And, with the vanity of vulgar souls, 
Betray a virgin s fame ? One, who esteemed him, 
And I much fear did more than barely so— — 
But I dare not examine myself farther, for fear of 
confessing to my own thoughts, a tenderness of 
which he is unworthy. 
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Enter Hippolita. 

Hip. I watched till your old gallant was gone, 
to bring you news of your young one. A mis- 
chief on these old dry lovers ! they are good for 
nothing but tedious talking; M^ell, yonder s the 
prince at the grate ; I hope I need say no more to 
you. 

Luc. ni come when Fve recovered myself a 
little. I am a wretched creature, Hippolita! the 
letter I writ to the prince 

Hip. I know it, — is fallen into his ikther s hands 
by accident He's as wretched as you too. Well, 
well, it shall be my part to bring you together ; 
and then, if two young people, that have opportuni- 
ty, can be wretched and melancholy ^111 go 

before, and meet Ascanio. [EaiL 

Luc. I am half unwilling to go, because I must 
be accessary to her assignation with Ascanio ; but, 
for once, I'll meet the prince in the garden-walk : 
I am glad, however, that he is less criminal than I 
thought him. [Exeunt. 

SCENE IV.— The Nunnery-Garden. 
Hippolita, Ascanio, meeting Laura and Vio- 

LETTA. 

Hip. I hear some walking this way. — yfho goes 
there ? 

Lau. We are the two new pensioners, ^Xaura and 
Violetta. 

Hip. Go in, to your devotion: These undue 
hours of walking savour too much of woiidly 
thoughts. 

Lau. Let us retire to the arbour, where, by this 
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time, I believe, our friends are. — Good-night, sis- 
ter. 

Hip. Good angels guard you. [Eweimt Lau. and 
Vio.] Now, brother, the coast is clear^ and we have 
the garden to ourselves. Do you remember how 
you threatened me ? But that s all one, how good 
soever the opportunity may be, so long as we two 
resolve to be virtuous. 

Asca. Speak for yourself, sister, for I am wick- 
edly incUned. Yet, I confess, I have some re- 
morse, when I consider you are in religion. 

Hip. We should do very well to consider that, 
both of us ; for, indeed, what should yoiing people 
do, but tliink of goodness and religion ; especially 
when they love one another, and are alone too, bro- 
ther? 

Asca. A curse ont! here comes my lord, and 
Lucretia. We might have accompUshed all, and 
been repenting by this time; yet who the devil 
would have thought they should have come so 
soon — Ah ! [Sets his teeth. 

Hip. Who the devil would have put it to the 
venture? This is always the fault of you raw pages: 
You, that are too young, never use an opportunity; 
and we, that are eider, can seldom, get one. — ^Ah ! 

[Sets her teeth. 

Enter Feederick and Lucretia. 

Ltic. I beUeve, indeed, it troubled you to lose 
that letter. 

Fred. So much, madam, that I can never foi^ve 
myself that negligence. 

Lue. Call it not so, 'twas butacasuality, though^ 
I confess, the consequence is dangerous; and there- 
fore have not both of us reason to. defy love, when 
we see a little gallantry is able to produce-so much 
mischief? 
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Fred. [Aside.] Now cannot I, for my heart, 
bring out one word against this love. 

Luc. G>me, you are mute upon a subject, that is 
both easy and pleasant. A man in love is so ridi- 
culous a creature 

Fred. Especially to those that arc not 

Luc. True; for to those that are, he cannot be 
so : They are like the citizens of Bethlehem, who 
never find out one another's madness, because they 
are all tainted. But for such ancient fops, as, with 
reverence, your father is, what reason can they hav€ 
to be in love ? 

Fred. Nay, your old fop's unpardonable, that's 
certain. But 

Luc. But what? Come, laugh at him. 

Fred. But I consider he is my father, I can't 
laugh at him. 

Zuc. But, if it were another^ we should see how 
you would insult over him. 

Fred. Ay, if it were another And yet I don't 

know neither, 'tis no part of good nature to insult : 
A man may be overtaken witli a passion^ or so ; I 
know it by myself. 

Luc. How, by yourself! You are not in love, I 
hope? — Oh that he would confi^ss first now! 

[^Aiide. 

Fred. But, if I were, I should be loth to be 
laughed at. 

law. Since you arc not in love, you may the 
better counsel me: What shall we do with this 
same troublesome father of yours? 

Fred. Any thing, but love him. 

Luc. But you know he has me at a bay; my let- 
ter is in his possession, and he may produce it to 
my ruin : Therefore," if I did allow him some little 
favour, to mollify him 

VOL. IV. 2d 
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Fred. How, madam ? Would you allow him fa- 
vours? I can never consent to it: Not the least 
look or smile; they are all too precious, though they 
were to save his life. 

Luc. What, not your father ? Oh that he would 
confess he loved me first ! ^^Aside. 

Fred, What have 1 done? I shall betray myself, 
and confess my love to be laughed at, by this hard- 
hearted woman. [A^nde."] Tis true, madam, I had 
forgot ; he is, indeed, my father, and therefore you 
'may use him as kindly as you please. 

Luc, lies insensible : Now he enrages me. [Aside.l 
What if he proposes to marry me? I am not yet 
professed, and 'twould be much to my advantage. 

Fred, Alarry you ! I had rather die a thousand 
deaths, than suffer it. 

Luc. This begins to please me. \Aude. 

But why should you be so much my enemy? 

Fred. Your enemy, madam ! Why, do you desire 
it? 

Luc. Perhaps I do. 
• Fred. Do it, madam, since it pleases you so well, 

Luc. But you had rather die, than sutler it. 

Fred No, I have changed my mind : 111 live, and 
not be concerned at it. 

Luc. Do you contradict yourself so soon? Then 
know, sir, I did intend to do it; and 1 am glad 
you have given me advice so agreeable to my in- 
clinations. 

Fred. Heaven ! that you should not find it out ! 
I delivered your letter on purpose to my father, and 
'twas my business, now, to come and mediate for 
him. 

Luc. Pray, then, carry him the news of his good 
success. Adieu, sweet prince ! 

Fred. Adieu, dear madam. 

Asca. Hey day ! what will this come to? They 
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bave cozened one another into a quarrel ; just like 
friends in fencing, a chance thrust comes, and then 
they fall to it in earnest. 

Hip. You and I, brother, shall never meet upon 
even terms, if this be not pieced. -r-Face about, ma- 
dam ; turn quickly to your man, or, by all that's vir- 
tuous, I'll call the abbess. 

Asca. I must not be so bold with you, sir; but, 
if you please, you may turn towards the lady : and, 
I suppose, you would be glad I durst speak to you 
with more authority, to save the credit of your 
willingness. 

Fred. Well, Tli shew her I dare stay, if it be but 
to confront her malice. 

Luc. I am sure I have done nothing to be asha- 
med of, that I should need to run away. 

Asca. Pray give me leave, sir, to ask you but 
one question ; Why were you so unwilling that she 
should be married to your father? 

Fred. Because then her friendship must wholly 
cease. 

^ Asca. But you may have her friendship, when 
she is m^arried to him. 

Fred. What ! when another has enjoyed her? 

Asca. Victoria^ Victoria ! he loves you, madam ; 
let him deny it, if he can. 

Luc. Fye, fye, loves me, Ascanio! I hope he 
would not forswear himself, when he has railed «o 
much against it. 

Fred. I hope I may love your mind, madam ; I 
may love spintually. 

Hip. That's enough, that's enough : Let him love 
the mind without the body, if he can. 

Asca. Ay, ay, when the love is once come so far, 
that spiritual mind will never leave pulling, and 
pulling, till it has drawn the beastly body after it. 

Fred. Well, madam, since I must confess it, — 
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though T expect to be laughed at, after my railine 
against love, — 1 do love you all over, both soul and 
body. 

Jsca. Lord, sir, what a tigress have you provo- 
ked ! you may see she takes it to the death, that 
you have made this declaration. 

Hip. I thought where all her anger was : Why 
do you not rail, madam? Why do vou not ba- 
nish him ? the prince expects it ; he has dealt ho- 
nestly, he has told you his mind, and you may 
make your worst on't, 

Luc. Because he does expect it, I am resolved, 
I'll neither satisfy him nor you : I will neither 
rail nor laugh : Let him make Jiis worst of that, 
now. 

Fredi If I understand you right, madam, I am 
Aappy beyond either my deserts or expectation. 

Luc. You may give my words what interpretar 
tion you please, sir; I shall not envy you their 
meaning in the kindest sense. But we ^xe near the 
jessamine walk, there we may talk with greater 
freedom, because 'tis farther from the house. 

Fred. 1 wait you, madam. \^Exeunt. 

SCENE V. 

AuRELiAN, with a dark lanthom. Camillo and 
Benito. 

Cam. So, we are safe got over into the nunnery- 
garden; for what's to come, tiiist love and for- 
tune. 

Aur. This must needs be the walk she mention- 
ed ; yet, to be sure, 111 hold the lanthom while you 
read the ticket 

Cam. [Reads.] I prepared this ticket^ hoping tQ 
see you in the chapel: Come this evening acer the gar 
dtn Italic on the right hand, next the Tiber. 

Aur. We are right, 1 see. 
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Cam. Bring only your discreet Benito with you^ 
and I will meet you attended by myjaithiul Beatrix. 

VlOLETTA. 

Ben. Discreet Benito \ Did you hear, sir ? 

Aur. Mortify thyself for that vain thought; 
.and, without enquiring into the mystery of these 
words, which I assure thee were not meant to 
thee, plant thyself by that ladder without motion, 
to secure our retreat; and be sure to make no 
noise. 

Ben. But, sir, in case that 

Aur. Honest Benito, no more questions : Basta is 
the word. Remember, thou art only taken with us. 
because thou hast a certain evil daemon, who con- 
ducts thy actions, and would have been sure, by 
some damned accident or other, to have brought 
thee hither to disturb us. 

Vam. I hear whispering not far from us, and I 
think 'tis Violetta's voice. 

Aur. \To Ben.] Retire to your post; avoid, 
good Satan. \Exit Ben. 

Enter Laura, with a dark lanthom hid, and 

VlOLETTA. 

Cam. Ours is the honour of the field, madam ; 
we are here before you. 

Vio. Softly, dear friend; I think I hear some walk- 
ing in the garden. 

Cam. llather, let us take this opportunity for 
your escape from hence ; all things are here in rear 
diness. 

Vio. This is the second time we ever have met; 
let us discourse, and know each other better first; 
that's the way to make sure of some love before- 
hand ; for, as the world goes, we know not how 
little we may have when we are married. 
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Cam. Losses of opportunity are fatal in war, yoir 
know, and love's a kind of warfare. 

Vio. I shall keep you yet a while from close 
fighting. 

Cam. But, do you know what an hour in love 
is worth? Tis more precious than an age of ordi- 
nary lifcv; 'tis the very quintessence and extract of 
it. 

Vio. I do not like your chemical preparation of 
love; yours is all spirit, and will fly too soon; I 
must see it fixed, before I trust you. «. But we are 
near the arbour : Now our out-giiards are set> let us 
retire a little, if you please ; there we may walk 
more freely, [Exit. 

Aur. [To Lau.] My lady's woman, methinks you 
are very reserved to-night: Pray, advance into the 
lists; though I have seen your countenance by day, 
I can endure to hear you talk by night. Be cun- 
ning, and set your wit to show, which is your best 
commodity : It will help the better to put off that 
drug, your face. 

Lau. The coarsest ware will serve such customers 
as you are : Let it suflSce, Mr Serving-man, that I 
have seen you too. Your face is the original of the 
ugliest vizors about town ; and for wit> I would ad- 
vise you to speak reverently of it, as a thing you 
are never Hke to understand. 

Aur. Sure, Beatrix, you came lately from looking 
in your glass, and that has given you a bad opinion 
of all faces ; but since when am I become so notori- 
ous a fool? 

Lau. Since yesterday ; for t other night you talk- 
ed like a man of sense : I think your wit comes to 
you, as the sight of owls does, only in the dark. 

Aur. Why, when did you discourse by day with 
me? 
Lau. You have a short memory. This aftemooa 
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in the great street. Do you remember when you 
talked with Laura? 

Attr. But what was that to Beatrix ? 
. Lau. [Aside.'j 'Slife, I had forgot that I am Beatrix. 
But pray, when did you find me out to be so ugly? 

Aur. This afternoon, in the chapel. 

Lau, That cannot be ; for I well remember you 
were not there, Benito : I saw none but CamiUo, and 
his friend, the handsome stranger. 

Aur. [Aside'] Curse on't, I have betrayed myself. 

Lau. I find you are an impostor : you are not the 
same Benito : your language has nothing of the 
serving-man. 

Aur. And yours, methinks, has not much of the 
waiting-woman. 

Lau. My lady is abused, and betrayed by you : 
But I am resolved, Til discover who you are. [Holds 
out a lanthorn to him.] How ! the stranger? 

Aur. Nay, madam, if you are good at that, I'll 
match you there too. [Holds out his lanthum.] Opro- 
"' ! Is Beatrix turned to Laura ? 



digy! I 
Lau. 



Now the question is, which of us two is the 
greatest cheat ? 

Aur. That's hardly to be tried, at so short warn- 
ing : Let's marry one another, and then, twenty to 
one, in a twelvemonth we shall know. 

JLau. Marry! Are you at that so soon, signior? 
Benito and Beatrix, I confess, had some acquain- 
tance ; but Aureiian and Laura are mere strangers. 

Aur. That ground I have gotten as Benito, I am 
resolved FU keep as Aureiian. If you will take 
state upon you, 1 have treated you with ceremohy 
already ; for I have wooed you by proxy. 

Lau. But you would not be contented to bed me 
^o; or give mc leave to put the sword betwixt us. 

Aur. Yes, upon condition you'll remove it. 
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Lou. Pray let our fnends be judge of it; if you 
please, we'll find them in the arbour. 

Aur. Content; I am then sure of the verdict^ be- 
cause the jury is bribed already. {Eseunt. 

SCENE VL 

Benito meeting Fredekick, Ascanio, Lucketia, 
and HippoLiTA. 

Ben. Knowing my own merits, as I do, 'tis not 
impossible, but some of these harlotry nuns may 
love me. Oh, here's my master! now if I could 
but put this into civil terms, so as to ask his leaver 
and not displease him 

Asca. I near one talking, sir, just by us, 

Ben. I am stolen from my post, sir, but for one 
minute only, to demand permission of you, since it 
is not in our articles, tnat if any of these nuns 
should cast an eye, or so 

Fred. 'SHfe, we are betrayed ; but I'll make this 
rascal sure. [Draws and runs at him. 

Ben. Help! murder, murder! [Runscffi 

Enter Aurelian and Camillo ; Laura ondYio- 
LETTA after them. 

Aur. That was Benito's voice : We are ruined. 
Cam. O, here they are, we must make our way. 
[Aur. and the Prince make a pass or two can-' 
fusedbjy and fight off the stage. The JVo- 
men shriek. 
Asca. Never fear, ladies. — Come on, sir; lam 
your man. 

Cam. [Stepping hack.'] This is the prince's page, I 
know his voice. — ^Ascanio? 
Asca. Sigmor Camillo? 
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Cam. If the prince be here, 'tis Aurelian is en- 
gaged with him. Let us run in quickly, and pre- 
vent the mischief. 

[All go off. A Uttle clashing within. After 
which they all re-enter. 

Fred. \To Aur.] I hope you are not wounded. 

Aur. No, sir; but infinitely grieved, that 

Fred. No more ; 'twas a mistake : But which way 
can we escape? the abbess is coming; I see the 
lights. 

Luc. You cannot go by the gate, then. Ah me, 
unfortunate ! 

Cam. But over the wall you may: We have a 
ladder ready. — Adieu, ladies. — Curse on this ill 
luck, when we had just persuaded them to go with 
us! 

Fred. Farewell, sweet Lucretia. 

Lau. Good-night, Aurelian. 

Aur. Ay, it might have proved a good one : Faith, 
shall I stay yet, and make it one, in spite of the ab- 
bess, and all her works? 

Lau. The abbess is just here ; you will be 
Caught in the spiritual trap, if you should tarry. 

Aur. That will be time enough, when we two 
many. ^ [Eseunt severally. 



ACTV. SCENE I. 
Enter Sophronia, Lucretia, Laura, and Vio- 

LETTA. 

iSb/^. By this, then^ it appears you all are guilty; 
Only your ignorance of eacn others crimes 
Caused first that tumult, and this discovery. 
Good heavens, that I should Uve to see this day ! 
Methinks these holy walls^ the cells^ the cloisters, 
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Should all have struck a secret horror on you: 
And when, with unchaste thoughts. 
You trod these lonely walks, you should have looked 
The venerable ghost of our first foundress 
Should, with spread arms, have met you in her shroud. 
And frighted you from sin. 

Luc. Alas ! you need not aggravate our crimes; 
We know them to be great beyond excuse. 
And h^ve no hope, but only from your mercy. 

Lau. Love is, indeed, no plea within these walls; 
But, since we brought it hither, and were forced, 
Not led by our own choice, to this strict life . 

Vio. Too hard for our soft youth, and bands of 
love. 
Which we before had knit 

Lau. Pity your blood. 
Which runs within our veins ; and since heav'n puts it 
In your sole power to ruin or to save, 
Protect us from the sordid avarice 
Of our domestic tyrant, who deserves not 
That we should call him uncle, or your brother. 

Soph. If, as I might, with justice I should punish, 
No penance could be rigorous enough; 
But I am willing to be more indulgent. 
None of you are professed : And, since I see 
You are not fit for higher happiness. 
You may have what you think the world can j^vc 
you. 

Luc. Let us adore you^ madam ! 

Soph. You, Lucretia, 
I shall advise within. 

Vio. But for us, madam? 

Soph. For you, dear nieces, I have long consi- 
dered 
The injuries you suffer from my brother, 
And I rejoice iJt is. in me to help you ; 
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I will endeavour, from this very hour, 
To put you both into your lovers' hands. 
Who, by your own confession, have deserved you J 
But so as (though 'tis done by my connivance) 
It shall not seem to be with my consent 

Lau. You do an act of noble charity. 
And may just heaven reward it! 

Enter Hippolita, and nfhispers Lucretia. 

Soph. Oh, you're a faithful portress of a cloister i 
What is't you whisper to Lucretia? 
On your obedience tell me. 

Luc. Since you must know, madam, 
I have received a courtship from the prince 
Of Mantua. The rest Hippolita may speak. 
^ Hip. His page, Ascanio, is at the grate, 
1* o know, from him, how you had scaped this daiH 

And brings with him those habits 

Soph. I find that here has been a long commerce. 
What habits? 

Luc. I blush to tell you, madam; they were 
masking habits, in which we went abroad. 

Soph. O strange impiety ! Well, I conclude 
You are no longer for religious clothing; 
You would infect our order. 

Luc. [Kneeling.} Madam, you promised us for- 
giveness. 

Soph. I have done; for 'tis indeed too late to 
chide. 

tap. With Ascanio there are two gentlemen; 
Aurelian and Camillo, I think they call themselves, 
who came to me, recommended from the prince, and 
desired to speak with Laura and Violetta. 

Soph. I tnink they are ydur lovers, nieces. 

Fio. Madam, they are. 

Hip. But, for fear of discovery from your uncle, 
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Mario, whose house, you know, joins to the motxas- 
tery,'are both in masquerade. 

Soph. This opportunity must not be lost 

[To Lauiia and Violetta. 
You two shall take the masking habits instantly. 
And, in them, scape your jealous uncle's eyes. 
When you are happy, make me so, by hearing your 
success. [Kisses them. Exeunt Lau. and Vio. 
Ltic. A sudden thought is sprung within toy 
mind. 
Which, by the same indulgence you have shown^ 
May make me happy too. I have not time 
To tell you now, for fear I lose this opportunity. 
When I return from speaking with Aacanio, 
I shall declare the secrets of my love. 
And crave your farther help. 

Soph. In all that virtue will permit, you shaD not 
fail to find it [Eait Lucretia. 

Hip. Madam, the foolish fellow, whom we took, 
grows troublesome; what shall we do with him? 

Soph. Send for the magistrate; he must be pu- 
nished. — 
Yet, hold; that would betray the other secret. 
Let him be strait turned out, on this condition, 
That he presume not ever to disclose 
He was within these walls. FH speak with him. 
Come, and attend me to him. [Ea;it Sophronia. 

Hip. You fit to be an abbess ! We, that live out 
of the world, should, at least, have the common 
sense of those that live far from town ; if a pedlar 
comes by them once a year, they will not let him go, 
without providing themselves with what they want. 

[Exit after Sophronia. 
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SCENE IL— The Street. 

Enter Aureliax, Camillo, Laura, Vxolettaj 
all in Masking'habits. 

Cam. This generosity of the abbess is never to 
be forgot ; and it is the more to be esteemed, be^ 
cause it was the less to be expected. 

Via. At length, my Camillo, I see myself safe 
within your arms ; and yet, methinks, I can never 
be enough secure of you ; for now, I have nothing 
else to fear, I am afraid of you ; I fear your con- 
stancy. They say nossession is so dangerous to 
lovers, that more of^them die of surfeits than of 
fasting. 

Lau. You 11 be rambling too, Aurelian ; I do not 
doubt it, if I would let you ; but Til take care to be 
as little a wife, and as much a mistress to you, as is 
possible: 111 be sure to be always pleasant, and 
never suffer you to be cloyed. 

Aur, You are certainly in the right : Pleasant- 
ness of humour makes a wife last in the sweetmeat, 
when it will no longer in the fruit. But, pray, let's 
make haste to the next honest priest that can say 
grace to us, and take our appetites^ while they are 
coming. 

Cam. That way leads to the Austin-Friars ; there 
lives a father of my acquaintance. 

Lou. I have heard of him; he has a mighty stroke 
at matrimonies, and mumbles them over as fast, 
as if he were teaching us to forget them all the 
while. 

Enter Benito, and overhears the last speech. 

Ben. Cappari; that is the voice of madam Laura. 
Now, Bemto^ is the time to repair the lost honouy 
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of thy wit, and to blot out the last adventure of the 
nunnery. 

Vio. That way I hear company ; let us go abopt 
by this other street, and shun them. 

Ben. That voice I know too ; 'tis the younger sis- 
ter's, Violetta's. Now have these two most treach- 
erously conveyed themselves out of the nunnery, 
for my master and Camillo, and given up their per- 
sons to those lewd rascals in masquerade ; but 111 
prevent them. Help there ! thieves and ravishers ! 
villainous maskers ! stop, robbers ! stop, ravishers ! 

Cam. We are pursued that way, let's take this 
street. 

JLau. Save yourselves, and leave us. 

Cam. We'll rather die, than leave you. 

flnter, at several doorsy Duke of Majujij a and 
GuardSj and Don Mariq and Servants^ with 
Torches. 

Aur. So, now the way is shut up on both sides. 
Well die merrily, however : — have at the fairest. 
[AuRELiAN and Cauillo fall tepon the Duke's 
Guards f and are seized behind by Mario's 
Servants. At the drawing of SwordSy Ben ito 
runs off. 
Duke. Are these insolencies usually committed 
in Rome by night? It has the feme of a well-go- 
verned city; and methinks, Don Mario, it does 
somewhat reflect on you to suffer these disorders. 

Mar. They are not to be hindered in the Carni- 
val: You see, sir, they have assumed the privilege 
of maskers. 

Lau. [To Aur.] If my uncle know us, we are 
ruined ; therefore be sure you do not speak. 

Duke. How then can we be satisfied this was not 
a device of masking, rather than a design of ravishr 
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Mar. Their accuser is fled, I saw him run at the 
beginniiig of the scuffle ; but 111 examine the laT 
dies. 

Vio. Now we are lost. 

\Duke coming near Laura, takes notice of her 
habit. 

Duke. {Aside.'] Tis the same, 'tis the same; I 
know Lucretia by her habit : I'm sure I am not 
mistaken. — Npw, sir, you may cease your exami- 
nation, I know the ladies. 

Aur. [To Cam.] How the devil does he know 
them? 

Cam. Tis alike to us ; they are lost both ways. 

Duke. [Taking Laura aside.] Madam, you may 
confess yourself to me. Whatever your design was 
in leaving the nunnery, your reputation shall be 
safe. I'll not discover you, provided you grant me 
the happiness I last requested. 

Lau. I know not, sir, how you could possibly 
come to know me, or of my design in quitting the 
nunnery ; but this I know, that my sister and my- 
self are both unfortunate, except your highness be 
pleased to protect us from our uncle ; at least, not 
to discover us. 

Duke. His holiness, your uncle, shall never be ac- 
quainted with your flight, on condition you will 
wholly renounce my son, and give yourself to me. 

Lau. Alas, sir, for whoni do you mistake me? 

Duke. I mistake you not, madam : I know you 
for Lucretia. You forget that your disguise betrays 
you. 

Lau. Tlien, sir, I perceive I must disabuse you : 
If you please to withdraw a little, that I may not 
be seen oy others, I will pull off my mask, and dis- 
cover to you, that Lucretia and 1 have no resemb- 
lance, but only in our misfortunes. 

Duke., T i$ in vain^ madam^ this dissembling : I 
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protest, if you pull off your mask, I will hide my 
face, and not look upon you, to convince you thi^ 
I know you. 

Enter Benito. 

Ben. So, now the fray is over, a man may appear 
again with safety. — Oli^ the rogues aie caught, I 
see, and the damsels delivered. This was the effect 
of my valour at the second hand. 

Aur. Look, look, Camillo ! it was my perpetual 
fool that caused all this ; and now he stands yon- 
der, laughing at his mischief, as the devil is pictured, 
grinning behind the witch upon the gallows. 

Ben. [To Mario.] I see, sir, you have got your 
women, and I am glad on t: I took them just fly* 
ing from the nunne^. 

Duke. [To Lau.] i ou see that fellow knows you 
too. 

Mar. Were these women flying from a nunnery? 

Ben. These women? heyday! then, it seems^ 
you do not know they are your nieces. 

Duke. His nieces, say you? Take heed, fellow, 
you shall be punished severely, if you mistake. 

Cam. Speak to Benito in time, Aurehan. 

Aur. Tne devils in him ; he's running down-hill 
full speed, and there's no stopping him. 

Mar. My nieces? 

Ben. Your nieces? Why, do you doubt it? I 
praise heaven I never met but with two half-wits in 
my life, and my master s one of them ; I will not 
name the other at this time. 

Duke. I say, they are not they. 

Ben. I am sure they are Laura and Violetta; and 
that those two rogues were running away with 
them, and that, I believe, with their consent. 

Vio. Sister, 'tis in vain to deny ourselves; you sec 
pur ill fortune pursues us unavoidably. [Turning 
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Up her mask.] Yes, sir, we are Laura and Violetta, 
whom you have made unhappy by your tyranny. 

Lau. [Turning up her mask.] And these two gen- 
tlemen are no ravishers, but 

Ben. How, no ravishers ? Yes, to my knowledge 
they are — [As he speaks^ Aurelian pulls off his 
mask.] No ravishers, as madam Laura was saying; 
but two as honest gentlemen as e'er broke bread. 
My own dear master, and so forth ! [Runs to Auh. 
who thrusts him back. 

Enter Valerio, and^hispers the Dtdee^ giving him 
a paper; which he reads, and seems pleased. 

Mar. Aurelian and Camillo ! Til see you in safe 
custody ; and, for these fugitives, go, carry them 
to my sister, and desire her to have a better care of 
her kinswomen. 

Vio. Wc shall live yet to make you refund our 
portions. Farewell, Camillo ; comfort yourself; re- 
member there's but a wall betwixt us. 

Lau. And I'll cut through that wall with vine- 
gar, but 111 come to you, Aurelian. 

Aur. Ill cut through the grates with aquafortis, 
but I'll meet you. 'Diink of these things, and de- 
spair, and die, old gentleman. 

[Aurelian and Camillo are carried off on 
one side, and Laura and Violetta on the 
other. 

Ben. All things go cross to men of sense : Would 
I had been bom with the brains of a shop-keeper, 
that I might have thriven without knowing why I 
did so. Now, must I follow my master to the pri- 
son, and, like an ignorant customer that comes to 
buy, must offer him my backside, tell him I trust to 
his honesty, and desire him to please himself, and 
50 be satisfied. [Exit. 

VOL. IV. 2 E 
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Duke. [7b Val.] I am ovexjoy^ ; 111 ace her im-^ 
mediately : Now my business with Don Mario is at 
an end, I need not desire his company to intro- 
duce me to the abbess ; this assignation from Lucre- 
tia shows me a nearer wav. — ^Noble Don Mario, it 
was my business, when this accident happened in 
the street, to have made you a visit; but now I am 
prevented by an occasion which calls me another 
way. 

Mar. I receive the intention of that honour as 
the greatest happiness that could befal me : In the 
meantime, if my attendance 

Duke. By no means, sir, I must of necessity go 
in private ; and therefore, if yon please^ you shall 
omit the ceremony. 

Mar. A happy even to your highness* — Now 
will I go to my sister, the abbess, before I sleeps 
and desire her to take more care of bier flock, or, 
for all our relation, I shall make complaint^ and en* 
deavour to ease her of her charge. [Exit. 

Duke. So, now we are alone, what saidLucretia? 

Val. When first I pressed her to this assignation, 
She spoke hke one in doubt what she should do ; 
She demurred much upon the decency of it, - 
And somewhat too she seemed to urge, of her 
Engagement to the prince : In short, sir, 
I perceived her wavering, and closed with the op- 
portunity. 

Duke. O, when women are once irresolute, betwixt 
th6 former love and the new one, they are sure to 
come over to the latter. The wind, their nearest 
likeness, seldom chops about to return into the old 
corner. 

Vai. In conclusion, she consented to the inter- 
view ; and for the rest, I urged it not, for I suppose 
she will hear reason sooner from your mouth than 
mine. 
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jbuke. Her letter is of the same tenor with her 
discourse, iuU of doubts and doubles ; like a hunted 
hare when she is near tired. The garden, you say, 
is the place appointed ? 

VaL It is, sir ; and the next half hour the time. 
But, sir, I fear the prince your son will never bear 
the loss of her with patience. 

Duke. Tis no matter; let the younggallant storm 
to-night, to-morrow he departs from Rome. 

Val That, sir, will be severe. 

Didce. He has already received my commands to 
travel into Germany. I know it stung him to the 
quick, but he's too dangerous a rival : the soldiers 
love him too; when hes absent they will respect 
me more. But I defer my happiness too long; dis- 
miss my guards there. [Exeunt Guards. 

The pleasures of old age brook no delay ; 

Seldom they come, and soon they fly away. 

[Exeunt. 

SCENE III. 

Enter Frederick and Ascanio. 

Fred* Tis true, he is my father; but when nature 
Is dead in him, why should it live in me ? 
What have I done that I am banished Rome, 
The world's delight, and my soul's joy, Lucretia, 
And sent to reel with midnight beasts in Almain ! 
I cannot, will not, bear it. 

Asca. Im sure you need not, sir; the army is all 
yours ; they wish a youthful monarch, and will re- 
sent your injuries. 

Fred. Heaven forbid it ! and yet I cannot lose 
Lucretia. 
There's something I would do^ and yet would shun 
The ill, that must attend it 
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w^joo. You mtist resolve, for the time presses. She 
told me, this hour, she had sent for your fiither : 
what she means I know not, for she seemed doubt* 
ful, and would not tell me her intention. 

Fred. If she he false ^yet, why should I sus- 
pect her? Yet why should I not? She's a woman ; 
that includes ambition and inconstancy; then, she s 
tempted hi^h: 'twere unreasonable to expect she 
should be faithful : Well, something I have resolved, 
and will about it instantlv ; and ifmy friends prove 
faithful, I shall prevent toe worst. 

Enter Aurelian and Camillo, guarded. 

Aurelian and Camillo? How came you thus at^ 
tended ? 

Cam. You may guess at the occasion, sir; pur- 
suing the adventure which brought us to meet you 
in the garden^ we were taken by Don Mario. 

Aur. And, as the devil would have it, when both 
we and our mistresses wer^ in expectation of a more 
pleasing lodging. 

Fred. Faith, that's veiy hard, when d^ man has 
charged and primed, and takeii aim, to be hindered 
of liis shoot — Soldiers, release these gentlemen, Til 
answer it. 

Cap. Sir, we dare not disobey our orders. 

Fred. Fll stand betwixt you and danger. In the 
mean time take this, as an acknowledgment of the 
kindness you do me. 

Cap. Ay, fljany, there's rhetoric in gold; who 
can deny these arguments? Sir, you may dispose of 
our prisoners as you please; we'll use your name, if 
we are called in question. 

Fred. Do so. Goodnight, good soldiers. \^Exeunt 
sgldiers.'] Now, gentlemen, no thanks; you'll find 
occasion instantly to reimburse me of my kin$lne^. 
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Cam, Nothing but want of liberty could have 
hindered us from serving you. 

Fred. Meet me within this half hour, at our mo- 
nastery ; and if, in the mean time, you can pick up 
a dozen of good fellows, who dare venture their 
lives bravely, bring them with you. 

Aur. I hope the cause is bad too, otherwise we 
shall not deserve your thanks. May it be for de- 
molishing that cursed monastery ! 

Fred. Come, Ascanio, follow me. 

[Exeunt severally* 

SCENE IV.— The Nunnery Garden. 

Enter Duke and Lucretia. 

Luc. In makiiig this appointment^ 
I go too far, for one of my profession; 
But I have a divining soul within me, 
Which tells me, trust reposed in noble natures 
Obliges them the more. 

Duke. I come to be commanded, not to govern : 
Those few soft words, you sent me, have quite altered 
My rugged nature ; if it still be violent, 
Tis only jfierce and eager to obey you ; 
Like some impetuous flood, which, mastered once, 
With double force bends backward. 
The place of treaty shows you strongest here ; 
For still the vanquished sues for peace abroad. 
While the proud victor makes his terms at home. 

Luc. That peace, I see, will not be hard to make. 
When either side shows confidence of noble dealing 
From the other. 

Duke. And this^ sure, is our case, since both are 
met alone. 

Luc. Tis mine, sir^ more than yours. 
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To meet you single, shows I trast your virtue ; • 
But you appear distrustful of my love. 

Duke. You wrong me much; I am not. 

Luc. Excuse me, sir, you keep a curb upon me ; 
You awe me with a letter, which you hold 
As hostage of my love ; and hostages 
Are ne'er required but from suspected faith. 

Duke. We are not. yet in terms of perfect peace ; 
Whene'er you please to seal the articles. 
Your pledge shall be restored. 

Luc. That were the way to keep us still at dis- 
tance ; 
For what we fear, we cannot truly love. 

Duke. But how can I be then secure, that, when 
Your fear is o'er, your love will still continue? 

Luc. Make trial of my gratitude; you'll find 
I can acknowledge kindness. 

Duke. But that were to forego the faster hold. 
To take a loose, and weaker. 
Would you not judge him mad, who held a lion 
In chains of steel, and changed them for a twine? 

Luc. But love is sofl, 
Not of the lion's nature, but the dove's ; 
An iron chain would hang too heavy on a tender neck. 

Duke. Since on one side there must be confidence, 
Whv may not I expect, as well as you, 
To have it plac'd in me ? Repose your trust 
Upon my royal word. 

Luc. As 'tis the privilege of womankind, 
That men should court our love, 
And make, the first advances; so it follows, 
That you should first oblige ; for 'tis our weakness 
Gives us more cause of fear, and therefore you, 
Who are the stronger sex, should first secure it 

Duke. Biit, madam, as you talk of fear from me, 
I may as well suspect design from you- 
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Luc. Design I of giving you my love mwe freely; 
Of making you a title to my heai% 
WTiere you by fiarce would reign. 

Didk O that I could believe you ! But your words 
Are not enough disordered for true love ; 
They are noit plain, and hearty, as are mine ; 
But full of art, and close insinus^tion : 
You promise' all, but give me not one proof 
Of love before ; not the least earnest of it. 

Luc. And^ what is then this midnight conver- 
sation ? 
These silent hours divided from my sleep? 
Nay, more, stolen from my praj^crs with sacrilege, 
And here transferred to you? Ihis guilty hand. 
Which should be used in dropping holy beads, 
But now bequeathed to vours? This heaving heart, 
Which only should be throbbing for my sins, 
But which now beats uneven time for you? 
These are my arts ! and these are my designs ! 

Ik^e. I love you more, Lucretia, than my soul ; 
Nay, than yours too ; for I would venture Doth» 
That 1 might now enjoy you ; and if what 
You ask me, did not make me fear to lose you. 
Though it were even my life, you should not be 
denied it. 

Luc. Then I will ask no more. 
Keep still my letter, to upbraid me with it: 
To say, when I am: suUied with your lust, 
And tit to be forsaken, — Go, Lucretia, 
To your first love; for this, for this^ I leave you^ 

tiukc. Oh, madam, never think that day can come ! 

Luc. It must, it will; I read it in your looks; 
You will betray me, when Fm once engaged. 

iHikt. If not my faith, your beauty will secureyou, 

Luc. My beauty is a nower upon the stalk, 
Goodly to see ; but, gathered mt the scent. 
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And once with eagerness pressed to ^our nostrils^ 

The sweets drawn out, 'tis thrown with scorn away. 

But I am glad I find you out so soon ; 

I simply loved, and meant (with shame I own it) 

To trust my virein honour in your hands. 

I asked not wealth for hire ; and, but by chance, 

(I wonder that I thought oh't) begged one trial, 

And, but for form, to have pretence to yield, 

And that you have denied me- Farewell ! I could 

Have loved you, and yet, perhaps, I 

Duke. O speak, speak out, and do not drown that 
word ; 
It seemed as if it would have been a kind one; 
And yours are much too precious to be lost. 

' Luc~ Perhaps 1 cannot yet leave loving you. 

There 'twas. But I recalled it in my mind, 
And made it false before I gave it air. 

Once more, farewell 1 wo not, — 

Now I can say I wo not, wo'not love you. [Going. 

Duke. You shall; and this shall be the seal of 
my aifection. [Gives the letter. 

There take it, my Lucretia : I give it with more joyy 
Than I with grief received it. 

Jmc. Good night; 111 thank you fort some other 
time. 

'Duke. You'll not abuse my love ? 

Luc. No ; but secure my honour. 

Duke. I'll force it from your hands. 

[Lucretia runs. 

Luc. Help, help, or I am ravished ! help, for hea- 
ven's sake! 

HippoLiTA, Laura, and Violetta, withiuy at sevc- 
ral places. 

IVithin. Help, help Lucretia ! they bear away Lu- 
cretia by force. 
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J>uk€. I think there s a devil in every comer. 

Enter Valerio. 

Vol. Sir, the design was laid on purpose for you, 
and all the women placed to cry. Make haste 
away ; avoid the shame, for heaven s sake. 

Duke, [going.'] O, I could fire this monastery! 

Enter Frederick and Ascanio. 

[Frederick, entering, speaks as to same behind him.] 

Fred. Pain of your lives, let none of you presume 
to enter but myself. 

Duke. My son ! — O, I could burst with spite, and 
die with shame, to be thus apprehended ! tnts is the 
baseness and cowardice of guilt: an army now 
were not so dreadful to me as that son, o'er whom 
the right of nature gives me power. 

Fred. Sir, I am come 

Duke. To laugh at first,, and then to blaze abroad, 
The weakness and the follies of your father. 

VaL Sir, he has men in arms attending him. 

Duke. I know my doom then. You have taken 
a popular occasion ; I am now a ravisher of chastity, 
fit to be made prisoner first, and then deposed. 

Fred You will not hear me, sir. 

Duke. No, I confess I have deserved my fate ; . 
For, what had these grey hairs to do with love ? 
Or, if the unseemly tolly would possess me, 
Wlnr should I chuse to make my son my rival?. 

Fred. Sir, you may add, you banished me from 
Rome, 
And, from the light of it, Lucretia's eyes. 

Duke. Nay, if thou aggravat'st my crimes, thou 
giv'st 
Me right to justify them : thou doubly art my slave. 
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fioth SOU and sul^ecL I can do tbee no wrong, 
Nor hast thou right to arraign or punish me : 
But thou inquir St into thy rather s years ; 
Thy swift ambition could not stay my death. 
But must ride post to empire. Lead me now ; 
Thy crimes have made me guiltless to myself. 
And given me face to bear the pubHc scorn. 
You have a guard without? 

Frtd. I have some friends. 

Duke. Speak plainly your intent 
I love not a sophisticated truth, 
With an allay of lie int. 

Fred. [iCwcc/i«^.]This is not, sir, the posture of a 
rebel, 
But of a suppliant ; if the name of son 
Be too mucn honour to me. 
What first I purposed, I scarce know myself. 
Love, anger, ana revenge^ theu rolled within me; 
And yet, even then,' I was not hurried further 
Than to preserve my own. 

Ihike. Vour own ! What mean you ? 

Fred. My love, and my Luctetia, which I though^ 
In my then boiling passion, you pursued 
With some injustice, and much violence ; 
This led me to repel that force by force. 
Twas easy to surprise you, when I knew 
Of your intended visit. 

Ikuite. Thank my folly. 

Fred. But reason now has reassumed its place, 
And makes me see how black a crime it is 
To use a force upon my prince and father. 

Thike. You give me hope you will resign Lucretia. 

Fred. Ah no ; I never can resign her to you : 
But, sir, I can my life ; which, on my knees, 
I tender, as the atoning sacrifice : 
Or if yom- hand (because you are a Either) 
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Be loth to take away that life you gave, 
I will redeem your crime, by making it 
My own : So you shall still be innocent, and I 
Die blessed, and unindebted for my being. 
Duke. O Frederick, you are too much a son, 



And I too little am a father : you. 

And you alone, have merited Lucretia ; 

Tis now my only grief, 

I can do nothing to requite this virtue : 

For to restore her to you, 

Is not an act of generosity. 

But a scant, niggard justice ; yet I love her 

So much, that even tnis little, which I do. 

Is like the bounty of an usurer ; 

High to be priz'cl from me. 

Because 'tis dravm from such a wretched mind. 

Fred* You give me now a second, better life ; 

[Kissing his hand. 
But, — ^that the gift may be more easy to you, — 
Consider, sir, Lucretia did not love you, — 
I fear to say, ne'er would. 

Thdze. You do well to help me to o'ercome tiiat 
difficulty : 
I'll weigh that, too, hereafter. For a love, 
So violent as mine, will ask long time. 
And much of reason, to effect the cure. 
My present care shall be to make you happy ; 
For that will make my wish impossible, 
And then the remedies will be more easy. 

Enter Sophronia, Lucretia, Violetta, Laura, 

HiPPOLITA. 

Soph. I have, with joy, o'erheard this happy change, 
And come wiUi blessings to applaud your conquest 
Over the greatest of mankind, yourself. 
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Duke. I hope 'twill be a full and lasting one. 

Luc, ThuSy let me kneel, and pay my tlmnks and 
duty, [Kneeting. 

Both to my prince and father. 

Duke. Rise, rise^ too charming maid, for yet I cannot 
Call you my daughter : that first name, Lucretia, 
Hangs on my lips, and would be still pronounced. 
Look not too kindly on me ; one sweet glance, 
Perhaps, would ruin both : therefore, I'll go 
And try to get new strength to bear your eyes. 
Till then, farewell. Be sure you love my Frederick, 
And do not hate his father. 

[Exeunt Duke and Valeric. 

Fred. [At the door.'\ Now, iriencb, you may appear. 

Enter Aurklian, Camillo, Benito. 

Your pardon, madam, that we thus intrude 

Qn holy ground : yourself best know it could not 

Be avoided, and it shall be my care it be excused. 

Soph. 1 hough sovereign princes bear a privilege 
Of entering when they please within our walls. 
In others 'tis a crime past dispensation ; 
And therefore, to avoid a public scandal, 
Be pleased, sir, to retire, and quit this garden. 

Aur. We shall obey you, madam ; but that we 
may do it with less regret, we hope you will give 
these ladies leave to accompany us. 

Soph. They shall. 
And, nieces, for myself, I oaily ask you 
To justify my conduct to the world, 
That none may think I have betrayed a trusty 
But freed you from a tyranny. 
Lau. Our duty binds us to acknowledge iU 
Cam. And our gratitude to witness it 
Vio. With a holy and lasting remembrance of 
your favour. 
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Fred. And it shall be my care, either by reason to 
bend your uncle's will, or, by my fathei's interest, 
to force your dowry from his hands. 

Ben. [To Aur.] Pray, sir, let us make haste over 
these walls again ; tliese gardens are unlucky to me ; 
I have lost my reputation of music in one of them, 
and of wit in the other. 

Aur. [To Lau.] Now, Laura, you may take your 
choice betwixt the two Benito's, and consider whe- 
ther you had rather he should serenade you in the 
garden, or I in bed to-night. 

Lau. You may be sure I shall give sentence for 
Benito ; for the effect of your serenading would be 
to make me pay the music nine months hence. 

Hip. [To AsCA.] You see, brother, here's a general 
gaol-delivery : there has been a gieat deal of bustle 
and disturbance in the cloister to-night ; enough to 
distract a soul which is given up, like me, to con- 
templation : and therefore, if you think fit, I could 
even be content to retire, with you, into the world ; 
and, by way of penance, to marry you ; which, as 
husbands and wives go now, is a greater mortifica- 
tion than a nunnery. 

Asca. No, sister ; if you love me, keep to your 
monastery : FU come now and then to the grate, 
and beg you a recreation. But I know myself so 
well, that if I had you one twelvemonth in the 
world, 1 should run myself into a cloister, to be rid 
of you. 

Soph. Nieces, once more farewell. Adieu, Lucretia : 
My wishes and my prayers attend you all. 

Luc. to Fred. I am so fearful. 
That though I gladly run to your embraces, 
Yet, venturing in the world a second time, 
Metbinks I put to sea in a rough storm, 
With shipwrecks round about me. 
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446 THE ASSIONATIOK-. ACT V^ 

Fred. My dear, be kinder to yourself and me. 
And let not fear fright back our coming joys; 
For we, at length, stand reconciled to iate : 
And now to fear, when to such bliss we move, 
Were not to doubt our fortune, but our love. 

[Exeunt. 
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EPILOGUE. 



Some have expected, from our bills to-day, 

To find a satire in our poet's play. 

The sealous route from Coleman-street did run, 

To see the story of the Friar and Nun ; 

Or tales, yet more ridiculous to hear. 

Vouched by their vicar of ten pounds a-ycar,— 

Of Nuns, who did a'gainst temptation pray. 

And discipline laid on the pleasant way : 

Or that, to please *l»c malice of the town, -j 

Our poet should in some close cell have shown c 

Some sister, playing at content alone : 

This they did hope ; the other side did fear ; 

And both, you see, alike are cozened here* 

Some thought the title of our play to blame ; 

They liked the thing, but yet abhorred the name: 

Like modest punks, who all you ask afford, 

But, for the world, they would not name that word. 

Yet, if youll credit what I heard him say, 

Our poet meant no scandal in his play ; 

His Nuns are good," which on the stage are shown. 

And, sure^ behind our scenes you'll look for none. 



END OF THE FOUBTH VOLUME. 
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